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INTRODUCTION: 


4 Join contempt for the chokes | 
coc the FaTuzss, and no great re- 
verence for any other, is what now- | 
a-day 's makes a Proteſtant in faſhion. But 
28 J. . Religion loſes ſomething, and 
eat deal, by the neglect in 
which ey 2 at —— 1 Gould hare 
been temp ted to ſay a word or two in their 
behalf, even tho ſubject of the follow- 
ing ſheets did-not require that they, whoſe - 
teſtimony I make ſome uſe of, ſhould have 
their pretenſions ſtated, and their character 
fairly examined. But what is here inſinu- 
_ ated to the diſcredit of the preſent mode in 
Theology, is by no means ſaid in favour of 
the pal, but of that which good ſenſe ſeems 
ready to place between them. 
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i INTRODUCTION, 
Tux authority of the FA THRRs hag now 
for many ages, been held ſacred,” Theſe 
men, by taking the Greek Philpſophers to 
their aſſiſtance in explaining the nature and 
genius of the Goſpel, had n happily turned 
Religion into an art; and their ſucceſſors, .. 
the ScuooLMen, by framing a body of - 
Theology out of Them, inſtead of ſearch- 
ing for it inthe Scriptures, ſoon after turn- 
ed it into a trade, But (as in all affairs 

| where Reaſon does not- hold the balance) 
that which had been extravagantly advanced, 
-was, on the turn of the times, as extrava- 
gantly undervalued. It may not therefore 
be amiſs to acquaint the Engliſh Reader, in 5 
few words, how all this came to pas. 


Warn the avarice and ambition. of the 
" Romiſh clergy had, by working with the 
ſuperſtition and ignorance of the people, 
erected what they call their Hierarchy, and 
digeſted an eccleſiaſtical policy on the ruins 
of Goſpel liberty for the adminiſtration of 
it, they found nothing of ſuch uſe for the 
ſupport of this ſpiritual ſyſtem as the max- 


Comme Pautorité fait b fndrmant Jo cats Etude | 
[la Theologie] il eſt juſte de deferer abſolument non 


INTRODUCTION. ii 
ing the authority of the Fathers ſacred and 
deciſive, For having introduced numerous 
errors and ſuperſtitions, both in Rites and 
Doctrine, which the flence and the declara- 
tions of Scripture equally condemned, they 
were obliged to ſeal up thoſe living Oracles, 
and open this new warehouſe of the Dead. 


And it was no wonder if, in that ſhoal of 


writers (as a poet of our own. calls it) which 
the great drag-net of time hath incloſed and 
brought down to us, under the name of Fa- 
thers, there ſhould be ſome amongſt them 
of a character ſuited to countenance any 
kind of folly. or extravagance. - The deciſi- 
ons of the Fathers, therefore, they thought 
fit to treat as Laws; and to collect them 


— into a kind of Code under the * 


Sentences. 


FP! uon this time e was tried at 

the bar of the Fatbers; and ſo unqueſtion- 
able was their juriſdiction, that when the 
great defection was made from the Churel/ 


feulenzent A Ecriture fainte, mais encore aux ſenti- 

mens des Peres, qui nous ont explique la tradition, ſur 

tout à ceux que l' Egliſe a canoniſez, pour ainſi dire, 
par ſon approbation, ou en tout ou en partie. Trait 
| des etudis monaſtiques par Mabillan, p. 360. 
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of Rome, the Reformed, tho they ſhook off 
the tyranny of the Pope, could not diſen- 
gage themſelves from the unbounded autho- 


_ rity of the Fathers; but carried that preju- 


dice with them, as they did ſome others, of 


a worſe complexion, into the Proteſtant re- 


ligion. For, in ſacred matters, as Novelty 
is ſuſpicious, and Antiquity venerable, they 
thought it for their credit to have the Fa- 
1 on their ſide. T hey ſeemed neither 
to conſider Antiquity in general as a thing 
relati ue, nor Chriſtian antiquity as a thing 
fofitrve : either of which would have ſhewn 
them that the Fathers themſelves were mo- 
dern, compared to that authority on which 
the Reformed founded their Churches; 


aud that the Goſpel was that true antiquity 


on which all its followers ſhould rol, 
themſelves " - The conſequence of which 


7 The Roman Catholics have long objedted to us the 5 


—— as one of its greateſt ſup- 
ports. But none of them have been ſo ingenuous as 


the admirable author of L' Eſprit des Loix, to point 
out. to us wherein the force of this. argument conſiſts. 
L'antiquite (ſays he) convient a la Religion, parce que 
ſouvent nous croyons plus les choſes à meſure qu elles 
font plus reculees:. car nous n avons pas dans la tete des 


1 4 ' — 


error 
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error was, that; in the long appeal to Rea 
fon, between Proteſtants and Papiſts, both 
of them going on a common principle, 'of 
the deeifive authority of the Fathers, the 
Latter were enabled to fupport their credit 
againſt all the eviderice of con fenke and 
facred Scri 1ptur e. | 


Ar ten gth an excellent writer af the Re- 
formed Religion, obſervin g that the contro- 
verſy was likely to be endleſs ; for tho the 
groſs corruptions of Popery were certainly 
later than the third, fourth, and fifth Cen- 
turies, to which the appeal was uſually 
made, yet the ſeeds o 1 . being then 

ſown, and beginning to pullulate, it was 


idees accefivires tirces de ces tems- A qui pulllent les 
cContredire. Vol. ii. p. 203. 8vo Ed. Force we fee it 
has. But then unluckily it lyes in the ſuppoſition of Po- 
pery's being a falſe, not a true Church. For, tho? falſe 
religion acquires an advantage from the oblivion of thoſe 
diſcrediting cireuniſtances which attended its original, 
and which time hath now deprived us of; yet true reli- 
gion receives infinite damage from the ſame effects of 
time; becauſe ſeveral circumſtances, now loſt, which ac- 
companied its birth, muſt needs have greatly confirmed 
its character. For it is as much in nature that the cir- 
cumſfances attending truth ſhould confirm it, as that 
the circumſtances — error ſhould detect it. 


— 
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but too plain there was hold enough for a 
ſkilful Debater to draw the Fathers to his 

on fide, and make them water the ſprouts 
they had been planting : obſerving this, 
_ tay, he wiſely projected to ſhift the ground 
and force the diſputants to vary their me- 
thod, both of attack and defence. In or- 


der to this he compoſed a diſcourſe of the 


true uſe of the Fathers In which, with 
admirable learning, and ſtrength of argu- 
ment, he ſhewed, that the Fathers were in- 
competent deciders of the controverſies now 
on foot; ſince the points in queſtion were 
not formed into articles till long after the 
ages in which they lived. This was bring- 
ing the Fathers from the bench to the table; 
degrading them from the rank of judges, 
into the claſs of ſimple evidence; in which, 
too, they were not to ſpeak, like Li evi- 
dence, in every cauſe where they were 
wanted, but only to ſuch matters as were 
agreed to be within their competence. Had 
this learned critic ſtopped here, his book 
had been free from blame; but then in all 
likelihood his honeſt purpele had been ren- 
diered ineffectual ; for the obliquity of old 


& De TEmplei th Pore, pre Daillf, . 


pro- 
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judices i is not to be ſet trait by juſt re- 
ducing it to that line of rectitude which 
barely reſtores it to integrity. He went 
much further: and by ſhewing, occaſional- 
ly, that they were abſurd interpreters of ho- 
ly-writ; + they were bad Reaſoners in 
morals ; and very looſe evidence in facts; 
he ſeemed willing to have his Reader infer, 
that even tho' they had been maſters of the 
ſubje&, yet theſe other defects would have 
rendered them yery unqualified Deciders. 


Howzvrx the work of this famous Fo- 
reigner had great conſequences : and eſpe- 
cially with us here at home. The more 
learned amongſt the Nobility (which, at that 
time, was of the Republic of letters) were 
the firſt who emancipated themſelves from 
the general prejudice. It brought the ex- 
cellent Lord Faulkland to think moderately 
of the Fathers, and to turn his theological 
inquiries into a more uſeful channel. And 
his great rival in arts, and fellow Secretary, 


| © the famous Lord Digby, found it of ſuch 


uſe to him, in his defence of the reformed 
Religion againſt his couſin Sir Kenbe/m, that 
he has even epitomiſed it, in his fine Let- 
ter on that ſubject. But, what it hath 


4 chen 


of the 


their talents for Criticiſnn. In the ſame 


vii INTRODUCTION. 
chiefly to boaſt of is, that it gave birth to 
the two beſt defences ever written, on the 


two. beſt ſubjects, Religion and Leberiy; 1 
mean Mr. Chilli 


gert + Religion of Pro- 


teftants, and Dr. Jer. Taylor” s Liberty of 
Propheſying. In a word, it may be truly 


id to be the ſtorehouſe, from whence all 
who have fince written popularly on the 


character of the Fathers, have derived their 


materials, 


Dx. Whithy, in whoſe way they fell as 
Interpreters of Scripture, hath, in imitation 


pattern Daili ſet him, made a large 
collection from their writings, to expoſe 


manner, and in a larger volume, Mr. Bar- 
beyrac afterwards treated their pretenſions 


_ - t the ſcience of Ethics*: And now of late 


the very learned and ingenious Dr. Mrddle- 
ton, finding them in the ſupport of Monk- 
iſh Miracles, hath written as largely ta 
prove their Teſtimony in matters of fact to | 


be none of the cleareſt, 


So that theſe ſeveral conſtituent part of 
their character. being thus taken up in their 


_— Difert, as K. §, i interpretation ſecund, Fam. 


* La Morale des Peres Sg. 


turns; 
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turns; and the whole order expoſed as in- 
competent judges of Doctrine, as trifling 
Interpreters of Scripture, as bad Moralifts, 
and as ſlippery Evidence; it is no wonder 
the Engliſb reader, who only meaſures tbem 
by ſuch repreſentations, ſhould be diſpoſed 

to think very irreverently of theſe early 5 
Lights of the holy Catholic Church. 


Bur, let us lay as prejudice on either 
hand, and we ſhall ſee enough to perſuade 
us, that diſputers, who often — little 
more in view than to ſupport a favourite 
charge, will not always be careful to pre- 
ſerve their candor. In the heat of a pro- 
ſecution, proofs will be apt to be over- 
ſtrained: but admit the facts to be fairly 
repreſented; what conſiderate man will 
think himſelf able to form a true judgment 
of a character, when no more of it is laid 
before him than a collection of its blots and 
blemiſhes ? | 


Tart were always ſome indeed, till of 
late, who preſerved their moderation (which, 
in matters where our intereſts are highly 
concerned, as in Religion and Politics, is 
not eaſy to do) and theſe were wont to ſay, 
$6 That tho we ſhould indeed ſuppoſe the 


4 Fathers 


1 
3 


« ginibus editis.” Bacon de Aug. Scien, 
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Fathers to be as fanciful Divines, as bad 


Critics, and as unſafe Moraliſts, as Daille, 


Whithy, and Barbeyrac are pleaſed to repre- 
ſent them, yet this would take nothing from 


the integrity of their Evidence : and what 


we want of them is only their Teſtimony to 
facts. But now, oven this ſervice is thought 
too much. The learned Author of the Free 

Inquiry ſeems unwilling to allow them this 
ſmall remnant of credit; which he has cer- 
tainly much hurt by expoſing their exceſſive 


i eredulity in point of falſe Miracles . But, 


controverſy apart, their teſtimony to com- 
mon facts may yet ſtand good. I ſee no 


reaſon why their veracity ſhould be que- 


ſtioned when they bear witneſs to the ſtate 
of Religion in their own times, becauſe 
they diſgraced their judgment, in giving 


ear to every ſtrange tale of Monkiſh ex- 


traction. The moſt learned and virtuous 
Divine of the barbarous, ages is the vener- 


_ * « Videmus, quanto dignitatis detrimento hic error - 


© credendi recipiendique omnia facilitas affecerit ex ec- 
cc clefiaſticis hiſtoriis nonnullas; quæ nimis faciles ſe 


4 præbuerunt, in prodendis tranſcribendiſque Mir aculis, 
* à Martyribus, Eremitis, Anachoretis, et aliis ſanctis 


& viris, atque ab eorum reliquiis, ſepulcris, ſacellis, ima- 


able 
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able Bede; and the honeſteſt as well as moſt 
diſcerning hiſtorian of thoſe, or perhaps of 
any age, is Matthew Paris: yet their pro- 
penſity to recount the wonderful exceeds all 
Imagination. Neither learning, judgment, 
nor integrity could ſecure them againſt the 


general contagion. Now if this diſpoſition 


was, in them (as 1 is confeſſed) only the vice 
of the times, is it not unjuſt to aſcribe the 

| ſame diſpoſition in the * to the vice 

of the Men? ; 


 BvurT our folly * ever been, DF: is likely 
to continue, to judge of antiquity by a mo- 
dern ſtandard : when, if we would form rea- 
ſonable ideas on this ſubject, we ſhould 
compare the parts of it with one another. 
We examine the conceits of a Bafil or an 
Auſtin, on the teſt of the improved reaſon- 
ing. of our own times. And we do well. 
It is the way to read them with profit. But 
when, from a contempt of their logic, 
which follows this compariſon, we come to 


deſpiſe their other accompliſhments of parts 


and learning, we betray groſs ignorance or 
injuſtice. To know the true value of the 
Fathers we ſhould place them by their con- 
temporaries, the Pagan writers of greateſt 
tame 


— 
1 
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fame and reputation; and if they ſuffer in 
their neighbourhood; e' en let them ſtay, 


vrhere moſt of them already are, with the 


Grocers. But it is a fact none ac ted 
with antiquity will deny, how ves oe 
ſoever modern Divines may make of it, that 
as polite ſcholars (and it is this which we 
now moſt affect to value) whether in elo- 
quence, ethics, antiqu ity, or philoſophy, 
the Chriftian writers have indifputably the 
- firſt place. Nay, one may vonture to ſay, 
8 are ſome of them who have ſucceſs- 
rivaled the very beſt - authors of anti - 
quity. St. Chryſoftome has more good ſenſe 
than Plato; and you may find in Laclantius 
almoſt as many good words as in Tully, 80 
that if, on the principles of a claſſical taſte, 
we diſcard the Fathers, we ſhould diſcard 
along with them the Pagan writers of the 
fame ages; unleſs the wonderful Theolo 
of the Latter can atone for (what they bot 
have in common) their falſe rhetoric and 
bad reaſoning. | 


Tarn imperfections, therefore, being 
common both to. Gentile and Chriſtian wri- 


ters, it is plain they were the faults of the 


Times. For whatever advantages the An- 
cients 
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cients might have over us in the arts of poe- 
| try, oratory, and hiſtory, it is certain, that 
in the Science of Reaſming, as far as it con- 
cerns the diſcovery of moral truth, che mo- 
derns are [infinitely ſuperior. | Agr 


T nos E who are not able to Fans! a com- 
pariſon between them, on their own know- 
ledge, may be reconciled to this concluſion, 
when the peculiar bindrances, in the ancient 
world, to the advancement of moral truth, 
on the principles of a juſt logie. n been 
laid hefore them. 3 


Tux cultivation of the art of be 
on this ſubject, was, in the moſt early 
times of learning, in the hands of their 
Ox AToks and Sorphisrs. Whatever was 
the profeſſion, the real buſineſs of the Ora- 
tor was not to convince, but to perſuade; 
and not in favour of truth, but of conveni- 
ence or utility: which, again, was not ge- 
neral utility (for that coincides with truth) 
but particular ; ; Which is often at variance 
with it. So that theif art of reaſoning, was 
as much an art to hinder the difcovery of 
truth, as to promote it. Nor was that part 


b Ut vero :nimis judicum vis afferenda eſt, et ab ipſa 6 


which 


— 
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which was employed i in the ſupport of er- 
ror merely loſt to the ſervice of truth. The 
miſchief went further. It brought in many 
fallacious rules and modes of reaſoning, 
which greatly embarraſſed and miſled the 
Advocate when-employed in a better cauſe. 
Particularly thoſe by fimilitude and analy : 
which had their riſe from hence; and ſoon 
ſpread, like a leproſy, over all the e 
tation of antiquity. 


Wx need not wonder FOR if under this : 


management Truth was rarely found. What 


ſeems to be more ſtrange is, that, when it 


Was found, its value was ſo little under- 


ſtood that it was as frequently ſacrificed to 
the empty vanity, as to the more ſolid in- 
tereſt, of the diſputer. For the Sopbiſts, the 
ſpeculative Inquirers after truth, made their 
wiſdom (from whence they took their 


name) to conſiſt in bringing truth to the fide 
of their reaſoning; not in bringing their 
reaſoning to the fide of truth. Hence it 


became the glory of their profeſſion to de- 
monſtrate for, or againſt any opinion, in- 
_ differently : and they were never better 


Veri contemplatione ode mens, 151 PROPRIUM 8 


| ORaToRIs deus EST, Quint. I. vi. c. ii. 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed than when that propoſition was pre- 
ſcribed to them for their ſubject, let it be 
what it would; which their auditors had a 
mind ſhould be the truth. The difficulties 
they frequently had to encounter, in ſupport 
of ſo extravagant a character, introduced 
into the ancient reaſoning new modes of 
fallacies, a ſet of metaphyjcal guibbles; which 
being the invention of wiſe Men, are ned: 
only to impoſe on others as w/e. 


Bur tho' ſo much had been done to "A | 
tray, to eſtrange, and to diſcredit Truth; yet 
common ſenſe revolts againſt every thing | 

when it becomes, to a certain degree, un- 
natural. This inſolent abuſe of Reaſon, 
now proceeding: to an open mockery of 

Truth, brought the Sophiſts into public con- 

tempt: and gaye room to. another ſet of 

men, of a modeſter denomination, to raiſe 
| themſelves upon their ruins. 


THESE were the PyiLosoPHERs : and to 
theſe, it muſt be owned, the Gentile world 
owed all its real improvements i in the art of 
reaſoning, and advancement in truth.” But 
the defects of their conſtitution, the errors of 
their principles, and the folly of their con- 
duct, were fo great, that truth was kept in 


that 
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that ſlate of inferiority, in which, we ſay, 
it came to the Fatbers of the Church. It 
would ill ſuit the occaſion of this diſcourſe 
to explain theſe tflings at large: we can on- 
ly hint at ſome of the moſt conſiderable. 
Tux Philoſophers preſently ran into two 
extremes, Scepriciſm and Dogmatizing ; of 
all things the moſt hurtful to reaſon : There 
they doubted' too much; here, too little. 
And theſe vices they eontracted of the ſtock 
from which they ſprung, the Sophifts : who 
by their cuſtom of difputing for and againſt 
every thing, brought every thing, in its turn, 
according to the temper of the recipients, to 
be firmly embraced, or wantonly ſuſpected. 
For extremes often beget, and, when they 


| have begot, aheays ſupport one another. 


Ascom injury to reaſon was that prin- 
ciple, which they all held in common, bat 


truth was ever to give place to utility, A 


principle which bad the appearance of mo- 
deſty, as ſeeming only to imply, what is 
very true, that we are leſs able to judge of 
cauſes than effefts; but, indeed, the natural 
iſſue of the inveteracy and abſurdity of po- 
pular Paganiſm, and of its nnn with 
the State. 7 

| | Axo- 
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1 principle as univerſal, and no 
leſs injurious to the rights of reaſon, was 
that the fundamental doctrines of each Sect 
were to be held unqueſtioned by its follow- 
ers. For, in moſt Societies, Truth is but 
the ſecond care; the f is to provide for 
themſelves : and as this can be done only 
by uniformity of opinions, and opinions 
will continue no longer uniform than while 
they remain unqueſtioned, an þſe dixit 
Vas the rule of all, tho' the badge only of 
one Sect. Theſe ſeveral defects in the con- 


9 


ſtitution of ancient Philgſorby had, in courſe 


of time, brought on others. The Dogma- 
tiſts, as was natural, grew enthufiaftic ; and 
the Sceptics immoral. The two worſt diſaſ- 
ters that can befal a ſearcher after Truth: 


For her abode is neither in the clouds, nor 


on the dung-hill. 


Taxx then all theſe things together, and 
we ſhall ſee, they muſt be inſuperable 


bars to any great improvement, in the ſci- 


ence of moral reaſoning. 


Bur to this it will be ſaid, that thoſe 
two famous inſtruments of Truth, Loo ic 
and MATHEMAT1Cs, were, the one in- 


b vented, 
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vented, and the other highly advanced, in 
theſe very Ages. It is certain they were, 
But if A plain truth may be told, the uſe 
of theſe boaſted inſtruments goes no farther 
than to aſſiſt us, the one in the Foxx of 
reaſoning, the other in the N of | 
dt Mo | | 
 ARISTOTLE's invention of the Categor 
ries was a ſurprizing effort of human wit. 
But, in practice, Logic is more a Trick than 
n Science, formed rather to amuſe than to in- 
ſtruct. And, in ſome ſort, we may apply 
to the art of | Syllogiſm what a man of wit 
ſay s of Rhetoric, that it only tells us how 
to name thoſe tools, which nature had be- 
fore put into our hands, and habit taught 
the uſe of. However, all its real virtue 
conſiſts in the compendious detection of 2 
Fallacy. This is the utmoſt it can do for 
Truth. In the ſervice of Chicane, indeed, 
it is a mere juggler's knot, now faſt, now 
Jooſe ; and the Schools where this Legerde- 
main was exerciſed in great perfection, are 
full of the Stories of its wonders. But its 
true value is now well known: and there is 
but little need to put it lower in the general 
eſtimation. 


How- 
* 
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How vx what Logic hath loſt of its 
credit for this ſervice, Mathematics have 
gained, And Geometry \ is now ſuppoſed to 
do wonders as well in the ſyſtem of Man as 
of Matter. It muſt be oldie the real vir- 
tuc it hath, it had acquired long ſince : for, 
by whatis left us of antiquity,” we fee how 

elegantly it was then handled, and how ſub- 
limely it was purſued. But the truth is, 
all its uſe, for the purpoſe in queſtion, be- 
ſides what hath been a mentioned, 
ſeems to be only habituating the mind to 
think long and cloſely: and it would be 
well if this advantage made amends for ſome 
inconveniencies, as inſeparable from its ſtu- 
dy. It may ſeem perhaps too much a pa- 
radox to ſay, that long habit in this Science 
incapacitates the mind for reaſoning at large, 
and eſpecially in the ſearch of moral Truth. 
And yet, I believe, nothing is more certain. 
The object of Geometry is demonſtration, 


and its ſubject admits of it, and is almoſt 


the only one that doth. In this ſeience, 

whatever is not demonſtration, is nothing; 

or at leaſt below the ſublime Inquirer's re- 

gard. Probability thro' its almoſt infinite 

degrees, from fimple ignorance up to abſo- 
* 


lute 
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lute certainty, is the terra incognita of the 
Geometer. And yet here it is that the great 
buſineſs of the human mind, is carried on, 
the ſearch and diſcovery of all the impor- 
tant Truths which concern us as reaſonable 
Beings. And here too it is that all its vigour 
is exerted: for to proportion the aſſent to 
the probability accompanying every varying 
degree of moral Evidence requires the moſt 
enlarged and ſovereign exerciſe of Reaſon: 
But, as to excel in the uſe of any thing, the 
habit muſt always be in proportion to the 
difficulty, it ſeems: very unlikely that the 
Geometer, long confined to the routine of 
demonſtration, the eaſieſt exerciſe of reaſon, 
where much leſs of the * jeu0p of the 
Attention of mind is required to excel, 
ſhould form a right judgment on ſubjects, | 
whoſe Truth or Falſhood is to be rated by 
the probabilities of moral Evidence. I ven- 
ture to call mathematics. the eaſieſt exerciſe 
of reaſon, on the: authority of Cicero, who 
obſerves, that ſcarce any man ever ſet him- 
ſelf upon this fludy, who did not. make what 
progreſs in it be pleaſed b. But beſides ac- 


* Quis ignorat, ii, qui Mathematici vocantur, quanta 
in obſcuritate rerum, & quam recondita in arte'& mul- 
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quired inability, prejudice renders the vete- 
ran Mathematician ſtill leſs capable of judg- 
ing of moral Evidence. He who hath been 
ſo long accuſtomed to lay together and com- 
pare ideas, and hath reaped Demonſtration, - 
the richeſt fruit of ſpeculative Truth, for 
his labour, regards all the lower degrees of 
Evidence as in the train only of his mathe- 
matical Principality: and he commonly 
ranks them in ſo arbitrary a manner, that 
the ratio ultima Mathematicorum is become 
almoſt as great a libel upon common ſenſe, 
as other ſovereign deciſiong. I might ap; 
peal, for the truth of this, to thoſe wonder- 
ful concluſions which Geometers, when con- 
deſcending to write on Hiſtory, Ethics, or 
Theology, have made from their premiſſes. 
But the thing is notorious : and it is now no 
ſecret that the oldeſt Mathematician in Eng- 
land is the worſt Reaſoner in it. But I would 
not be miſtaken, as undervaluing the many 
uſeful diſcoveries made from time to time 
in moral matters by profeſſed Mathematicir 
ans. Nor will any one ſo miſtake me, who 


tiplici, ſubtilique yerſentur? quo tamen in genere ita 
multi perfecti homines exſtiterunt, ut nemo fere ſtudu- 
iſſe ei ſcientiæ vehementius videatur, quin, quod · volu- 
exit, conſecutus ſit; De Orat. I. i. 


b 3 does 
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does not firſt confound the Genius and the 
Geometer; and then conclude that what 
Was the atchievement of his Wit, was s the 
product of his Theorems. 6 


Fer ſtill it muſt be owned, that this dif= 
eipline habituates the mind to think cloſely ; 
and may help us to a good method of com- 
poſition, In thoſe moſt unpromiſing ages, 

when the forms of the Schools were as te- 
dious and intricate, as the matter they 
treated, was abſurd or trifling, it hath ha 
force enough to break thro the bondage of 
cuſtom, and to clear away the l that 
then perplexed and overgrew the paths of 
learning. Thomas Bradwardin, a mathe- 

matician, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 

the fourteenth Century, in his famous book 
De cauſa Dei, hath treated his ſubject, not 
as it was wont to be handled in the Schools, 
but in the better method of the Geometers. 
And in another inſtance, of more impor- 
tance, he hath given the age he lived in an 
- example to emancipate itfelf from the ſla- 
very of faſhion, I mean in his attempt (as 
by his freedom with the Fathers it ſeems to 
be) of reducing their extravagant authority 
0 more reaſonable bounds. But yet, ſo 
tho due 
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true is the. foregoing obſervation, that tho 
mathematics, in good hands, could do this, 
it could do no more: All the opening it gave 
to Truth could not ſecure Bradwardin from 
the diſhonour of becoming advocate for the 
moſt abſurd opinion that ever was, the Anti- 
Pelagian Doctrine of St. Auſtin ; in which 
the good archbiſhop was ſo much in earneſt, 
that he calls the defence of it, the Cauſe of: 
Ged. 


To return. Such was the ſtate and con- 
dition of the human underſtanding in the 
ancient World (rather a mechanical than a 
moral cultivation of reaſon) when CRI 
STIANITY aroſe, and on ſuch Principles as 
were beſt fitted to correct thoſe very errors 
and prejudices, which had fo long and fo fa- 
tally retarded the progreſs of Truth. It 
would require a juſt volume to treat this 
matter as it deſerves. - The nature of my 
work will not allow me to enlarge upon it. 
4 can only give a ſingle inſtance, but an in- 
ſtance of importance, namely the uſe of 
the Chriſtian principles in diſcovering the 
true end of man; and in directing him to 


the right mean of attaining it. 
. 
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Tux knowledge of the Onz Gop, as the 
moral and immediate Governor of the Uni- 
verſe, directly leads us to the ſupreme good; 

and the doctrine of Fa Tu, the firſt and 
only religious principle, and that too of po- 
ſitive Religion, which ever inſpired the love 
— enables us to procure it. 53 

Is the Pagan world, the end was totally 
| obſcured by "heir having always kept out of 
ſight the true God, that ſupreme good, which; 
therefore, they 1 muſt needs ſearch in vain : 
and the mean entirely loſt by their having 

introduced a number of falſe ones, hoſe 
diſcordant pretenſions and vicious examples 
had quite abſorbed the /ove of truth. 


Trxst were amongſt the great principles 
revealed by Heaven for the advancement of 
moral knowledge: and in God's good time 
they had their effect: tho' indeed ſome- 
- What with the lateſt. For it is not to be 
diſſembled, that here, as in moſt other caſes 
in the moral World, the perverſity of Man 
ſoon ran counter to God's Providence; 
which had ſo admirably fitted and I 
things for a general reform. 


I nave faid the Fathers were, at leaſt, 
equal, or rather, ſuperior | to thoſe Gentile 
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Writers, their contemporaries, whom we 
moſt affect to admire : I ſhall now explain 

the unhappy cauſes (in which religion and 
_ reaſon ſuffered equally, as they always will 
ſuffer together) why the Fathers did not, in 
the exactneſs of their Logic, and in the pu- 
rity of their Ethics, infinitely ſurpaſs them. | 


"Tux firſt Preachers of the Goſpel were 
the inſpired Meſſengers of the Wox p. They 
committed its dictates to writing; and with 
that Purity, and conſequently with that 
Splender, in which they drew hay from 
the fountain of Truth. 


Turn immediate rollowerk whom we 
are wont to call the Apoſtolic Fathers, re- 
ceived at their hands the Doctrine of Life, 
in all the ſimplicity of Under/tanding as well 
as Heart. It cannot be ſaid their Writin 
do much honour to the rational ſublimity of 
ſacred Truth; but then they have not hurt 
or violated its integrity. For falſe philoſo- 
phy had not yet made havock of the Faith, 


tho it was then indeed beginning to work. 


If, in their Writings, we ſee but little of 

that manly elegance of Reaſon, which 

makes the Scriptures ſo truly reſpeQable, it 
muſt be allowed however, there is as little 


of 
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of thoſe adulterate Ornaments, which their 
Suoceſſors brought from the brothels of Phi- 
loſophy to adorn the ſanctity of Religion: 
And let me add further, that tho tlie early 
proſpect of things may not be, in all re- 
ſpects, what we could wiſh, it; yet there 
is one circumſtance, which does great ere- 
dit to our holy Faith: It is this, that as the 
integrity and dignity of its fimple and per- 
ſect nature refuſed all fellowſhip with the 
adulterate arts of Grecian learning; fo the 
admirable diſplay of divine Wiſdom in diſ- 
poſingſthe parts, and conducting the courſe 
of the grand ſyſtem of Redemption, was not 
to be tolerably apprehended but by an im- 
proved and well diſciplined Underſtanding, 
Both theſe qualities ſuited the nobility of its 
Original. It could bear no communion 
with error; and was as little fitted to con- 


ſort with ignorance. 


Tur men of Science were not the firſt. 
who attended to the call of the Goſpel. It 
was not likely, they ſhould be the firſt. 


Their ſtation preſented many prejudices 


againft it. It was taught by ſimple and un- 


lettered Men, whoſe condition they held in 
contempt ; and it requrren that they who 
2 | Tue 


was, . 
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had been till now the Teachers of Man- 
kind, ſhould become Learners. The 
Doctrines of the Goſpel had indeed this to 
recommend them, that they were rational; 
but the Philoſophers were already no ſtran- 
gers to thoſe principles of natural Religion 
which Chriſtianity adopted, ſuch as the 
unity of the Godhead, his moral Govern- 
ment, and the effential difference between 
good and evil. The atteſtations to its Truth 
were wonderful; but theſe, their principles 
of falſe Philoſophy enabled them to evade : 
ſo that their Paſſions and Prejudices, for 
ſome time, ſupported them in holding out 
againſt all che conviction of CUE 
dence, 


Bur it was not ſo with plainer Men, 
They :ubmitted to its force, with leſs reluc- 
tance, Philoſophy had ſecreted from them 
the high truths it taught, concerning God 
and his Attributes; ſo that the Religion 
which openly delivered theſe things, of ſuch 
repoſe and comfort to the human mind, 
was eagetly embraced by them. And as 
the Grecian, Wiſdom could not keep them 
from receiving the Truth when offered, ſo 
neither did that falſe ſcience tempt them to 


vitiate 


- 
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vitiate it after they had received it, and were 
become the Preachers of it. They were 


| apt indeed to fall into the other extreme, 


and (by conſidering of how little uſe 
Philoſophy had ever been to Mankind *, 
and how violently it now oppoſed the 
new Religion which had mankind for 


its object) to neglect or avoid all human 


literature, without diſtinction. They ſaw, 


in the power of Miracles, a more effica- 


cious way of propagating the Faith: and 
they thought they ſaw, in St. Pauls cenſure 
of the Grecian ſcience, the condemnation 
of all human literature, in general. St, 
Paul had himſelf abſtained from their me- 
retricious Eloquence, and had cautioned 
poſterity againſt their magical Philoſophy, 
The firſt, left it ſhould occaſion a ſuſpicion 
that the Faith had made its way rather by 
the arts of human ſpeech, than by the 
wer of the Spirit: The latter, becauſe he 
' faw it fatally framed to infe& Religion; and 
had ſome experience, and more divine fore- 
fight, that it would ſpeedily do ſo. | 


- » Eft enim Philoſophia paucis contenta Judicibus, 
Multitudineim conſulto ipſa * Cic. Tuſcul. queſt. 

I. ii. o. wo | | 2 7 
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InvzxD the time was at hand; For the 


convictive evidence, and rapid progreſs of 


the Goſpel had ſo ſhaken and diſconcerted 
Learned pride, that the next age ſaw a tor- 


rent of Believers pour in, from the Schools 
of their Rhetors, the Colleges of their Phi- 


loſophers, and the Cloiſters of their Prieſts. 


The ſincerity. of theſe illuſtrious Converts in 
embracing a Religion which did not hold 
out, ſo much as in diſtant proſpect, any ad- 
vantages of the temporal kind, cannot be 
fairly brought in queſtion. Their diſcre- 
| 9 their prudence, were the things want- 

For that paſſion of new Converts, 
Zeal which is then leaſt under the direc- 
tion of Knowledge when it moſt needs it, 


hindred them from making their advantages 


of the principles of Revelation; ſo ad- 
mirably fitted, as we have ſhewn, to im- 
prove human nature on that fide where its 


perfection lies, I mean, in the high attain- 


ments of moral Science. For, inſtead of rea- 
ſoning from truths clearly revealed, and ſo, 
from things known, to advance, by due de- 
grees, in the method of the mathematicians, 
to the diſcovery of truths unknown, They 
traveſted obſcure uncertainties, nay, man 


eld 
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41 errors, into truth; and ſought in Philo- 
phy and Logic analogies and quibbles to 
port them. | 

Turin two great objects, as 13 


them, were to increaſe the number of Be- 
levers; and to defend the Faith againſt In- 


| fidels and Heretics. 


 AmonosT the means they employed for 
the ſpeedy converfion of the world, one was 
to bring Chriſtianity as near to the Genius 
of the Gentile Religion, and of the Greet 
Philoſophy *, as could be done with a ſafe 


_ conſcience, and without offence, They 
thought it prudent to avail themſelves of _ 


* It is very obſervable, that, while the ante | 
thus diſhonouring 8 by giving it the faſhion- 
able air of Paganiſm, the Philoſophers, on their fide, 
were as buſy in reforming and purifying their Syſtems 
on the model of the great truths of Revelation. ¶ See Div. 
Leg.] And, what is yet more ſtrange, this mutual ap- 
proach ſtill kept them at an irreconciled diſtance. For 
the advances on both ſides were only that each might 
keep their own ground the better; the Philoſophers, 
dy conciliating-the Reaſon ; the Fathers, by indulging 
to the Paſſions; into which different conduct they were 
equally betrayed by the condition of our common na- 

ture, unable either to bear pure and n truth, or 
groſs and undiſguiſed error. 


4 4 pre- 
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prejudices of Paganiſm ; and perhaps they 
themſelves were not free from all remains 
of thoſe prejudices. The Jewiſh law, ill 
underſtood, ſatisfied them in the innocence 
of theſe means. They ſaw there, compli- 
ances made by God himſelf to the preju- 


dices and ſuperſtitions of the times. But they 


did not ſee that a local Worſhip, inſtituted 
for peculiar and temporary ends, was to be 
conducted on maxims different from thoſe 
of a general Religion erected on the uni- 
verſal principles of Spirit and Truth. They 
did not fee that one mean was to be purſued 
when the end was to keep a choſen Family 
from the contagion of a peſtiferous Idolatry ; 
and another, when Idolaters were to be in- 
vited into the profeſſion of ſaving Faith. 


Tuxer were two things in Paganiſm, 
which, as they excited and kept up that 
amuſing exerciſe of the mind, Admiration, 
did, more than any other, hold the people 
attached to Idolatry; and theſe were s- 
TERIOUS RIT ES and HIDDEN DOCTRINES. 


Ox would think it hard to find an equi- 
valent for theſe in fo ſimple and perfect a 


1 Religion 


„ 
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5 Religion as the Chriſtian 35 yet the figura- 


tive expreſſions in the inſtitution of the laft 
Supper, and the frequent mention of myſte- 
ries in the Apoſtolic Writings, tho' it be of 


myſteries which the Genius of the Goſpel 


had revealed, not of ſuch as it had invented, 
gave occaſion to accommodators to ſpeak of 
the celebration of the laſt Supper as a myſte- 
rious rite, to which they applied all the 
terms in uſe at the celebration of the Pagan 


Myſteries z and of the doctrine of Redemp- 
kin as one of thoſe ſublime and hidden 


Doctrines, which the fanatic Platoniſts, the 


faſhionable ſect of thoſe times, boaſted they 


had in truſt, for the purification and ad- 
vancement of human nature. | 


N This will account for a circumſtance that never 
fails of giving ſcandal to the readers of Church -Hiſtory: 
Which is, that the Principles and Doctrines of the An- 
cient Heretics were infinitely more ſhocking and abſurd 


than thoſe of any modern Sectaries. The reaſon (we 


ſee) is that the ancient Heretics formed their tenets on 
the Principles of Pagan Philoſophy; while the modern 
SeQaries form theirs on the Books of ſacred Scripture. 
And tho' the one was on Philoſophy reformed and puri- 


fed, and the other is on the Bible perverted and miſun- 


derſtood, yet the difference in | favour of the latter be- 
comes immenſe. 
ö T HIS 
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Tus myſterious Genius of Paganiſm, 
together with its popular abſurdities, natu- 
rally and neceſſarily produced a method of 
teaching, which always pleaſes the imagi- 
nation in proportion as it diſguſts the judg-' 
ment, that is to ſay, the method of Allegory. 
An art excellently fitted to cover the early 
follies of vulgar Gentiliſm, and to ornament 
the late knaveries of the PL;loſophic ; but 
very abhorrent of the genius of Chriſtianity, 
where every thing was rational, and every - 
thing plain and open. Vet as Allegory 
was become the general Vehicle of inſtru- 
ction, and that which particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed the School of PLA TO, the Fathers, 
who leaned moſt towards that Set, thought 
fit to accommodate themſelves to the faſhion. 
They allegorized every thing; and their 
ſucceſs was ſuch as might be expected from 
ſo abſurd a meafure. Here, again, Fudaiſm, 
miſunderſtood, ſupported them in this ill- 
judged expedient. For the Zaw is full of 
Allegories, and figurative repreſentations. 
And with great propriety, as that religion 
was dependent on, and preparatory to the 
Goſpel: which, being its end and completion, 
required to have ſome ſhadow of itſelf de- 


lineated in the means. But this, which 
c ſhews 


. 
— — 


fondneſs for the Academy aroſe partly from 
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| ſhews the uſe of Allegories to be reaſonable 
in the Old 7. eftament, ſhews the folly of ex- 


pecting them in the New. For when the 


fabſtance was advanced, and placed in full 
light, the ſhadow was of courſe to be caſt 
behind. Yet, by che moſt unaccountable 


perverſity, the very reaſon which the A- 
poſtle gives for the neceſſity of interpreting 
the Law figuratively, that tbe Letter killeth, 
but the Spirit giveth life, was made the au- 
thority for oe — Goſpel in the fame | 


manner. 


Wr have ſaid, that the ſchool to which the 
Fathers chiefly inclined, was the academy. 
There is a paſſage in St. Auſtin, which ſhews 


to what exceſs the Authority of Plato was 


carried. In his Confeſſions, he returns thanks to 


God for having made the books of Plato an 


Inſtrument of redeeming him from the errors 
of Manicheiſm. His partialities for that Phi- 


loſopher muſt have ſtrangely blinded him; 


for, humanly ſpeaking, nothing could have 


more contributed to keep him a Manichean 


than the Doctrines of Plato, who held two 
coeternal principles, God and matter, and 
that the latter was the cauſe of evil, This 


its 
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its being the Philoſophy in faſhion, and 


partly becauſe (in conſequence of that) ſe= , 


veral of the Fathers came from that School 
into the Church ; but chiefly becauſe they 
had entertained greater hopes of bringing 
over the Platoniſts to the Faith, which, as 
Plato was in the higheſt credit, would be a 
victory over Philoſophy, in general. What 
they ſeemed to ground their hopes upon was 
the ſceptical diſpoſition of the Academy as 
in its firſt inſtitution. The ſoberer Platoniſts 
profeſſed to ſeek Truth; and were not 
aſhamed to own they could not find it. 
It was therefore imagined they would 
gladly receive it, in doctrines ſo rationally 
deduced, and ſo clearly revealed. But in 
this they were deceived : for Uncertainty ĩs 
not the fate and condition of the Sceptic's 
knowledge, but the Principle and the Ge- 
nius of it, and it was departing from the 
fundamental laws of their profeſſion to ac- 
knowledge any thing Certain. As for the 
enthuſiaſtic part of this Sect, which was 
now daily getting ground, the magic, to 
which they were ſo madly given, kept them 
confined within its circle. This, and ſome 
manifeſt miſchiefs, which even the warm- 


eſt of the Fathers could not but perceive, 
_— ; made 
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made them ever and anon, when in ill hu- 
mour with a Heretic, to execrate the Schools 
of Plato, Ariftetle, Pythagoras, &c. and de- 
nounce each of them, in their turns, to be 
the great nurſeries of Error : as Tertullian 
did of the chief of them, who calls Plato- 
niſm the common ſeaſoning of Hereſy. But, 
falſely ſuppoſing that the evil aroſe from 
| this or that particular Sect, when it had its 
root in the conſtitution of them all, they went 
on exclaiming againſt their particular Do- 
&rines, and theologizing and reaſoning on 
their general Principles. We ſay the Fa- 
thers would ſometimes call the Greek Phi- 
loſophy the nurſery of Hereſy. Nothing 
is more true, And yet all the difference 
between the Orthodox and the Heretics, as 
far as concerned their application of Philo- 
ſophy to Religion, was only from leſs to 
more. - The Orthodox employed it to ex- 
Alain articles of faith; and the Hereties to 
invent them v. 


Tas ach for a taſte of the Dida#ic 
Theology of the Fathers. Their Palemic 
favoured as ſtrongly of the ſame impure 


| 3 Hereticorum n 
mixture. 
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mixture. For, the form of argumegt, and 
force of confutation, came from the ſame 
Shops: From the teaching Rhetors they 
learnt the art of reaſoning by /imilitudes and 
 gnalegies ; from the talking Orators, that 
capital argument, called, ad hominem ; and 
from the wrangling academic Philgſapbers, 
the addreſs of ng any fort of Principles to 
ſupport their own opinions, or confute their 
adverſaries. The three laſting bars to the 
| diſcovery and advancement of Truth. 


Bur matters ſtill. grew from bad to 
worſe; till one black cloud of blind credu- 
lity had over-ſpread- the Weſtern World: 
this was followed by a Spiritual Dominion, 
which took advantage of the diſorders occa- 
fioned by the continued inroads of fierce 
Barbarians, to ſtrike its roots deep and wide 
in the fat and lumpiſh ſoil of Gothic igno- 
rance. For as a Temporal Tyranny main- 
tains itſelf by corrupt Manners, ſo a Spiri- 
tual, by corrupt Dactrines. And, as in large 
Empires ſubject to the former, the luxury of 
Vice runs into. delicacies; ſo, in thoſe of the 
latter, the Abſurdity of Doctrines converts 
itſelf into Subtilties. Hence the original of 
the School MEN s art; as we find it com- 
pleted 1 in the PeRIPATETIC Code of Sum 
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an * And this was in the order | 
of things : what the fanatic vifions of the 
Platonic Philoſophy had brought into the 
Faith, it was but fit the frigid fabilties of 
the Ariſtotelian ſhould ſupport *. And it is 
obfervable, that the uſe the Schoolmen made 
of their diſputatious genius, was juſt the fame. 
the Sepbiſts had made before them. For tri- 


umphant Dulneſs commonly grows wanton 


in the exerciſe of imputed Wit. And the 
Sic and Non of Peter Abelard was now as 
famous as heretofore the agoCanageof Gorgias. 

AT length Truth ſhot its ray into this 
Chaos of diſordered reaſon; but it came not 
directly from its Source; but from the fer- 


Lot ment of ſuch Paſſions as error and corrup- 


tion are apt to raiſe amongſt thoſe who gor 
vern in, and bene fit by, that ſtate of confu- 
fion, For when a Reform happens to ariſe 
from within, it cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
its birth in a bove of truth; hardly, in 
the knowledge of it. Generally, ſome o- 
blique Paſſion gratifies itſelf in decrying 
the groſſer corruptions, ſupported by, and 

It is remarkable, that the Mahametan Arabs, by the 

aſſiſtance of the ſame Philoſophy, invented the ſame 
Find of Scholaſtic Theology : and, as with ſuperior re- 
finement, in proportion to the ſubtiler wits of that peo- 


ple; ſo, with better judgment : for that which obſcures 
yealon, will OP be a cover for abſurdity. g 


ſupporting, 
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ſupporting, Thoſe it hates. The Machine 
thus ſet a going, Truth has fair play: ſhne 
is now at liberty to procure friends, and to 
attach them to her ſervice. This was the 
courſe of things in the Revolution we are 
about to ſpeak of; and is the natural riſe ' 
and progreſs of religious Reformations in ge- 
neral. For if, in the ſtate of ſue eſtabliſh- 
ed error, Providence was to wait till a love 
of truth had ſet men upon ſhakip 
bondage, its Diſpenſations 
provide that timely aid, whi 
fad they always do to diſtreſſed Humanity. 
For when the corruption hath ſpread ſo 
wide, as to make Truth, if by chance ſhe 
could be found, an indifferent object; 
What is there left, to enable men to, break 
their fetters, but the claſhing intereſts of the 
corruption itſelf? And it is knowing as It- 
tle of the religious, as of the; maral courſe 
of God's Providence, to upbraid hoſe; 
who have profited of this blefling; with the 
baſeneſs of the Inſtruments that procured it. 
How vr, the love of Truth ſoon came 
in aid of Thoſe, whom St. Paul himſelf did 


148i on veut ſeduire les cauſes des progres de la Re- 
'& forme A des principes ſimples, on verra, qu en Alle- 


s magne ce fut POuvrage de Vinteret, en Anglete 
&© celui de l Amour; et en France celui de la Nouveau- 
<< te, ou peut - tre d'une Chanſon,” Voiez, Aemeixs 
pour ſorvir d i Hiſtoire de Brandebourg de main de Mai- 


tre, P+ 27. 
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not think pt to diſcourage; ſuch as preach 
Chrift even of envy and firife,” to carry en 
the work of Reformation. For though the 
. groſſneſs of the corruptions did not ſtraitway 
alt them ſigſpected; yet, being tyranni- 
cally impoſed, they ſoon became bated; 
and that hatred brought on an enquiry, 
which never ended but with their detection. 
And then, 'Fhoſe; whoſe honeſty and cou- 
rage emboldeneũ them to make a ſeceſſion, 
found no way of ſupporting themſelves in 
their new - recovered liberty, but by ſupply+ 
ing their want of _ with a — 
ſhare of knowledge. 


To this every thing Gnettred. They 
were led, even hy the ſpirit of oppoſition, to 
tze fountain of truth, the Scriptures; from 
which they had been ſo long excluded. 
And the Scriptures, as we obferved, had, 
amongſt their other advantages, this pecu- 
Har virtue, to direct and enlarge the Mind; 
by providing it with fuch objects as were 
beſt ſuited for its contemplation ; and pre- 
ſenting them in ſuch lights as moſt readily 
promoted its improvement by them, Such 
too was the gracious diſpoſition of Heaven, 
that, at the very time they were breaking up 

the - recovered fountains” of divine know- 
lodge, the whole treaſury. of human learn- 
| & 4 "> 4 my 
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ing was ready to be laid open to them. For 
a powerful Nation of fierce Enthuſiaſts, the 
enemies of the Chriſtian name, had juſt 
driven Grecian Literature from its native 
ſoon, "and forced it to take ne * 


How n are the ways of Provi- 
dence! and how. illuſtrious was its preſent 
diſpenſation ! It directed the independent, 
the various, and the contrary Revolutions 
of theſe times, to rectify the miſchiefs occa- 
_ fioned by the aft Whereby that very 
Laing which, in the firſt ages had been 
perverted to corrupt Chriſtianity, was now 
employed to purify and reſtore it * that very 
Philpſophy, which had been adopted to ex- 
plain articles of Faith, was now ſtudied on- 
Iy to inſtruct us in the hiſtory of the human 
mind, and to aſſiſt us in developing its fa- 
culties, and regulating its operations: and 
thoſe very ſyſtems which had ſupported the 
whole body of School divinity, now afforded 
* principles proper to overturn * 


1 Bor in the courſe of this 1 it 
was not enough that the bad Logic, on 
which the School-determinations reſted, 
ſhould be reduced to its Juſt, value.” The 


ſervice 
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ſervice of Truth required the invention of a 


better. A better was invented: and the 
ſuperiority that followed from its uſe was 
immediately felt: So that our adverſaries 
were ſoon reduced to avail themſelves of the 
ſame advantages. Thus the true ſcience af 
humanity opened and enlarged itſelf: It 
ſpread and penetrated through every quar- 
ter; till i it arrived to that diſtin guiſhed con- 
dition in-which we place the true N of 
theſe later Ages. ls 


Tax advantage of the madern over. an- 
cjent. Times, in the ſucceſsful purſuit of 
moral {cjence, is now generally acknow- 
ledged. And the impartial Reader, who, 
hath attended to theſe brief reflections, will, 
we preſume, . find no other cauſe, to which 
it can be ſo reaſonably aſcribed, as to the 
genius and the conftitution of the Chriſtian 
religion; whoſe Dofrines reveal the great 
Principles of moral truth; and whoſe Diſci- 
pline eſtabliſhes a . conſecrated tq 
the ſervice of it. 


IT is true, indeed, Pied concurrence of 
feveral croſs accidents had for many ages de- 
prived the World of theſe advantages: They 


bad defeated the AE virtue and N 
I 
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of the Doctrines; and rendered the Diſci- 


pline vain and uſeleſs. For theſe two parts 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. cannot act but in 
conjunction: ſeparate them, and its Doctrines 
will abound in enthufiaſms, and its Diſci- 
pline, in ſuper/titions. But now, fince the 
cold and heavy incumbrance of human inven- 
tions hath been removed out of the Lord's 
Vineyard, the Miniſters of Religion have 


been enabled 'to produce that fruit which, 


from the beginning, they Were appointed 
to cultivate and mature. So that greater 
improvements were made, during the laſt 
two hundred years, in the ſcience of Hu- 
manity, than in all the preceding ages pus 
together, 


Non let any one, from what he may 


have ſeen not very conformable to theſe 
ideas, ſuſpect the truth of this repreſenta- 
tion. It was never pretended that theſe ad- 
vantages prevailed equally or conſtantly, in 
all places, to which the influence of their 
cauſes had reached. As time would im- 
prove them in ſome, ſo it would impait 


them in others, All Nature is in a conſtant 
flux, and every modification of it, however 


circumſtanced, when conſidered locally, 
muſt have its period; and ſuch as are maſt 


= | valu- 
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valuable, have, very often, the quickeſt. Of 


the advantages ſpoken of above, a certain 
| Proteſtant Community, not far from us; 
Had made the beſt uſe: and the Syſlein f 
Man, that is, of Ethics and Theology, had 


received there al moſt as many improvements, 


as the Syſtem of Nature, amongft another 


people, hath done ſince. It would have 
received more but for the evil inffuènce 
which the corrupt and fiſtaken Politics of 
thoſe times had upon it. For Politics have 
ever had great effects on ſcience. And this 
18 natural. What is ſtrange in the ſtoty is, 
that theſe ſtudies gradually decayed under a 
conſtitution eſtabliſhed upon better. princi- 
ples. So that there was neither force enough 
in the public genius to emulate their Fore- 


" Fathers; nor ſenſe enough to underſtand _ 


the uſe of their diſcoveries. It would bean 
invidious taſk to enquire into the cauſes of 
that degeneracy. It is ſafficient, for men's 
humiliation, that they felt the effects. Not 
* that we muſt ſuppoſe, there was nothing to 
diſhononr the happier times' which went 
| before : there were too many: but then the 


miſchiefs were well repaired by the abun- 


dance of the bleſſings. That Church, like 


a fair and 1 I tree, teemed once with 
Woti 25 | the 
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the richeſt and nobleſt burthen. And tho, 
together with its beſt fruits, it puſhed out 
ſome hurtful ſuckers, receding every way 
from the mother plant; crooked and 
miſhapen, if you will, and obſcuring and 
eelipſing the beauty of its ſtem ; yet ſtill 
there was ſomething in their height and 
 verdute - which beſpoke the generoſity of 
the ſtock they roſe from: She hath been 
ſince ſeen under all the marks of a decay: 
her top ſcorched and blaſted; her chief 
branches bare and dry, and nothing of that 
comelineſs which once invited the whole 
Continent to her ſhade. The principal ſign 
of life ſhe gave, was the exſudirig from her 
ſickly Trunk a number of deform'd Fun- 
gus's; which called themſelves of her, 
becauſe they ſtuck upon her ſurface, and 
ſucked out the little remainder of her ſap 
and ſpirits, 


To conclude: My more immediate con- 
ern in theſe Arabs was to juſtify the 
FaTrtxs from the injurious contempt un- 
der which they now lye. But, in the courſe 
of this Apology, I have endeavoured to 
ſerve a greater purpoſe ; which was, to vin- 

OED dicate 
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Keate our holy Religion from its pott 
impotency and incapacity to direct and en- 


large the reaſoning faculties, in the diſcovery | 
and advancement of moral truth. 


So far then as to the genius and literary 


falents of the Fathers : their moral charac- 


ter is a diſtinct queſtion; and would well 
bear, and deferve examination. But I have 
already gohe beyond my limits. However, 
this I may venture to fay, that the moſt pre- 
judiced againſt them, tho they talk, will ne- 
ver be able to prove, that they had an im- 
moral intention to deceive . If there be any 
learned man who thinks otherwiſe, I would 


_ adviſe him, before he attempts to proſecute 


this charge againſt them, to weigh well the 
force of the following Remark, tho made 
on ſomewhat a different occaſion. When- 


ever (ſays the admirable author of the 


% Eſprit des Loix) one obſerves, in any age 
4 or government, the ſeveral. Bodies in a 


2 Community intent on augmenting their 


* own authority, and vigilant to procure 


. ® See a very ſenſible and ingenious Writer, the Re- 
KR Mr. Frederick Toll, on this head, p. 88, & ſeq» 
who (diſtin from the merits of the cauſe) has with un- 


'Eumiten abilities and candor Defended the Free 3 


of Dr. Middleton. | 
GE OEM cents 
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* certain advantages to themſelves excluſive 
te of each other's pretenſions, we ſhould 
© run a very great chance of being deceived 
*« if we regarded theſe attempts as a certain 
* mark of their corruptions, By an unhap- 

« pineſs inſeparable from the condition of 
* humanity, Moderation is a rare virtue in 
© Men of ſuperior talents. And as it is al- 


© ways more eaſy to puſh on force in the 
« direction in which it moves, than to ſtop _ 


« or divert its moment ; perhaps, in the 


* claſs of ſuperior Geaiuſes, you will ſoon- 


* er find men extremely virtuous, thaw ex- 


1 OY prudent. * *” 


© Lorſque dans un Siccle, ou — 
on voit les divers Corps de ! Etat chercher à augmentet 
leur Autoritẽ, & a prendre les uns ſur les aut de cer- 
tains avantages, on ſe tromperoit ſouvent, ſi regar. 
doit leurs entrepriſes, comme une marque certaine de 
leur Corruption. Par un malheur attachẽ à la condi- 


tion humaine, les Grands -· hommes moderes ſont rares; 


& comme il eſt toũjours plus aiſe de ſuivre ſa force que 
de Parreter, peut - ẽtre dans la claſſe des Gens fuperieurs, 
eft-il plus facile de trouver des Gens extremement ver- 
tueux, que des hommes extremement ſages. See the 
Eſprit des Loix, vol. ii. p. 334. octavo edit. a Work 
that makes the Age amends for all the looſe, declamato- 
ry, party pamphlets on Government, Politics, Patriotiſm, 
and Laws, with which it hath been fo long beduped, 
bewildered, and amuſed, 
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Biene URSE 
On the ATTEMPT of the IS 


| EMPEROR JULIAN 


To rebuild the 


ts of JERUSALEM, 
BOOK IL 


TN confidering the ſtate 4 this new 
. | contiaverly, concerning MIRACLes, 
two things ſeemed to be wanting, tho 
very uſeful to oppoſe to the aca of 
licentious Readers, who are commonly 
more forward fo rome to a concluſion — 
the Diſputants therfiſclves ; the one was, to 
ſhew that 4 the Miracles recorded in 
Church-Hiftory, are not forgeries or delu- 
ſions : The other, that their evidence doth 
not ſtand on the ſame foot of credit with the 
Miracles recorded in Goſpel-Hiflory. For 
moſt theological d:bates amongſt Church- 
| men, notwithſtandin g the ſervice they do 
B to 
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to Truth, occaſion this apparent miſchief to 
the People, that the Enemies of religion 
ſpread abroad their own conſequences from 
them, as the conſequences of the doctrines 
advanced, how contrary ſoever to the ex- 


preſs reaſonings and . of the Par- 
ties concerned. 


To obviate therefore the ABUSES ariſing 
from the management of the preſent que- 
ſtion, I have taken upon me to defend a 


- MiRAcLE oF THE FOURTH CENTURY ; 


and to enquire into the nature of that Evi- 
dence, which will demand the afſent of every 
reaſonable man to a miraculous fact. 


Tux firſt part of this plan is proſecuted 
in the following ſheets : The ſecond, will 
afford a ſubject for another diſcourſe. 


Mx chief purpoſe here is to prove the 
miraculous interpoſition of Providence, in 
defeating the attempt of JuL1an to rebuild 

the TzmPLE or JERUSALEM, | 


As my defign in writing is in behalf of 


our common Chriſtianity, and not to ſup- 
port or to diſcredit the particular doctrines 
of this or that Church or Age; I have taken 
for wy ſubje a Miracle worked by the im- 

| mediate 
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mediate Agency of God, and not — 
the Miniſtry of his Servants, | 


So that, whether the.power of miracles 
az exerciſed by the Apoſtles, and their firſt 
followers, ceaſed with them, or was con- 
veyed to their ſucceſſors of the next age, is 
a queſtion that doth not at all affect the pre- 
ſent ſubject: For, God's ſhortening the 
hands of his ſervants doth not —_ chat 
he ſhortened his own. 


CEHEAEL - 
W HEN God, is bis mercy, had 


decreed to reſtore mankind to the 
ſtate of immortality forfeited by Adam, he 
ſaw fit, in order to preſerve the memory 
of himſelf amidſt'a world running headlong 
into Idolatry, to ſelect a fingle Family, 
which, advanced into a Nation, might, 
in the interim, become the repoſitory of 
his holy Name. To this purpoſe he took 
the ſeed of Abraham, in reward of the vir- 
tues of their forefathers, and, in due time, 
brought them, by Leaders choſen from 
amongſt themſelves, to the Land he had 
appointed for them, 
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In compliance with the religious notions 
of thoſe times, he condeſended, when he 
communicated himſelf as the Maker and 
Governor of the Univerſe, to adopt them 
for his peculiar People, under the idea of 
their tutelar Deity, or the God of Abrabam, 


Jaac, and Jacob. And, the better to ſe- 


cure the great end of their ſeparation, aſ- 
ſumed likewiſe the title and office of their 
King, of civil Governor, 


Hence their Religion came under the 
idea of a Law; .and. was ſo conſidered and 
denominated. And their Law was, in the 


ſtricteſt ſenſe, Religion, as having all the 
ſanctions of a divine command. 


In a word, thoſe two great Rules of "uf 
man conduct, which are, elſewhere, kept 
ſo diſtin& by their different originals, and 


different adminiſtrations, were, here, by 


the ſameneſs in both, ſpecifically loſt in a 
perfect incorporation. And the whole œco- 


nomy (as every thing in this diſpenſation 
Was relative to the Jews as a body) went 


| under the common name of Law. 


From this account of the Jow!fh Conſti- 
| mien, it follows, That Religion, which, 
Vert LS 
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elſewhere, hath only particulars for its ſub- 
jects, had, Here, the nation or communi- 
ty: And what, elſewhere, as far as concerns 
the divine origine of religion, is only a pri- 
vate matter, was, Here, a public: For the 


Deity being both their tutelary God and ci- 


vil Governor, the proper object of his care, 
in each capacity, was the collective Body: 
And, whether we conſider the obſervance 
due to him under the idea of Law or Reli- 
gion, it was ſtill the Body which was the 
proper ſubject of it. Not but that Religion 
had there a private part, or particulars for 
its ſubject: But then it was that Religion 
we call natural; founded in what reaſon 
diſcovers of the relation between the Creator 
and the Creature; an aid, which Revela- 
tion is ſo far from rejecting, that we find it 


cConſtitutes the ground of every extraordina- 


ry Diſpenſation vouchſafed by God to man- 
kind. For, he that cometh to God, [i. e. by 
revelation] muſt believe that be is, and that Fe 
is a rewarder of them that diligently ſee bim. 

From this account of the Hebrew Go- 


vernment, one natural conſequence ariſeth, 
That the principal Rites of their religion 


« Heb. xi. 6. — 
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and law wereto be performed and celebrated. 
in ſome determined place. This, the ob- 


ject and ſubject of their ceremonial ſeemed 


equally to require. For, the ideas of tute- 


lary God and King implied a Local reſi- 


dence : And a national act, created by the 
relations ariſing from theſe things, required 
a fixed and certain place for its celebration : 
And both together ſeemed to mark out the 
Capital of the Country for that purpoſe. 


Tals conſequent practice, which the 


nature and reaſon of things ſo. evidently 


point out, the Inſtitutes of the Hebrew Con- 
ſtitution expreſly order and enjoin. During, 
the early and unſettled times of the Jew!/h. 
State, the Sacrifices, preſcribed by their Ri- 


tual, were directed to be K up before 


the door of an ambulatory Tabernacle: But 
when they had gained the eſtabliſhment de- 
creed for them, and a magnificent Temple 


was erected for religious worſhip, then all 


their Sacrifices were to be offered at Tae 
lem only, 


Now, ſacrifices en the ſubſtance. 
af their national worſhip, their Religion. 


could not be faid to ſubfiſt longer than the 
continuance of that Celebration, But fa- 
Fi *T crifices 
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crifices could be performed only in one ap- 
pointed Temple: So that, when this was 
finally deſtroyed, the loftitation itſelf be- 
came aboliſhed. 


Nox was any thing more conſonant to 
the nature of this religion, than the aſſign- 
ing ſuch a celebration of its Rites. The 
Temple would exiſt while they remained a 
People, and continued ſovereign : And when 
they ceaſed to be ſuch, they would indeed 


| loſe- their Temple, but then they had 


no further uſe for it; becauſe the Rites 
there celebrated were relative to them, only 


as a civil policied Nation. 
Tuxsꝝ conſequences are all ſo neceſſarily 


connected, and clearly underſtood, that 


when Jeſus informs the woman of Samaria 
of the approaching abolition of the Law of 
Moſes, he expreſſes himſelf by this circum- 


. ſtance, that men ſhould 0 longer worſhip 


at the Temple of Jeruſalem *. 


As on the other hand, when the falſe 
witneſſes againſt Stephen depoſed that they 
heard him ſay, that Jeſus of Nazareth 
wwould deſtroy the holy place, the Temple, 
they drew their own inference from it, that 

John iv. 21. 
B 4 he 
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he would change the law and cuſtoms which 
. had delovered them 


Ir, from the nature of this religion, we 
go on to conſider its end, we ſhall find, in it, 
all the marks of a Religion, preparatory and 
introductory to another more complete and 
perfect; of which it contains the rudiments, 
and preſents the ſnadow. Such as the con- 
fining its fundamental doctrine, the wor- 
ſhip of the true God, within the limits of 
one {mall Country. Such again, as its mul- 
tifarlous and enigmatic Ritual; of which 
no reaſonable account can be had, but that 
part was inſtituted to oppoſe the reigning 
ſuperſtitions, in order to preſerve the Sepa- 
ration; and part to prefigure, by types or 
ſymbols, the eſſential circumſtances of lun 
due Diſpenſation. | 


Bu' Chriſtianity, which eſtabliſhed ts \ 
pretenſions by the power of Miracles and the . 
purity of Doctrine, doth in fact ſupport , 
theſe copcluſios, by repreſenting Judaiſm ; 


Ads vi, 13, 14. And in this the Falſhood of thelr 
teſtimony ſeemed to conſiſt. For Stephen could never 
| have ſpoken ſo crudely of the Deſtruction of the Lau, 
when his Maſter had ſaid, he was not come to deftroy 6 1 
the Law but to B bg v. M. 


C 
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as only the rudiments and ſhadow of its own 
more complete cxconomy, fs 


Tuts being premiſed, we ſay, that the 
more perfect] Diſpenſation could not take 
place till the leſs perfect, which prefigured 
it, and prepared its way, was ſet aide and 
aboliſhed. 


Bur now, if the mere — 1 * 
rence to a Religion, or Men's calling them- 
ſelves of it, were enough to prevent its abo- 
lition, the perverſeneſs and obſtinacy of 
our nature are ſuch, that they might, and, 
in fact, would lie in the way, and obſtruet 
che purpoſes of Providence. 


Taxkgroxx has the great Diſpoſer of all 
things ſo divinely conſtituted this prepara» 
tory Religion, as to put it out of the power 
of human perverſity even to delay or retard 
its deſtined abolition ; by ſo conſtituting 
the natures, and diſpoſing the order of his 
Diſpenſations, that thoſe effential Rites, 
which made the Jeuiſß Religion to be what 
it was, ſhould of neceſſity require a fixed 
local celebration, which it was not poſſible 
to perform longer than while the Jewiſh 
People continued a Nation, and in Foe 
ſion of the * gnty of Paleſtine. 


Chryſo jo 
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Chryſoftem has an elegant obſervation to this 
purpoſe : © From the neceſſity (ſays he) of 


a local worſhip, God covertly withdrew 
«the Jews from the rage of ritual obſerv- 


< ances. For as a Phyſician, by breaking 
ec the cup, prevents his patient from indulg- 
“ing his appetite in a hurtful draught ; fo 
e God with-held them from their ſacrifices, 
by deſtroying the City itſelf, and making 
the place inacceflible to all of them*.” 

I may not be improper, in this place, 
to take notice of an objection, though in- 
deed it be already obviated. It is, © that 
the ſacrificing at Jeruſalem being a mere 
ceremony, we can hardly conceive how the 
want of it ſhould annihilate the whole ſy- 
ſtem of a religious Inſtitution.” The ob- 
jection goes upon ideas foreign to the ſub- 
jet. The eſence of the Jewiſh religion 


was ceremonial. Hence it is, that there is 


no word in the Hebrew language that ſigni- 


: —Aſs The xala Tov rd ad Aavlavorlas 
ary dniyalk, 11s rd mwyiypa Harden te 
&y d Ialęds (5101 The Axalpy vygomooias I dapperger, T0 
exi- aParicas, d STw 3 0 Otos rd vgl amyyale, 
why i avril xabirur, * wounras auI goal 
. Homil, VI. adverſ. J ud, 
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fies what we mean by ceremonies: nor, if 
what we have delivered, concerning the na- 
ture and genius of the Jew!/h religion, be 
true, could there be any ſuch. The fame 
is obſervable in the Greek language. And the 
reaſon” is the fame. It hath been ſhewn 
_ elſewhere *, that this nature was common 


both to the Jewiſh and Greek Religions; 


rational indeed, in the former; but altoge- 
ther abſurd in the other. Yet it will be ſaid, 
the Romans had a word to expreſs ceremo- 
nes. It is true, they had. And the reaſon 
of their having it will ſhew why the Jews 
and Greeks had it not. Their Lawgiver, 
Numa, inſtituted a kind of ſyſtem of natu- 
ral Religion for their national uſe; which, 
time and craft ſoon corrupted with groſs ido- 
latries, So that as ſuperſtitions accumulat- 
ed, they would be under a neceſſity of in- 
venting a word to fignify that ſpecific mode 
of worſhip, through which ſuch ſuperſti- 
tions were conveyed. 


Tuus Judaiſm being of neceſſity to ra 
on the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, we ſee 
for what reaſon it was predicted, that when, 


3 cane, the ſceptre Joould yu e 
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Judah. . Admirable are the ways of Provi- 
dence! and fo will they be always found, 
whenever we happen upon the clue, that 
leads us to the right opening. 


Ix then, from the nature of kings ie doth 
appear, that the TEMPLE Worsnte ' muſt 
fall with the rife of that which is in ſpirit 
end intruth; and that the abolition of the 
Moſaic Law is eſſential to the eſtabliſhment 
of the Goſpel ; we cannot but conclude, 
that à matter of this importance (ſo illuſtri- 
ous a proof of the relation and dependance 
between theſe two Religions!) muſt be pre- 
dicted, both by the Prophets of the old, 
and the Founder of the new Diſpenſation. 
Tux both, indeed, have done it. And 
fully to comprehend the force and juſt va- 

ue "of their expreſſions was the end for 
which we have here deduced things from 
their original, and given this general view 

of the courſe and order of God's moral ceco- 
nomy ; on which, the ſenſe of the prophe- 
cies relating to it muſt needs be determin- 
ed : And without which, the ſeveral pre- 
dictions of the deſtruction of the Temple, 
expreſſed in general terms, would be ſub- 
— as, in themſelves implying only 
a total 
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a total, and not a final ſubverſion. Where» 
as now, from the nature of the Diſpenſa- 
tions, we underſtand that a deſtruction, 
By + thus foretold, neceſſarily implied a final one. 


Tux prophet Jaiab, predicting, as uſual, 
the triumphs of the Goſpel under the'terms 
of a temporal deliverance of the Jews from 
their hoſtile neighbours, delivers himſelf in 
the following words: © And in this moun- 
'<« tain [viz, of Zin] ſhall the Lord of 
« Hoſts make unto all People a feaſt of fat 
things, a feaſt of wines on the lees, of fat 
vs things full of marrow, of wines on the 
1 lees well refined. And he will deſtroy in 
« this mountain the face of the covering caſt 
e over all people, and the veil that is ſpread 
« over all nations. He will ſwallow up 
« death in victory. And to ſhew, that 
ſome great event in a remote and future 
age was the principal object of his prophe- 
cy, he introduces it with this ſong of tri- 
umph; O Lord, thou art my God, I 
e will exalt thee, I will praiſe thy name; 
< for thou haſt done wonderful things; thy 
* counſels of old are Faithfulneſs and Truth t. 
i. e. What thou haſt originally decreed, thou 


* Ch xxv. $6, 7,8. Ia. xxV. 1. | 
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wilt, in the latter ages, bring to paſs. 
Therefore having, in the „th verſe, enig- 


matically deſctibed that falvation which 


ſhould ariſe from mount Zion; in the ſe- 
wenth, he more openly intimates the abo- 
lition of the Temple-worſhip, by the figure 
of deſtroying that veil, which, at the cru- 
cifixion of the Lord of life, the Evangeliſt 


informs us, was rent in twain from the top 


to the bottom; called by the Prophet, from 


the confined nature of the Jeuiſb religion, 
the veil that hid truth from the nations. In 
this ſenſe St. Paul appears to have under- 


ſtood the prophecy ; for he applies the con- 


cluding words to the laſt triumph of Chriſt 
over Death s. 

CoNFORMABLY to theſe ideas, Jeſus ſays 
to the woman of Samaria,—*< Believe me, 
* the hour cometh, when ye ſhall neither 
é in this mountain, nor yet at Teruſalem, 
« worſhip the Father, —But the hour com- 
de eth, and now is, when the true wor- 
« ſhipers ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpi- 
* rit and in truth ©.” And to ſecure the ho- 
nour of this great event, Providence had de- 


creed that the City and Temple of Jeruſa- 


Ex Cor. xv. 54. > John iv. —— 
A | n 
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lem ſhould be deſtroyed; of which the | 


Angel informs Daniel in the following 
words: And after threeſcore and two 
cc yeeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but not 


< for himſelf ; and the people of the prince 


e that ſhall come ſhall deſtroy the City and 


« the Sanctuary; and the end thereof ſhall 
* be with a flood, and unto the end of the 
« war deſolations are determined. And he 
te ſhall confirm the covenant with many for 
te one week: and in the midſt of the week 
ce he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and oblation 
10 to ceaſe, and for the overſpreading of 
« abominations, he ſhall make it deſolate, 
cc even until the conſummation, and that 
te determined ſhall be poured upon the de- 
« ſolate',” In which we ſee a plain and 
circumſtantial deſcription of the overthrow 
of the City and Temple by the Romans un- 
der Titus. Jeſus foretells the then approach- 
ing event in the following manner: And 
* when Jeſus was come near, he beheld the 


ih, and wept over it, ſaying.— The days 


“ ſhall come upon thee, that thine enemies 
e ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and com- 

te paſs thee round, and keep thee in on 
< every ſide, and ſhall lay thee even with 


Dan. ix, 26, 27. 


the 
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< the ground, and thy children within thee ; 

t and they ſhall not leave in thee one ſtone 
upon another*.” Two other Evangeliſts! 
inform us, that Jeſus went out, and 
t departed from the Temple; and his Diſ-— 
_ © ciples came to him for to ſhew him the 
buildings of the temple. And Feſwus ſaid 
* unto them, See ye not all theſe things? 
« Verily, I ſay unto you, there ſhall not be 
te left here one. ſtone upon another, that 
& ſhall not be thrown down.” And when 
the diſciples privately aſked him when theſe 
things ſhould be, he anſwered, Yhen ye ſhall 

ſee the abomination of deſolation ſpoken of by 


Daniel theprophet, ftanding in the holy place; 


referring to the prophecy quoted above. 


Hitherto we ſee a total deſtruction indefi- 8 


nitely predicted. The following paſſage 
of St. Luke's Goſpel marks the fixed dura- 

tion of it. And Feruſalem (ſays Feſus) 
c ſhall be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
* until the times of the Gentiles be fulfil- 
ic led”.” But, of the period here meant, 
- commentators differ: Some, as Hammond; 
ſuppoſe it reaches no lower than till the. 
empire became Chriſtian: others, as Dr, 


Lube tix. 41.43, 44+ Matt. xxiv, 1. 2. 15. | 
Mark x, 1,2 14. Luke xxi. 24. | 0 
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S. Clarke, that it extends to the future con- 
verſion of the Jews. 


| Amavsr this uncertainty, ariſing from 
the, general expreſſions of theſe prophecies . 
conſidered alone, the only way of coming 
to the truth, z. e. to know whether they 
mean a final deſtruction, or, if not, what 
ſort of reſtoration ; and when it is to ſuc- 
ceed ; the only way, I ſay, is to recur to 
what hath been diſcourſed above, concern- 
ing the nature of the wo DISPENSATIONS; | 
In which we have'ſhewn, that Chriſtianity 
and the Temple-worſhip cannot ſubſiſt toge- 
ther: And ſo muſt conclude, that theſe 
Prophecies foretell not only the foral, but 
the final deſtruction of the Jewiſh Temple, 


AND now, What are we to conclude from 
all this, tothe caſe in hand lt is evident, 
a repugnancy in the co-exiſtence of Judaiſm 
and Chriſtianity, would require God's in- 
terpoſition to prevent the reſtoration of the 
Temple: it is as evident, a Propbecy of its 
Anal deſtruction would do the ſame. Eitber 
of theſe facts therefore being ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh our point, ſo much diſcourſe had 
not been employed on Both, had they ſtoad 

independent of one another. But the Pro- 
C Pbecies 


„ 
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phecies being ſo delivered, as to be of them- 


- ſelves ambiguous, there was a neceſlity of 


calling- in the nature of God's Diſpenſations, 


to explain their preciſe meaning; which 


would, then, reciprocally ſupport what.we 


infer een the different genius of the two 
- Religions. 


I it be aſked (as there is now no ſecret | 


in the counſels of God but what audacious 


man will demand a reaſon of) Why the 


final deſtruction of the Temple was ſo doubt- 
fully delivered, that there was need of our 


—.— recourſe to the nature and genius of 
the two Diſpenſations, to comprehend the 


full meaning of the Prophecy; I anſwer, 
in general, that it ſeems. very irreverent, 
when God hath clearly made known his 
Will to us, to cavil with his Wiſdom, for 
not doing it in that way which to us may 
ſeem the moſt direct and ſimple. But, in 
this caſe it happens, we ſee great ends ob- 
tained, by the very way he hath been pleaſ- 
ed to uſe, For by obliging us to have re- 


courſe to the nature of his Diſpenſations, i in, 


order to aſcertain the full meaning of his 
Prophectes, he hath put us under the neceſ- 
fity of having always in view a circumſtance 


"0 
if 
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of great moment, which we might other: 
wiſe be apt to forget; a circumſtance which 
impreſſeth on us the ſtrongeſt ideas of the 


divine wiſdom, Had the abolition of Ju- 


daiſm, on the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
been only expedient, and not neceſſary, as 
even in that caſe we may be aſſured it had 
been in God's counſel neyer to ſuffer the 
Temple to be rebuilt, ſo we may well be- 
lieve that the revelation of this counſel by 
Prophecy, had been in the expreſs. terms 
of a final deſtruction; becauſe, from the 
expediency only of an abolition, general 
terms could never lead us to conclude the 
predicted deſtruction to be final. But now 
as the abolition was neceſſary, that alone 
would ſuffice to fix the preciſe meaning of 
general terms. And as the uſe of general 
terms would oblige us to have recourſe to 
thoſe circumſtances on which the neceſſity 
was founded, and the conſtant view of thoſe 
circumſtances 1s highly uſeful for religious 


purpoſes, therefore were general terms very 
| wiſely employed. 


Ir may perhaps be further objected, 
That the reaſons here given for the neceſ- 


fity of aboliſhing Judaiſm, on the coming 
C2 of 
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of Chriſtianity, reach no farther than to a 


Virtual abolition ; whereas it is an actual 


abolition only that can ſerve our purpoſe,” 
To this I reply, That the abolition of a 


_ Preparatory religion, on the appearance of 


that which was to follow, 18 not a matter 


of every day's experience. There is but 


this one inſtance in the world, and never 
will be another. Let us diveſt ourſelyes, 
therefore, of all thoſe common notions we 


form from analogies, and we ſhall fee that 
reaſon leads us to expect an actual abolition. 


Indeed, according to our ideas of the gene- 
ral nature of Religion, an actual abolition 


could nat be certainly had, without a force 


upon free-will; hence, in ſuch caſes, a 

virtual abolition is all we are to expect: 
and, from a conſideration of the general 
nature of religion, we are miſled into this 
objection. But the Religion in queſtion 
was of a peculiar kind. The efential part 
of it was a local worſhip. This might be 
actually aboliſhed without any force upon 
the will. When therefore an abolition was 


feretold, and the neceſſity of it ſeen, muſt 


we not conclude ſuch a one to be meant? 
On the whole, a virtual abolition of cir- 
cumcifion, 
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cumciſion, purification, diſtinction of meats, 
&c. which regarded particulars directly, 
and the body, only obliquely, was all that 
could be expected: but the nature of things 
ſeems to require an a7zal abolition of what 
concerned only the body as fuch z which 
was the Temple-worſhip. To theſe many 
other reaſons might be added, ſuch as the 
apparent neceſſſty of ſhewing, that this na- 
tion was no longer God's peculiar ; which 
could hardly be done while they were in 
| poſſeſſion of a worſhip, that was the cha- 

racteriſtic mark of God's peculiarity : And 
ſuch as the transferring the Kingſhip of the 
Jews from God to Chriſt; which would not 
appear to be done while the Temple-wor- 
ſhip, the ſpecific Act of allegiance, was in 
being. There are various conſiderations 
beſides of equal weight. But we may ſeem 
perhaps to have already exceeded the pro- 
portion that the parts of this Diſgourle 
ſhould bear to one another, 


Anp yet I am tempted to make one ob- 
* ſervation more, which, I hope, the im- 
portance of the ſubject will excuſe. 


Tux Prophecy of Jeſus, concerning the 
h deſtruction of Feruſalem by 
1 0 3 Titus, 
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Titus, is conceived in ſuch high and ſwel- 
ling terms, that not only the modern In- 

terpreters, but the ancient likewiſe, have 
ſuppoſed that our Lord inter weaves into it 
a direct prediction of his ſecond coming to 
| Judg ment. Hence aroſe a current opinion 

in thoſe times, that the conſummation of all 
things was at hand; which hath afforded a 
handle to an infidel objection in theſe, inſi- 


nnating that Feſus, in order to keep his 


Followers attached to his ſervice, and pa- 
tient under ſufferings, flattered them with 
the near approach of thoſe rewards which 
completed all their views and expectations. 
To which, the Defenders of Religion have 
oppoſed this anſwer, That the diſtinction 
of ſhort and long, in the duration of time, 
is loſt inEternity.; and, with the Almighty, 
4 thouſand years are but as yeſterday, &c. 


Bur the Principle both go upon. is falſe 
and if what hath been faid be duly weigh- 
ed, it will appear, that this Propheſy doth 
not reſpect God's ſecond coming to Judg- 
ment but his ft; in the abolition of the 
Fewiſh Policy, and the ESTABLISHMENT 
of the Chriſtian : That Kingdom of Chrift, 
which commenced on. the total ceaſing 5 

— &, N 
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the Theocracy. For as God's reign over 
the Jews entirely ended with the abolition 
of the Temple ſer vice, ſo the reign of Chrift, 
in ſpirit and in Fruth, had wt its _—_ 


pinning. . 


Tus was the true — of 
Chriſtianity, not that effected by the dona- 
Lions or conver fions of Conſtantine. * Till the 
Fewiſh was aboliſhed, over which 
the Father reſided as King, the reign-of 
the Son could not take place; becauſe the 
ſovereignty of Chriſt over mankind, was that 
very ſovereignty of God over the Jews; 
transferred, 200 more largely extended. 
Tus therefore being one of the moſt im- 
portant æras in the œconomy of Grace; 
and the moſt awful Revolution in all God's 
religious Diſpenſations; we ſee the ele- 
gance and propriety of the terms in que- 
ſtion, to denote ſo great an Event, together 
with the deſiruttion of Ferulaſem, by which 
it was effected: For in the old 
Language the change and fall of principa- 
lities and powers, whether ſpiritual or civil, 
are fignified by the ſhaking Heaven and 
Earth; the darkening = Sun and Moon, 
| 2 See the Div, Leg. Vol. II. 3 
C4 - and 
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and the falling of the Stars; as the riſe and 
eſtabliſhment of ne ones are by proceſſions 
in the clouds of Heaven, by the ſound of 
Trumpets, and the aſſembling together of 
Hoſts and Congregations . 


Tuus much, therefore, being premiſed, 
we enter directly on our Subject; it being 
now ſeen, that the truth of Chriſtianity 
muſt ſtand or fall with the ruin or the re- 
ſtoration of the Temple at Jeruſalem; for 
if that Temple ſhould be rebuilt for the pur- 
poſe of Jewiſh worſhip, Chriſtianity could 
not ſupport its pretenſions; nor the Pro- 
Pbets, nor Jeſus, the truth of their predic- 
tions. "eb 


Fouts AS. AL. 

HERE | was a time when the Powers 
1 of this world were all oppoſed to the 
progreſs of the Goſpel; and as they conti- 
nued thus oppoſed for ſome Ages, it would 
have been a miracle, as rare as molt of thoſe 
by.which it was ſupported, if, amongſt the 
various attempts to ſuppreſs and diſcredit it, 
there} had not been a projet formed to give 


© Matt, ch. xxiv.. 


7 the 
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the lye to thoſe Prophecies which denounc- 

ed laſting, ruin and deſolation to the Jewiſh 
Temple. 


Tux firſt attempt upon Chriſtianity was 
| ſuch as was moſt natural to this Power, the 
ſuppreſſing it by brutal force: and the ſub- 
jection of the whole World to the deſpotic 
will of one blind Perſecutor, gave that force 
its utmoſt moment. The violence of its 
effort was TEN times repeated ; and as often, 
by the blood of the martyrs, unn re- 
2 relled. 


THovuGH this may be "_ and 

_ amongſt the marks of its divinity, yet it 
muſt be owned, that brutal force was not 
the moſt artful or dangerous way of pro- 
curing the ruin even of what they thought 
it, a mere human contrivance. The ut- 
moſt which force can do (and that it often 
fails in) is to ſtop the progreſs of a Profeſ- 
fion : while the ſame advantages of power, 
employed towards a rational conviction of 
its falſehood, proceed more fatally to its 
ſubverſion, But this method of attack re- 

quired a comprehenſive knowledge of hu- 
man Nature, and of the Doctrines to be 
| ONION. - 


Few 
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Fx of the perſecuting Emperors had 
4 M. Antoninus had the one; Julian 
only, who cloſed the ſcene, had both. 
Till his time, the ſole engine was ſimple 
force. Antonine himſelf o uſed no other. 

And yet his knowledge of men might haye 


P The very learned Mr. Meyle fays, it was the great- 
eft misfortune that could have befallen the Chriſtians, to 
be perſecuted by ſo great and good a man. Poſth. Works, 
Vol. II. p. 274. We ſhall know what to think of this 
obſervation, when we have conſidered. how the caſe 
ſtood with the perſecuting Emperors. In this claſs we 
find, on the one ſide, Nero, Domitian, and the Maxi- 

miani ; on the other, Trajan, the Antonines, and Vale- 
rian. Had the perſecutors been all like thoſe, the Deiſts 
would have ſaid, no wonder that force and violence 

failed to root out the Chriſtian ſect, when conduct- 
ed by ſuch monſters, as were hated both by Gods and 
Men.” Had the Perſecutors, on the contrary, been all 
like the latter, the Deiſts would then have ſaid, ( that 
the Chriſtian practice muſt have been very wrong, or 
the impoſture of their pretences very evident, to provoke 
che reſentment of Emperors ſo mild and wiſe.” But to 
ſes them perſecuted indifferently, by good and bad, re- 
duces the enemies of Religion to filence upon this topic 
and is enough to convince unprejudiced men, that the 
care of Providence was employed to ſhew, that matters 
. very foreign to the merits of the caſe, ſet this violent 
machine a-going ; whoſe iſſue, it wis decreed, ſhould 
canvince. the world that all its power was weakaels, 
when oppoſed to the eternal counſels of God. 


5 | ſhewn 
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ſhewn him the folly of ſo unmanly a pro- 
ceeding. But then he knew no more of 


Chriſtianity than the moſt ignorant of his 
Courtiers. Philoſophy, which ſhould have 
led him to enquire into a Religion that all 
were running eagerly to embrace, was the 
very thing that reftrained his curioſity. For 
Stoical pride (of which ſect he was) would 
2 no need of the knowledge of falſe- 
hood to perfect its followers in truth; In 
deſpiſed the oblique genius of the Academy; 
which made all truth to depend on the 
knowledge and. detection of falſehood. 


JvriAx was the firſt who got enough 
acquainted with the Goſpel to "apply fuck 
arms againſt it as muſt have ended in its 
ruin, had it been nothing more than what 
he affected to think it, a human invention. 
And here we ſhall be forced to confeſs, that 
Providence ſeems to have raifed up this ex- 
traordinary man on ſet purpoſeto do the laſt 
honours to the Religion of Jeſus ; to ſhew 
the world what human power, with all its 
advantages united, was able to oppoſe to its 
eſtabliſhment, For we find in this Em- 
peror all the great qualities that a Projector 
could conceive, or an Adverſary would re- 

quire, 


3 
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quire, to ſecure: ſucceſs to ſo daring an op- 
poſition, He was eloquent and liberal; 
artful, inſinuating, and indefatigable ; which 
joined to a ſevere temperance, an. affected 
love of juſtice, and a courage ſuperior to all 
trials, firſt gained him the affections, and, 
| foon after, the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 


. , Whole Empire. 


* Cw 
— — ” Py — 
— — — — 
* - 
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' Hz was bred up in the Chriſtian religion 
from his infaney: and was obliged to pro- 
feſs it (or at leaſt to diſguiſe his paſſion * 
for Paganiſm) to the time he aſſumed the 
purple. His averſion to his uncle Conſfan- 
tine, and his coufin Conflantius, for the 
cruelties exerciſed on his family, had pre- 
judiced him againſt the Chriſtian religion: 
and his attachment to ſome Platonic Sophiſts, 
who had been employed in his education, 
gave him as violent a bias towards Paga- 
niſm. He was ambitious; and Paganiſm, 
in ſome of its 'Theurgic rites, had flattered 
and encouraged his views of the Diadem: 
He was vain, which made him aſpire to 
the glory of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient 
Rites: He was extremely knowing, and 
- - 4 Arudimentis pueritiz primis inclinatior erat erga 
numinum cultum, paullatimque aduleſcens deſiderio rei 
flagrabat. Am. Marc. I. xxii. c. 5. 

fond 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
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fond of Grecian literature ; the very ſoul of 
which, in his opinion“, was the old Theo- 
logy : But above all, notwithſtanding a 


conſiderable mixture of enthuſiaſm *, his 


Superſtition was exceſſive, and a, ca no- 
thing, but the blood of Hecatombs, could 


appeaſe. 


WIXI theſe daüposdon he came to the 
Empire ; and, conſequently, with a deter- 
35 purpoſe of ſubverting the Chriſtian, 
and reſtoring the Pagan Worſhip, His 
predeceſſors had left him the repeated ex- 
perience of the inefficacy of downright force. 
The virtue of the paſt times then rendered 
this effort fruitleſs ; the numbers of the pre- 


ſent would have now made it dangerous. 


He found it neceſſary therefore to change 


his ground: His knowlege of human Na- 


ture furniſhed him with arms; and his 
knowledge of the Faith he had abandoned, 


enabled him to direct thoſe arms to moſt : 


advantage, 


He began with re-elablſhing Paganiſm 2 
by Law *, and granting a full liberty of 
Vid. Ep. Jul. xlii. 
Ob res IAlases] 0 &y role Pugiaus 0purhyeas 
Aaiucow.—Libanii Or. de ulc. Juliani nece. 
.*Planis abſolutiſque decretis aperiri templa, ariſque 
conſcience 


* 
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, '* Nazian, Orat. i, cont. Jul. TL 
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conſcience to the Chriſtians. On this prin- 
ciple, he reſtored thoſe to their civil rights, 


of what party ſoever, who had been baniſh- 


ed on account of Religion; and even affect- 
ed to reconcile, to a mutual forbearance, 
the various ſects of Chriſtianity. Yet not- 
be args his own Hiſtorian aſſures us, 
he put on this maſk of moderation and 
equity, forno other purpoſe than to inflame 
the diſſentions in the Church». And his 
ſubſequent conduct fully juſtifies the hiſto- 
rian 8 obſervation. . 


He then fined bed fab of 


| the more popular Clergy as had abuſed 
their power, either in exciting the People 
to burn and deſtroy pagan Temples, or to 


commit violence on an oppoſite Set. And 
it cannot be denied, but that their turbulent 


' hoſtias admoveri ad deorum ſtatuit cultum. Am. 4 
ie. 5. 


» Utque diſpoſitorum roboraret effectum, diſſidentes 
Chriſtianorum antiſtites cum plebe diſciſſa in palatium 


intromiſſos monebat, ut, civilibus diſcordiis<onſopitis, 


quiſque, nullo vetante, religioni ſuæ ſerviret intrepidus. 
- Quod agebat ideo obſtinate, ut diſſenſiones, augente li- 


centia, non timeret unanimantem poſtea plebem. Idem 


. 


and 
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and inſolent manners deſerved all the ſeven 
rity of his juſtice *. 


„ 


- Hey proceeded to revoke and take away. 

thoſe immunities, honours, and revenues], 
which his uncle and couſin had granted to 
the Clergy. Neither was his pretence for 
this altogether unreaſonable. He. judged 
the grants to be exorbitant; and beſides, as 
- they were attendant on a national Religion, 
when the eftabli/hment came to be transfer- 
red from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, he con- 
cluded they muſt follow the Religion. of the 
State. But there was one immunity he 
took away, which no good policy, even 
under an eſtabliſhment, ſhould have granted 


them; which wasan — 228 . from the 
civil Tribunals. 


Tux Apoſtate went ill further; he diſ- 
qualified the Chriſtian laity for bearing of- 
fice in the State : and even this, the ſecurity 


* See the learned and reſpectable Mr. Archdeacon 
Law's very ingenious Diſcourſe, Of the ſeveral Diſhen- 
 fations of revealed Religion, p. 174. 1ſt Edit. 
7 KAngaxovg ui, marxy ri ri 8, ra 
elluę tes afeintle Karsai [Kauvgalive Val.] Soz. 
J. v. c. 5. 

Te HAN“ anebura. S0. I. v. c. 5. | 
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of the eſtabliſhed 222 may often re- 


quire. 


ſors, who were of that Religion, to teach 
Humenity and the ſciences, in' the public 
Schools. His more immediate deſign, in 
this, was to hinder the Youth from taking 
impreſſions to the diſadvantage of Paga- 


niſm: His remoter view, to deprive Chri- 


| ſanity of the _ of human litera» 
ture 


This Edia i is to be found amongft the ** of 1 
Han ; and goes under the name of his xlii“ Epiſtle, It 
forbids the Chriſtian Profeſſors to teach human literature. 
But becauſe the Ancients, ſuch as Gregory Naz. Socra- 
tes, Sozomene, Theodoret, and Rufinus expreſly ſay, that 
be forbad Chriſtians to learn it; ſome modern critics 
| have embarrafſed themſelves in according this imagi- 

nary difference. Baronius, and Valeſius, who could 
not find it was forbid, by this Edict, to learn, concluded 
there was no ſuch prohibition. Tillemont and Fleur: 
will not allow the Fathers to be miſtaken ; and therefore 
imagine there was another Edict, which extended the 


. prohibition to the caſe in queſtion, Tillemont ſuppoſes | 


this the more readily, becauſe he thinks the xlii* letter 
is indefinite and obſcure. It appears to me very clear 


and preciſe; and it ſeems ſtrange none of theſe critics. 


ſaw, that, as this prohibition is circumſtanced in the 
Edict, the not being allowed to learn was the neceſſary 
1 3 Nor 


1 


Bur his moſt illiberal treatment of the 2 
Chriſtians; was his forbidding the Profeſ- 


4 
i 
7 
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Nor content with this, he endeavoured 
even to deſtroy what vas already written in 


conſequence of being forbid to teach. For the Proſeſ- 


ſors are not only difallowed to explain Pagan authors to 
Pagan auditories, but to Ch̃riſtian likewiſe ; as appears 
from the following words, But if they [the Chriſtian 


Profeſſors] think theſe authors give a falſe and umworthy 


account of the tremendous majeſty of the Immortals, let 


them go and explain Matthew and Luke in the churches. 
of the Galileans. ei & eie rde ri U- 
Carer: merAavicd ¹ Badituuluy eic rde THY TD aMAdiav 
ixxAncias, ifnyyoopueres Maldator &. A But 
why was this faid, if they were at liberty to teach the 
Chriſtian youth the ſciences? If they were not, Where 
could they go for Inſtruction but to the ſchools of the 
pagan Profeſfors ? Hither, indeed, they ate invited by 
the Edict itſelf. Thoſe of the [Chriſtian] youth (ſays 
Julian) who are deſirous of frequenting [the ſchools of 
the pagan Profeſſors] are by no means to be excluded. 
O Puroutres Thy viuy Ooilgr, u diroxinnagar. 
This was kind: but would by no means be accepted. 
Here the bait was half off the hook; and diſcovered, 
that to draw them thither was one end of the Edit: 


which he imagined would neceſſarily reduce things to 
| this ſtate, either to diſpoſe the Galileans, during their, 


youth, in favour of Paganiſm ; or to diſable them in 
their adult age, to defend Chriſtianity. So that it ap- 
pears, from hence, his forbidding Chriſtian profeſſors to 


explain Pagan writers to any audience whatſoever, fully 


amounted to a prohibition of learning them. The Fa- 


| defence 


a — rr do.” 
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defence of Chriſtianity. With this view 
he wrote to Ecdicius the governor of Egypt, 
and to Perphyry the treaſurer-general, to 
collect up, and ſend to him the library of 
George biſhop of Alexandria, who for his 
cruelty and tyranny had been torn in pieces 
by the People. 


thers, we fee, did not ſcruple directly to affirm it. And 
that they believed it, appears from their finding no other 
way of avoiding the dilemma of corruption, or ignorance, 
than by compoſing Epic poems, Tragedies, and other 
claſſic compoſitions. upon a Chriſtian plan, and on ſub- 
jets taken from ſacred ſtory. This circumſtance (had 
Baronius and Valęſius attended to it) was alone ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew them, that the Fathers have told us no 
more than what they ſaw and felt, when they ſaid, that 
Julian forbad' them to learn human literature, as well as. 
to teach it. Let me add, that nothing but this inter- 
pretation of his Edict can account for the ſevere cenſure 
which his own Hiſtorian, Ammianus Marcellinus, paſſes. 
upon it, in the following, words, illud autem erat in- 
, clemens, abruendum perenni - filentio, quod arcebat 
« docere Magiſtros Rhetoricos et Grammaticos, ritus 
„ Chriſtiani cultores.” Lib. XXil, c. 10. 


* d Ep. ix. and xxxvi.— WoAAG He vas ny | Quairefs 

Tas aur&, ToAAG dt prloga, NAA 42 y yv % rug Tay 
| toad Taler did aoranias, 4 n * 

e vin. Ep. i IX, | 
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' Nay, to ſuch a length did his averkion, 


to the name of Cur1sT carry him, as to de- 
cree, by a public Edict, that his followers 
ſhould be no longer called Chriſtians, but 


| Galiheans ©. Not but there might be a mix- 


ture. of policy in it too, as knowing the ef- 
ficacy of a nick-name to render a profeſſion 
ridiculous. However, it is more than pro- 
bable, ſuperſtition had its ſhare in this 
unprincely Edict. The fanatic Platoniſts, 

to whom Julian had entirely given himſelf 
up, were much beſotted with the myſteri- 
ous power of Names. Theſe having been 
ſtruck with the wonders performed by the' 
name of Chriſt, and finding ſo many diffi- 
culties oppoſe themſelves to their Maſters 
exterminating ſcheme, might well fancy 
there was a certain Charm in the Word 
Cbriſtian, which rendered the Religion, ſo 
denominated, invincible. And this ſeems to 
be the ground Gregory Naz. went upon (if 
he had any) for ſaying, that the reaſon of 


this extraordinary Law might be, that Ju- 


liun trembled at the name of Cr if juſt as 


* Fa MALER a 15e d TE 8 K, 


t vouoler;oas, Greg. Naz. Orat. ii, cont. Jul. 
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the Demons did, who ſuffered torments as 


often ws they heard it pronounced“. 
A Man ſo tranſported by a train of — 


moſt ungoverned paſſions, we may well ſup- 


poſe, would ſtop at no means, how low and 
vile ſoever, to carry on his project. His 
Letters afford us an inſtance of one ſo diſ- 
honourable, that no teſtimony but his own 
could make it credible. Titus, biſhop of 
Boſtra, and his Clergy, in an addreſs pre- 
ſented to Julian, acquaint him with their 
care in keeping the flock committed to them 
(chen equal in number to the Pagans) in due 
bw Fi to the laws. The return Fultan 
makes for this act of duty, is to acquaint the 


people of Boftra, that their biſhop was be- 


come their delator ; that he had repreſented 
them as prone to ſedition, and even capable 


of the laſt exceſſes, but that he and his Cler- 


gy kept them in order. For this crime there- 


fore, which he calls the taking to himſelf 


7 1 vs Tyv . r Wgornyogiar, dere 

ol Jaipons. xa) dd rd re pilaCaiver i” ir5g0v d 
Tay ov, eiu, od yoeiper.. Orat. iii. 

Ka! of iv Jeiuores Peirlovow eis Ir N vd Nęigod 

naAuurey, x dd vo i xaxias y hdi 1ER ytxe- ; 

ver j Tov 7 610jealles 7% TETS Ourapus. Orat. i. 
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the merit of the People's good behaviour, 


he adviſes them to expel. the Biſhop —_ 
their city . 


Axrxx this, no inſtance of baſeneſ or in- 
juſtice will be thought ſtrange. On pretence 
that the Arian church of Edeſſa was too rich, 
and had not uſed the Valentinians with tem- 
per, he ſeized on every thing belonging to it, 
and divided the plunder amongſt his ſoldiers. 
And, to add the bitterneſs of contumely 
to his injuſtice, he told them he did it to 
eaſe them of their burthens, that they might 
| proceed more lightly, and with leſs impedi- 
ment in their j journey to Heaven 


BuT Socrates, the Hiſtorian, tells us, that 


he impoſed a tax or tribute, proportioned to 


every man's circumſtances, on all who 


* Ep. Iii. Bo5eyv075. It is remarkable, that the Author 
of the Characteriſtics, in his third Vol. of Miſc. Ref. hath 
given us a tranſlation of this Letter, for a pattern, as he 
tells us, of the humour and genius, of the principle and 
ſentiments, of this virtuous, gallant, generous, and mild 


Emperor, p. 87, & ſeq. 4* Ed. It is true, his tranſla- | 


tion drops the affair of Titus, their Biſhop. So that no- 
thing hinders his Reader from concluding but that the 
Emperor might be as gallant and generous as he is pleaſed 
to repreſent him. 

f Ep. xliii. ExyGoAw. 
D 3 would 
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would not ſacrifice s. This was perſecution 
in form: And yet he did not ſtop here, but 


2 proceeded to ſtill greater extremities. 


Tuovœn he did not perſecute to death 
by Laws, that being directly contrary to his 
Edicts of toleration, which he had wich 3 
much oſtentation, and frequency repeated; 

yet he connived at the fury of the People, 
and the brutality of the Governors of pro- 
yinces ; who, during hisſhort reign, brought 
many martyrs to the ſtake. For he put 
ſuch into Governments, whoſe inhumanity 
and blind zeal for their country-ſuperſtitions 
were moſtdiſtinguiſhed, And when the ſuf- 
fering Churches preſented their complaints 
to him, he diſmiſſed them with cruel ſcoffs ; 
telling them ®, their Religion directed then 
to ſuffer without murmuring. So that we 
have little reaſon to doubt what the Anci- 
ents ſay of his declared intention je he 


* Hiſt. Eccl. . iii. c 13. 


» Greg. Naz. i. Orat. cont. Jul, Socrat. Eccl. Hiſt, 
| 1. iti. c. ; "a 
Gr. Naz. ii. Orat. contr. Jul. Ruff Eccl. Hiſt, 
I. i. c. 36. How well all this agrees with what the Au- 
thor of the Chara@eriflics ſays of Julian, in the ſollow- 
ing words, I leave the admirers of that noble writer tp 
determine, [ Julian] v was a great Reftrainer of Per ſecu- 
| a returned 


%* 
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returned victorious from the Perfian war) 
to ſubject the whole Chriſtian world to the 
honeſter perſecution of fire and ſword *, 


* 


| Tuxss were the efforts of the Emperor 
Julian to overturn Chriſtianity,  , However 
he took care to avoid the abſurdity of our 
modern Apoſtates, who are for aboliſhing 
the Faith in which, like him, they have 
been bred, without ſubſtituting any other 
Religion in its ſtead. Julians attempts to 
deſtroy Chriſtianity did not precede, but 
went hand in hand with his projects to ſup- 
port and reform Paganiſm, 


Hz wrote and he preached in N in 
| defence of Gentile en and has 


tion, and wont allow of nothing further than a Reſu um- 
ption of Church-lands and publick Schools; without any 
attempt on the goods or per ſons, even of tho ſe who branded 
the State religion, aud made a merit of affroxting the pub- 
lic Warſhip. Vol. I. p. 25. 4 Edit. 

* What his creature and confident Libanius tells us, 
as part of his panegyric, makes this account of the Chri- 
ſtian writers very credible. He ſays that Julian took 
up arms againfs Conſtantius, to reſtore the pagan Reli- 
gion. Ovros 6 ori F VCpiopiruv led g erf * 
tus rar i warcyv, N d a halaros, id aeg 


"Ty De Uiif. Tuliani nece. 


1 him- 
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 bimſelf poquainted us with the ill ſucceſs of 
his Miniſtry. . Of his controverſial writ- 
ings, his 9: werer Cyril hath given us a large 
ſpecimen ; by which we ſee he was equal- 
ly intent to recommend Paganiſm and to 
diſcredit Revelation. 


Ils reformation of gentile Superſtition 
turned upon theſe points, 1. To hide the 
abſurdity of its traditions by moral and phi- 
loſophic allegories ®. Theſe he found pro- 
vided to his hands, principally, by philoſo- 
phers of his on ſect, the Platoniſts. Who, 
not without the affiſtance of the other ſects 
of Theiſts, had, ever ſince the appearance 
of Chriſtianity, been refining the Theology 
of Paganiſm, to oppoſe it to that of Reve- 
lation; under pretence, That their new-in- 
vented allegories were the ancient /p;rit of 
the letter, which the firſt poetical divines 
had conveyed down, in this invelope, ta 
1 — de Tyv Bipporaty barogevopuyy — ai 92 
dye Th NN wee! Neoct Sl, & v Negue z 
* Eras. ire Dνν I adrem dνε Taw, v 
rel 00, Tgo roy You Ayn eden xe v „vids. AA 
Covre d deri meppyoias and piactas rh ada x 


a robbe hai. Ep. xxvii. Aibaviy (00159, 
m See his Diſcourſe compoſed i in hogour of the Mather 


of the Gods, 
poſterity. 
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4 
poſterity. - A noble deſignl of which ſome 
Letters, lately publiſhed, concerning My- 

thology, will give the reader a very tolerable 


2. He then attempted to correct the mo- 
rals of the Pagan prieſthood, and regulate 
their manners on the practice of the firſt 


Chriſtians. In his Epiſtle to Arſacius, he 


not only requires of them a perſonal beha- 


viour void of offence; but that they reform 


their houſhold on the ſame principle: He 


directs that they who attend at the altar 


ſhould abſtain from the theatre, the tavern, 
and the exerciſe of all ignoble profeſſions: 


That in their private character they be meek 


and humble; but that, in the acts and of- 
fices of religion, they aſſume a' character 
conformable to the majeſty of the immor- 
tal Gods, whoſe miniſters they are. But 
above all he recommends to them the vir- 
tues of charity and benevolence”. 


WI xx regard to Diſcipline and Religious 
policy, Nazianzene and Sozomene tell us, he 


had 1 an eſtabliſhment for Readers in 


In Ep. xlix. qd Nee s I Ar. F ragmen- 
tum Orationis Epiſtolæve. 


Divinity; 


—— 
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. for the order and parts. of the 
divine offices; for a regular and formal ſer- 
vice, with days and hours of worſhip ; that 
he had decreed to found hoſpitals for the 
poor, monaſteries for the devout, and to 

preſcribe and enjoin initiatory and expiatory 
rites, with a courſe of inſtruction for con- 
verts, and of penance for offenders; and in 
all things to imitate the Church e 
of that time. 


CHAP, III. 


UT che indifference and eorrantions 
of Paganiſm, joined to the inflexibility 
2 perſeverance of the Chriſtians, kept his 
project from advancing with that ſpeed 
which his malice as well as zeal demanded. 
So that, impatient of delay,-he ſtruck out a 
new and daring project to alter the whole 
face of things at once. With this view he 
planned the famous ſcheme of rebuilding 
the TEMPLE or JERUSALEM. Tts final de- 
ſtruction had been foretold both by Jeſus 
and the Prophets: and it was, as he imagin- 


* Greg, Naz. i. Orat. cont. Jul. Sorom. 1 v. c. 16. 
* ed, 
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ed, reſerved for this favorite of the Gods®, 
to give the lye to their predictions. | 


. Hs had before (in purſuance of his ge- 
neral ſcheme of oppoſing Revelation to it- 


ſelf, by ſetting one ſe& againſt another) 


written to the Body or Community of the 
Jews a, in which he aſſured them of his 


. his concern for their former al 


e His confident, Libanius, compliments him on his 
cloſe communion with the Gods, and on the familiar in- 
tercourſe with which they honoured him. This he 


ſpeaks of as a peculiar favour, as indeed it Was, both to 


hear and ſee them. Ka) paves ov rg ici Ywearas 
nog S %! tvdaiparwy Dewgos, 10 weve co] Oũe 
ges die axovout. Legat. ad Julian. This was doubt- 
leſs at an Initiation; for Libanius informs us, in another 
| Place quoted above, that Julian had been joined in com- 
munion with Demons in all the Myſteries. Of one of 
theſe Initiations, Gregory, in his firſt oration againſt Ju- 
lian, tells a remarkable ftory ; that as he deſcended into 
the initiating cave, he was terrified with the viſions that 


paſſed before him [ſee the account of the Myſteries in 


the Div. Leg.] which, on his making the fign of the 
| Croſs, fled and diſappeared. I think this not jucredible; 
for the ſign of the Croſs was then the common ſecurity 
againſt all ſudden and unuſual terrors ; and whatever the 
Demons did, the prieſts certainly did not like it. How 
they turned this farce to their advantage, in wwe n 
caſe, may be ſeen in Gregory, | 

\ Ted cia TW *. 
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uſage ; 
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uſage; and his fixed purpoſe to ſcreen 
them from future oppreſſion, that they 
might be at liberty, and in a diſpoſition to 
2 their vows for the proſperity of his 
. And concluded with a promiſe, that, 
if he came back victorious from the Perſian 
war, he would rebuild Jeruſalem, reſtore 
them to their poſſeſſions, live with them in 
the holy City, and join with them in their 
worſhip of the Great God of the uni- 


n r 


So that, after this, a A at of begin- 
ning with the Temple, we may well think, 
would be eagerly embraced by them. Till 

this was rebuilt, their Religion, as we have 

ſeen, was in a ſtate of inanition; Sacrifices, 
which were eſſential to it, being forbid to 
to be offered in any other place. Hence 
the Jeus had attempted, more than once, 
to reſtore it, in defiance of the Power to 


Kaleub ust hw act u 7% age, xaf- 
eee Whomcgr puta, 5 Pr e oed vucs, va N N. 
<a Tay ITeeowy iN HH FragVur 2h Or, rl c Ho- | 
Adv tray Ruhen, was , idav ol xx won 
Ayia Ieescadult, $4075 NαννHo¹ avongdopura olky- 
c, % & avri dg Jace 64 chαν 1H xgeTlov, | 


which 


Book I. men of Prrfalim. 4 2 
which they \ were fubject; firſt; i in the reign 


of Alrian, anti ifterwards, under that bf 
Conflantines, but reaſons of te & defeated 
the former attempt; and rang of religion, 
che latter: "Adrian r ded and puniſhed 

it as 4 rebellion; Con nine, as an impiety. 

3 They were Row invited, 28 good ſubjeZts and 
faithful wor/biper< of the true God, to ſecond 
the Emperor 5 delign i in refloring them to 
their city and, religion. 58 


Bur here if any one ſhould aſk, Were 
appears that Julian had the purpoſe we ac» 
cuſe him of ? we ſhall refer him to the whole 
plan of Julian s conduct for an anſwer. For 
mens purpoſos are beſt declared by their 
Actions. He had formed: a deſign to ruin 
Chriſtianity, He had played; off the round 
of his Machines tq no purpole,; and was got 
by due degrees, to this; the only battery 
that was left untried. He bad frrove in vain 
to weaken its influence ; ; he would now, as 
his laſt effort, attack its prefen/ions : and his 
knowledge of the 2wa Religions enabled him 
to chuſe his ground to advantage. This js 
the utmoſt evidence the caſe will afford, For 
are no man can be ſo abſurd to imagine, 


. chat Julian (chen on che l af the 


"ONE: "WF" fagt) 
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0 ) would , prog bi e by edligt, 
what was the ſame would tell it 
, till; he had ſeen 3 iſſue of the 
eyent: .thoug h had that proved fortuna 
Y annot. fault but pt im perial Sophie 
Link have deſcanted on his triumph. over 
the Galilean, in all the forms of the C 
875 and in alt the modes of the Schools, 
But as his proje ject was ſo erally diſgraced, 
it would be {till more abſurd to expect. that 
either he, or any of his band. of ſophiſts, 
mould be forward to divulge the ſecret! to 
the world. Indeed, their ſhyneſs in menti- 
ning the Wiſafter' af Feruſaltm, when their 
ſubje&' requires it, and the affected diſguiſe 
they throw over it, when they cannot avoid 
I” are, to me, the ſtrongeſt proofs of fone 
conſcious gut, or ſevere mortißcaten.. 


2 Bur the Chriſtians of that time faw no 
dauſe 00 py defer, accuſing Julian of this 
purpoſe, till he himſelf ocld think fit to 
confeſs it; and, therefore, they, with one 
voice, , proclaim it, and charge it on him 
without ſcruple or heſitation. And the 
Church was too attentive to his motions 
o be the dupe of his profeſſions, in any 
| "thing that concerned Religion. The Ruln- 
ED TEMPLE: was the trophy of Chriſt's 
victory over his Enemies fo that a project 
IT 3 to 
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to reſtore it, could not but give them the 
alarm. They collected, as we do now, 
(but with far better opportunities of ſo do- 
ing) what was Julians real purpoſe, from 
his general character, and his particular be- 
baviour towards them. Nor is it unlikely 
but they might get further intelligence from 
ſomething dropt by his confidents, the So- 
phifts, a people vain and talkative, and, at 
no time renowned for ITEcy. | 


$ 


Tx US 8 is certain, that the Chriſtian 
writers are unanimous in what they fay of 
Julian's motive: and ſeem to be ſo well aſ- 
ſured of it's not being brought in queſtion, 
that they generally content themſelves with 
calling it indefinitely, @ pernicious projett, 
deflruftive of Chriſtianity. But  Sozomene 
Boes further, and aſſures us, that n not only 
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Julian, but all the Gentiles, who aſſiſted in 
it, puſhed it forward upon that very motive; 
and for the fake of that, ſuſpended their 
averſion to the ci Nation. For an a- 


verſion they always had, and that, no ſmall 


ave, if we may air be det fern vf 


ters themſelves. 


Howzvzz this is never to be 8 


that let Julians motive be what it would, 


as the execution of his deſign muſt have 


impeached the veracity of the prophecies, 


there was a necgſſity for ſome interpoſition to 
defeat 1 it. | 


Bur, beſides the principal purpoſe of 
Re diſcrediting the Chriſtian name, 
there were other auxiliary motives to puſh 
Julian on to a ſpeedy execution. He liked 


the. Jews for their bloody ſacrifices, to 
which he himſelf was extravagantly devot- 


ed; he liked them better for their impla- 
cable hatred to the Cheiſttans, in which he 


?Ildila & rd Maine fs ; worevulrer, Barn 
red dN Ae ENA UG, & war Isd aig of d yas 


rt Iudatorg over, ixovwvouy auvrors r aroudys, v- 
reh de doracy xatogloty a> ixagnpe, „ Yeudas 
aminiytou rd 5s rag gef. Soil. 
e far 
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far outwent them ; and he ſoothed his fa-- 
mily- revenge, in fayouring thoſe whom 
Conſtantine had perſecuted, and perſecuted 
for this very attempt. To which we may 
add that which Marcellinus aſſigns as his 
principal motive, the glory of atchieving 0 | 
bold an enterprize”. 


Bur Julian, who aimed at higher mat= 
ters than obtaining the good-will of the 
Jews, would not intruſt ſo important a de- 
ſign to their inclinations or abilities. He aſ- 
ſumed the care of it himſelf; and carried 
on the project (as far as it was carried) under 

| the Imperial authority. He aſſigned fot this 
purpoſe immenſe ſums out of the public 
revenue. The ſuperintendancy of it he com- 
mitted to his boſom friend, Alypius *; to 
whom he joined, for his aſſiſtant, the Go- 
vernor of the province. Alypius was one 
who had been much obliged by Julian“, F 


v Imperii ſui memoriam > magnitudine operum geſtiens | 
propagare. Am. Marc. I. ili. c. 1. | 

* The Minn and xxx" Epiſtles of Julian are written 
to him; in the latter of which he calls him, Ade 
wolevorals x OMNI. rin 


See the xxix" Epiſtle. | # 
| E | and 
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and fot this reaſon, as is the nature of princes, 
was as much beloved by bim: but their 
ſtrongeſt tye was an equal malice, and con- 
genial averſion to the Chriſtian name; qua- 
lities, doubtleſs, for which Alypius was pre- 
fetred before others to this employment. 
This man, in conjunction with the Jews, 
and under the ſanction of the Imperial au- 
thority, entered upon the buſineſs, They laid 
in immenſe quantities of materials; they aſ- 
ſembled vaſt numbers of workmen; the Jews, 

of both ſexes, and. of all degrees, bore a 
ſhare in the labour : they entered upon the 


ruins, cleared away the rubbiſh, and open- 
ed the old foundations. 


Ax account of this attempt (to wave the 
teſtimony of Chriſtian authors) is tranfmitted 
to us by a contemporary writer, of noble 
extraction, a friend and admirer of Julian, 
and his companion in arms; a man of af- 
fairs, a lover of truth, learned, candid, and 
impartial ; qualities which rendered him 
the beſt hiſtorian of his time ; who, although 
neither ignorant of the doctrines, nor bigot- 

ted againſt the followers of our Faith, yet 
was ſtrongly attached to the ſuperſtition of 
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his anceſtors, and, in one word, a N 


profeſſed and declared. 


So much then the moſt ſceptical reader 
muſt be forced to grant. To doubt of this 


* As there have a critics abſurd enough to ſuſpect 
that Ammianns Marcellinus might be a Chriſtian; it may 
be juſt worth while to quote a paſſage of the celebrated 
Hadrian Valiſius, who, in few words, has well expoſed 
this groundleſs conceit. Petrus Pitbæus ad latus Am- 
4e miani ſui manu ſua notavit, eum Chriſtianum fuiſle, 
<< propterea quod in libro xxvii. ſcripſit, Antiftites quoſ= 


„ dam provinciales, id eſt, epiſcopos Chriſtianorum, 


e parco victu, vili veſte, & demiſſis oculis, perpetuo 
ce numini veriſque ejus cultaribus ut parcos commendari & 
« verecundos. An ideo Ammianus Chriſtianus haben; 
ec dus eſt, quòd Deum Chriſtianorum perpetuum numen, 
id eſt, Deum æternum, & Chriſtianos Antiſtites ve- 
4c ros perpetui numinis cultores appellat ? Quaſi non ve- 
ros perpetui numinis cultores Ammianus vocaverat 
« Gentiles ipſos ac ſui ſimiles, quibus quidam etiam 


4 Chriſtianorum epiſcopi in provinciis ſanctitate vitæ 


« & verecundia commendarentur ac placerent. Ita 


Ka tamen de Ammiano ſenſit & Claudius Chiffletius, cum 


&« verbis ejus ſupra laudatis, tum aliis leviſſimis conjec- 
&« turis adductus. Sed qui attente legerit, quæ præter 


„ cetera in fine libri xiv de Adraſti vel Nemeſi, que 


cc 


in libro xvi de Mercurio, que in libro xxi de nu- 


= mine Themidis, de Haruſpicina, de Auguriis, vari- 


«« iſque artibus futura prænoſcendi, veteres Theologos 
& ſuos, & phyſicos, ac myſticos ſec ſcriplit ; pro- 
4 3 fateri cogetut, eum cultui Deum addictum ac 


| 5} would 
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would be ſubyerting the very foundations of 
human credit; and it might as well be que= 


ie devotum fuiſſe. Cert de Diis Gentium tanquam de 
«6 ſuis ſemper loquitur ; de Chriſtianis ſacris myſteriif- 
<< que non item. Nunquam Chriſtianis ſe adjungit; 
< nunquam & nuſquam eorum ſe numero adſcribit; E | 
& Julianum A. quem ſuum heroa fecit, hanc præci- 

, «6 pue ob cauſam mihi videtur toties & tantopete lau- | 
dare; quod à religione Chriſtiana ad numinum cultum | 
<< deſciverit. Qua tamen erat prudentia, adeo mo- > Jl 
s deſte atque ſincerè, ac nonnumquam etiam benevole 
<« 'te Chriſtianis rebus commemorat, ut aliqui unum ex 
4c noſtris putaverint. Nimiruni, ſicuti exiſtimo, vir bo- 

- << nus, integer & ſapiens Religionem Chriſtianam non 
cc ſequi, tuto ſe poſſe intelligebat: eandem Principibus 
« ſuis acceptam & toto ferè orbe Romano diffuſam 

ec palam damnare non audebat, ſed & forſitan religionum 
4e diverſitates non improbavit, perſuaſumque habuit 
ee (ſicut ait De notitia Dei Symmachus) uni via non 

"© pole pervenire ad tam grande ſecretum. Pref. in 
peter. Am. Marc. editionem. To theſe a thouſand other 
ptoofs might be added. I ſhall content myſelf, at pre- 

' ſent, with one, taken from thofe very words which 
Chifflet has given as the ſtrongeſt evidence of his Chri- 
ſtianity, where, ſpeaking of Con/tantius, he ſays, Chri- 

C ſtianam religionem abſolutam & ſimplicem anili ſu- 

* perſtitione confundens; in qua ſcrutanda perplexius 
«© quam componenda gravius, excitavit diſcidia pluri- 
« ma; r progreſſa ſuſiùs aluit concertatione verbo- 

"us rum. Lib. ni. cap. 16. By theſe words (as the critics 
| obſerve) are doubtleſs meant _ two famous party- - 


ſtioned, 
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ſtioned, whether Cæſar was aſſaulted in the 


Senate, as whether Julian attempted to re- 
build the Temple of Jeruſalem. 
WùuòAr now was the condition of the 


Church at this juncture | and how were the 
fears of the OY people alarmed! It had long 


combated, and; at length triumphed over, 


the prejudices of the People, the arts of the 
Philoſophers,and the violence of civil Power. 


It had bent the obſtinacy of Superſtition by 


badges, the tongs: and deter- Now it ſeems 


odd, the hiſtorian ſhould charaQterize a temper of mind, 
ariſing from a diſpute of this kind (which has rather the 


appearance of a phileſaphic than a popular bigotry) by 
the name of anilis ſuperſtitis. On a ſuppoſition, that 


the cenſurer was a Chriſtian, it appears very odd ; 7 


But conſider him as a Pagan, and nothing is more natu- 
ral : He muſt then ſee. this queſtion, concerning the 
Son of God, in the ſame light he did what their Mytho- 


bogy taught concerning the paternity and filiation of 
their gods ; which the learned amongſt them ranked ; 


in the firſt claſs of their anz/es ſuperft itiques. It is 
true,  Ammianus thought more reverently of the 


Chriſtian martyrs than the famous philoſophic Em- 


peror had formerly done (who called their virtue a 
mere brutiſh obſtinacy, q als, Lib. xi. 5 3.) 
for. he ſays of them, — „ Qui deviare a Religione 
+ compulſi, pertulere cruciabiles pœnas, aduſque glo- 
80 rigſam mortem intemerata fide progreſſi nunc Max- 


3 4. tha 


' 
| 
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the ſuperior force of miracles: It had con. 
founded the meretricious confidence of Gre- 
cian Sophiſtry, by the ſimple majeſty of 
Truth; and had wearied out the rage of ty- 


ranny, by conſtancy and contempt of ſuffer- 
ing. But it was now ſummoned to a ſeverer 


trial, and puſhed upon the very criſis of its 
fate. Its enemies, ſupported by the whole 
power of the Empire, had brought a deci- 
five ſcheme to its projection; a ſcheme that 
was to reflect eternal diſhonour upon the 


| Oracles of . T; ruth. The credit. of God's 


ce kyres appellantur.” Lib. xxii. cap. 11. But Antoni- 

nus was entirely ignorant of the Chriſtian religion : We 
have ſhewn above what kept him from the knowledge 
of it. The Hiftorian knew it well, as appears from the 

character he gives it, of abſoluta & ſimplex ; and the 
dying in defence of uch a religion could not but be, in 
his opinion, mors glorioſa : he being, as appears through- 
out his hiſtory, a religious Thei/?, and untainted with the 
Naturaliſm of Tacitus; for Chriſtianity had produced 
this good effect in the quarter of its enemies, that it had 
entirely diſcredited the ſchools of Strato and E picurus, 
as Julian himſelf informs us. Ammianus, then, was a 
Pagan, if his religion may be gathered from the reflec- 
tions he makes upon his facts. It is true, this way of 
reaſoning cannot be ſafely applyed to any but to an ori- 
ginal Writer of Hiftory. Compilers and Abbreviatory 
of other Men's Works are not ſuppoſed to have any 
ſenſe of their * they take their Colours, like the 


Fervants, 


> ; 
- 
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Servants, the authority of his Word, and the 
very pretenſions of Revelation, were all vi- - 
tally intereſted in the event. The long 
ſtruggle between SUPEBRSTITION-and RR 
L1GION was now to be finally decided. 
The God of the Chriſtians was publickly 
| 8 challenged: his power was defied to protect 
his diſpenſation againſt this impending 
ſtroke. Deſtitute of all human aid, their 
only reliance was on Heaven. And no 
Believer, but muſt conclude, that God 
would indeed interpoſe to vindicate the 


Camelion, from the various matter on which they feed; 
and, with the facts, often epitomize the ſentiments of 
their originals. George Elmacine, an Eaſtern Chriſti- 

an, whoſe Chronicle of the Saracens is tranſlated from the 

Arabic, by Erpenius, into Latin, and by Vattier intg 

French, is ſo regularly changeable in this reſpect, that 

Vattier very juſtly ſays of him, Quand il parle de 
quelque choſe concernant la Religion de Mahomet, on 

4 diroit qu'il eſt Mahometan : Quand il parle des Ca- 

e tholiques, qu'il eſt Catholique: Quand il parle des 

& Jacobites, de meſme.” The tranſlator's reflection 

upon it is extraordinary, . Grand Perfection, à nton ad- 

« vis, Pour un es: Pour un Hiſtorien Chreſtien, 

« je nꝰen parle point.” Every one ſees the ridicule. 

However the maxim he had in view is a good one, That 

the Hiſtorian ſhould not appear to be of any ſect or party. 

But this is very differeat from being of 12 in their 


turns. 
c E 4 | chance 


nt 
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character of his ſon: no Man, but muſt 
confeſs, that to ſupport a Religion like this, 


was an occaſion worthy the interpoſition of 
tho Lord of all things. ; 


" Weir, the impious attack was made ; ; 
4 the expeticd protection affprded. The 
ſame great and impartial hiſtorian, who ac- 

paints us with the attempt, informs us like- 
wiſe of the defeat, His account is in theſe 
words: Julian (having been already thrice 
% Conſul) taking Salluft, Prefect of the ſe- 
t veral Gault, for his Collegue, entered a 
fourth time on this high magiſtracy. It 
4 appeared ſtrange to ſee a private man aſ- 
* ſociated with Auguſtus 2 a thing, which 
«ſince the *Conſulate of Droclefian and 
oe Ariftobulus, hiſtory afforded noexample of. 
And although his ſenſibility of the many 
© and great events, which this year was 
fe _ to Jes, made him very an- 
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© Xious for the future, yet he both puſhed on 
the various and complicated preparatives 
for this expedition with the utmoſt appli- 
cation, and, having an eye in every quar- 


ter, and being deſirous to eternize his 


reign by the greatneſs of his atchieve- 
ments, he projected to rebuild, at an im- 
menſe expenſe, the proud and magnifi- 
cent Temple of Jeruſalem; which, (after 


many combats, attended with much blood- 


ſhed on both ſides, during the ſiege by Ve- 


* pgſian) was, with great difficulty, taken 
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and deſtroyed by Titus. He committed the 


conduct x this affair to ALyPrvs of An- 


tioch, who formerly had been Lieutenant 
in Britain. When, therefore, this Aly 


60 Pius had ſet himſelf to the vigorous execu- 
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tion of his charge, in which he had all 
the aſſiſtance that the Governor of the 
province could afford him, horrible balls 
of fire, breaking out near the foundations, 
with frequent and reiterated attacks, ren- 
dered the place, from time to time, inac- 
ceſſible to the ſcorched and blaſted work. 
men; and the victorious element continu- 
ing, in this manner, obſtinately and re- 
ſglutely very as it "_— to drive them 

149 : to 
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to a diſtance, Alypins e Han to give 
over the enterprize , A bie 


"Tous did the vigilance of Providence 
holy faith i in, the open view of all men, 
but, in its goodneſs, ſecured the memory. 

of this impious attempt by the teſtimony of 
the moſt une xceptionable Witneſs. For were 
Infidelity itſelf, when it would evade the 
force of evidence, to preſcribe what qualities 


Julianus jam ter Conſul adſcito, in Collegium tra- 
bez Salluſtio, Præfecto per Gallias, quater ipſe amplif+ 
imum inierat magiſtratum : & videbatur novum, ad- 

junctum eſſe Auguſto privatum, quod poſt Diocleſianum 
K Ariſtobulum nullus meminerat geſtum. Et licet ac- 
cidentium varietatem follicita mente præcipiens, multi- 
plicatos expeditionis apparatus flagranti ſtudio perurge- 
ret: diligentiam tamen ubique dividens, imperiique ſui 
memoriam magnitudine operum geſtiens propagare, am- 
bitioſum quondam apud Hieroſolymam templum, quod 
poſt multa & interneciva certamina, obſidente Veſpaſia- 
no poſteaque Tito, | xgre eſt ęupugnatum, in ſtaurare 
ſumptibus cogitabat immodicis : negotiumque maturan- 
dum Alypio dederat Antiochenſi, qui olim Britannias cu- 
raverat pro Præfectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter in- 
ſtaret Alypius, juvaretque prov inciæ Rector, metuendi 
globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris affultibus- 
=_ . erumpentes, fecere locum exuſtis aliquoties operantibus 
4 - inacceſſum: hocque modo elemento deſtinatius re- 
| pellente, ceſſavit inceptum. 0. Marc, lib. xxili. 
** 1. 5 
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it expected in a faultleſs teſtimony, it could 
invent none but what might be found in the 
hiſtorian here produced. He was a Pagan, 
and ſo not prejudiced in favour of Chriſti- 
anity : He was a dependent, a follower, 
and a profound admirer of Julian, and fo 

not-inclined to report any thing to his diſ- 
honour: He was a lover of truth, and ſo 
would not relate what he knew, or but ſuſ- _ 
pected, to be falſe: He had great ſenſe, 
improved by the ſtudy of philoſophy and 
knowledge of the world, and ſo would 
not eaſily ſuffer himſelf to be deceived: He 
was not only contemporary to the fact; 
but, at the time it happened, reſident near 
the place: He recorded the event not on its 
firſt report, when, in the relation of jour- 
nalary occurrences, much falſhood blenlds 
itſelf with truth ; but after time and enqui- 
ry, which ſeparates this impure mixture, had 
confirmed what really happened : He re- 
lated it not as an uncertain report or hear- 
fay, with difidence; but as a notorious 
fact, at that time, no more queſtioned in 
Ala, than the project and ſucceſs of the 
Perſian expedition; He inſerted it not for 
any partial purpoſe in ſupport or confuta- 
tion of any ſyſtem; in defence or diſ- 
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ctedit of any character: He delivered it 


in no curſory or tranſient manner, nor in 


a looſe or private memoir; but gravely 


and deliberately, as the natural and ne- 


ceſſary part of a compoſition the moſt uſe- 
ful and important, a general Hiſtory of the 
Empire; on the complete performance of 
which the author was ſo intent, that he 
exchanged a court life, for one of ſtudy 
and contemplation; and choſe Rome, the 


great repoſitory of the proper materials, ober 


the place of his retirement. 
REY CHAP, Iv, 
UT the evidence given by the adver, 


faries of our faith to the truth of this 


illuſtrious miracle does not reſt upon a fingle 
Witneſs ; I propoſe to ſhew, that Libanius, 
the friend and favorite of Julian, and even 
Juriax himſelf, whoſe impiety brought 
this diſgrace upon Paganiſm, have both con- 


feſſed the hand by which he was obercome 


though with that obſcurity, and confuſion 
of tongue, which always attends the grace- 
kf ſhame of 1 impenitent offenders, 


- And I ſhall be the fuller in weighing 


the value of their teſtimony, as it hath hir 


therto, 


; 
q 
F 
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therto, I think, been entirely overlooked, 
and, by reaſon of an affected diſguiſe, ow d 
the critics unobſerved. | 


L1Banivs, in the Hifery of bis 07 
Life, ſpeaking of the fate of Julian, ſays, 
The Perſians, indeed, were informed 
te by a deſerter, of the ſtate to which for- 
e tune had now reduced our affairs: but 
<« not a fingle man © amongſt us at Antioch, 
* knew any thing of the matter. It is true, 
« the calamity ſeemed to have been fore- 
told by certain Earthquakes in Paleſtine, 
« which overthrew ſome cities, and dama- 
« ged others. For it appeared to us, as if 
«© God had preſignified ſome great event by 
« theſe diſaſters; and, while we were 
«© making our vows for averting the evil 


© "Ardgwway jwev dee The words are remarkable 
and, I ſuſpect, emphatical. It looks as if he uſed them 
to diſcredit a common report then in the mouths of the 
People, and which hath fince figured in Eccleſiaſtical 
biſtory, to this effect, That Libanius, about this 
time, metting a certain Schoolmaſter in Antioch, aſked 
him, in deriſion, What the carpenter's ſon was doing ? 
To which the other N —_— a coffin for youn . 


Hera.“ 


11 we 
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% we apprehended, came a meſſenger, &c. 
Again, in his funeral oration on Julians 
death, he ſays, The temple of Apollo con - 


40 e ge by fire, preſaged this misfortune, 


— as did thoſe Earthquakes which ſhook 
as 8 the land, the meſſengers, as it were, 
t© of the following diſorders and confufion*.” 
It can admit no doubt but that the Earth- 

quakes ſpoken of in both paſſages, and ſaid 
to — happened before the death of Julian, | 
are the ſame. The fr/t ſays they were in 
Paleſtine ; the ſecond fixes them to the time 
of burning the Temple at Daphne : all which 
laid together brings us directly to the Earth- 
quake at "Jeruſalem. And though, either 


out of malice, imperfect information, or 
wrong conception of what he heard, he le- 


: T u dn Ilieoy, vag dvropucay rig uh - 
Toe, & dre lin TVXns. iu d re AvrioN eo, av- 
dee rer pv S eig. Teo o 42 iylyvorlo rd N uivu- 
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ſens. the event by the omiſſion of one cir- 
cumſtance, and aggravates it by the inven- 
tion of others, yet the characteriſtic marks 
of time and place, which he has left to it, 
prevent his putting the change upon us, if 
that was his intention, as it ſeems to have 
been, if we reflect, that the circumſtance of 
deftroying cities, and ſhaking the whole empire, 
belong to an Earthquake which happened 
about a Year and half after Julians death f, 
and of which he was well appriſed, as ap- 
pears by his Oration. to avenge the death of , 
Julian, addreſſed to Theodoſius : in which he 
tells the Emperor, the Gods were angry 
that Julian's death had not been hitherto a- 
venged : and had given evident marks of 
their diſpleaſure by the frequent ſlaughters 
of the Roman people ; and a dreadful Earth- 
quake, which ſhook both land and. ſea b. 


Kal. Aug. confule Valentiniano primum cum fratre, 
horrendi tertores per omnem orbis ambitum graflati 
ſunt ſubiti. — concutitur omnis terreni .$TABILITAS 
ponderis, MA x Eque diſpulſum retro fluctibus evolutis abſ- 
ceſſit. — innumera quædam in civitatibus & ubi reperta 
ſunt ædificia complanarumt. — Am. Marc. |. xxvi. c. 10. 


© 'O roaus 9 Poves 3 ort rhde, 6 ore & Pwpy, AG . | 


ber 6 567, unde, dr dv of h amibryoxov, of d N- 
Aev. 0 ; Oo6G- THN 78 toes  DAAATTAN, c. 10. 


Hitherto 
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Hitherto E76anivs, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
guiſements taken notice of above, bath rea- 
tonably well diſtinguiſhed theſe two diffe- 
tent Earthquakes, the one in Pale Nine; and 
the other over all the Noman empire ; by 
7 expreſly affirming, that the firſt happened 
| before the death of Julian; and the ſecond, 
ſome time after. Yet, in another place, in 
his Oration on the death of Julian, he ſeems 
totally to have confounded them with. one 


another. h. | 

Bur the FO OR or the perverſity of 
the writers of theſe times, whether Chriſti- 
ans or Pagans, is equally to be lamented: 
We have obſerved the arts Libanius employs 
to hide the Earthquake at Jeruſalem, and 
ſeen with what pomp he aſcribes the diſaſter 
occafioned by that, which happened undet 
the firſt colfalits of Valentinian and his 
brother, to the anger of the Gods for the 
unavenged murder of Julian. On which 
account, I ſuppoſe, it is, that Sozomene affirms, 
that this Earthquake happened in the time 
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Book I. the Temple of Jeruſalem. 65 
of Julian, and makes it one of the marks of 
God's diſpleaſure at his apoſtaſy. So again 
| becauſe Libanius had with exceſſive impu- 
dence accuſed the Chriſtians of the death of 
Julian, Gregory Naz. to be even with him, 
charges Julian with the murder of Conſtan- 
tius. Each, I dare ſay, with equal Juſtice ; 
both, I am well ſatisfied, with the ſame Spi- 
rit. 

I come now to the teſtimony of Valar 
His Letter to the community of the Jews has 
been already, mentioned, From that part 
of it, wherein he informs them how he had 
- puniſhed ſuch as had given their people un- 
juſt vexation, it appears to have been writ- 
ten early in his reign ; on his firſt coming 
to Conſtantinople, when he purged the city 
and palace of Spies, Informers, and the 

like peſts of a corrupted Court *. The prin- 
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 cipal deſign of it is to acquaint them with 
his purpoſe to rebuild "_ city, on his re- 
turn from the Perfian w. Aud without 
doubt he then chen to; defer. then 


eſtabliſhment of the Jeuiſb religion till that 


a8 N Dxnνν¾’ a+ 2 en J T6 ' mile L- 


yes de, dx wie * * © dine Bacikdass 


Notwithſtanding which, thoſe who have conveyed it 


down. to us, have ſtampt this mark of doubt and ſuſpi- 
cion on the face of it, ei ii . Without queſtion, they 
believed it to be forged by the Jews. The writer of it 
ſtyles the injuries offered to the Jews, impious; as if they 


were a holy Nation — Kai 7 wl, dvr D 


acicnus Wlabla iC gow: tells them that he 
had precipitated the Delators into horrible dungeons with 
his own hands, $5 who iy & Xfeviv iu Aa S- 
-, eie Bebgor dae ware: calls the Patriarch, 
Brother, & &S:X@ov TN N aidioiuaraloy malonagyy!; 
and promiſcs, that, when he had reſtored their City, he 
would come thither, and live and worſhip with them. 
All theſe particulars, the Critics conceived to ſmell 
flrongly of impoſtute. But what probably moſt confirmed 
their ſufpicions, was the »/e.the Fes made of it, to 
evade a miracle that ſo much humbled them: We ſee 
it only promiſes their reſtoration after his Per/zan. expe- 


. .. dition. And one R. David Gans, of the ſixteenth 


centyry, in the ſecond part of his book, called Zamach, 
quoted by Wagenſcilius, i in his Tela ignea Satane, p. 
231. appears to have made this very uſe of it. © Julia- 
« nus Cæſar præcepit ut reſtitueretur Templum ſan- 


« Qiflimum, magno cum decore & pulchritudinc, 
8 | Wars 
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war was at an end. But his various attacks 
upon Chriſtianity not ſucceeding to his 
hopes, he grew enraged by his defeat, and 


reſolved to put this laſt effort of his malice 
in immediate execution. 


& huicque rei ipſe ſumtus ſuppeditavit. Verum Sek- 
* tus impedimentum injectum eſt ne perficeretur fa · 
« brica, NAM Cæſar in bello Perſico periit.” | 
But what Greg. Nazianzen, in his ſecond Invectiue, 
tells us of the conference that followed this letter, 
| br ſhews it to be genuine. Julian, he ſays, of 
\ ſured the leaders of the Jetvs, he had diſcovered, from 
their ſacted books, that the time of their reſtora- 
tion was at hand. nher C Ts Fhey Ex F erg ewes 
Rien , Sonfptrov, we vi! autors vero dN 
Zalenbev eig mlw z % vewy dv, N F 
walejuy 7 xerox avaveuracX Sorrow Or = 
role TAGgopal: 1lw Jinvoav. It is not a mere cu- 
rioſity to enquire, what Prophecy it was, that Julian 
| Perverted ; becauſe it tends to confirm the truth of Na- 
zianzen's relation. I have ſometimes thought it might 
poſſibly be the words of the Septuagint, in Dan. ix. 27. 
Lui Nea flor?) Jin ry igfuury. The ambiguity 
of which Julian took the advantage of againſt hel- 
leniſtic Jes, who, it is probable, knew no more of 
the Original than himſelf) as ſignifying, the Tribute ſhall 
be given to the deſolate, inſtead of, the conſummation ſhall 
be poured upon the deſolate. For the Letter in queſtion 
tells us, he had remitted their Tribute; and by ſo do- 
ing, we ſee, was for paſſing himſelf upon _ for a 
kind of ſecond Gyrus: YT 
Fa Wa 
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Wr may be aſſured, this Letter had 
5 brought 0 principal Jews, from all quar- 
ters of the world to Court. The manner in 
which he appeared to intereſt himſelf in 
their quarrel, could not but perſuade them, 
that the Apoſtate from Chriſtianity was be- 
come more than half a Proſelyte to Juda- 
xm. While he, on his part, flattered him- 
ſelf, that thoſe. who adhered fo obſtinately 
fo bloody ſacrifices might be eaſily cajoled 

into Idolatry. | 


TuEsk, apparently, were the men, then 
reſiding at court, and waiting for his fa- 
vours, whom, Chryſoſtome and Gregory Na- 


All this (that is to ſay, the authenticity of the letter, 
the truth of Naxianzen's relation, and this conjecture 
concerning the prophecy Julian pretended to go upon) 
ſeems greatly to be ſupported by what the Chriſtian 
writers ſay of the behaviour of the Jews while the pro- 
was in agitation. Socrates aſſures us, that they me- 
naced the Chriſtians, and threatened to treat them as 
they themſelves had been treated by the Romans. L. iii. 
c. 20. — ÞPobrges 3 wi Xeagiavers imedeixvucay B , 
daa TE Kar aur, imanangves moadra 
wogen, 00% au) abs Pu AN miroVac, 
And Rufinus ſays, they were as vain as if they bad had 
2 Prophet of their own at their head. And this they 
might well be, when they had an Emperor who pro- 
miſed to live and worſhip with them, and ſet himſelf 
up for the Reſtorer foretold by their Prophets. 

zianzen 
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Sianzen tell us, he called together, to en- 
' quire, Why they did not offer ſacrifices as 
the Law directed; at a time when the Em- 
pire ſtood ſo much in need of the divine 


protection, and the Emperor was ſo well 
diſpoſed to implore it from 'all quarters. 
They replied, that it was not lawful to ſa- 


crifice but in the Temple of Jeruſalem only. 
This was what He would be at: 80 he 


took the advantage of their anſwer, to fa- 
_ Eilitate his ſecret purpoſe ; which was to 


give the lye at once to all the Prophets tad 
Weng of God. 5 


For we are by no means to ſuppoſe him 
ſo ignorant as not to know what the Law, 


There is only one hive in the Letter, which re- 
mains to be accounted for; and that is, the ſtrange boaſt 
of his perſonal atchievement, in thruſting down the De- 
lators into dungeons with his own hands: in which the 
Imperial character is ſo little preſerved, that the learnefl 
M. de la Bleterie is almoſt tempted, on this ſingle cir- 
cumſtance, to give up the Letter for a forgery. But 
he here forgets what he himſelf had before mentioned 
of the ſtrange eſcapes of this fantaſtic Monarch. Saint 
. © Gregoire Nazianze dit, que Julien chaſloit a cpups 

ede pie & de poing de pauvres gens qui venojent lui 
« demander des graces. Ces puuvres gens (ſays M. 
& de la Bleterie) pouvoient bien ëtre des DE LATEURS.*\ 
Vie de Julien, p 314. 2 Edit. 
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in this caſe, required, That very Letter ta 
the Community plainly inſinuates he did 


know it. His acquaintance with Scripture 
myſt have informed him of it: for if there 


was any part to which he would give great- 


er attention than the reſt, it was the Ritual 
of ſacrifices, a fpecies of worſhip, to which 
he was inordinately addicted. Beſides, in 
his Diſcourſe againſt the Chriſtian Religion, 
he occaſignally, but in expreſs words, de- 


elares, that it was of the nature of the Mo- 


ſaic Law, to offer ſacrifices at Jeruſalem 
only*, But as this Diſcourſe was written 
ſome time after the conſultation in queſtion, 
I would lay the leſs weight upon it. 


Howeves, no one, I think, can doubt, 
but that the whole Conference was a Farce; 
that Julian only wanted a ſcreen for his 
impiety; and that the pretence of procur- 
ing the means of their interceſſion with the 
God of the Univerſe, for the proſperity of 
the Empire, was no other than a decent co- 


ver for putting this laſt effort of his malice 


in om expo: bk THe IA yy fel 
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In with his project ; and the iſſue was as we 


have related it. 


Tuls great event happened j in the begin- 
ning of the year c XIII, as appears from 
the words of Ammianus Marcellinys, quoted 
above. Julian, who then wintered at Anti- 
och, was preparing for his Perſian expedi- 
tion; for which he did not ſet out till the 
month of March. So unexpected a. tra- 
verſe, we muſt ſuppoſe, would be imme- 
diately carried to him *, with all the cir+ 
cumſtances that attended it: Aypius could 
not but aſſure him, that the repeated eru- 
ptions made it impradyeable to perſiſt in 
the attempt ;. and that the conſumption of 


the materials utterly. diſabled his Agents 


from ſpeedily renewing it. What his firſt 


| ſentiments were, on this occaſion, we have 


no certain or particular account: how he 
reſented the diſgrace in his cooler hours, 1 
am now going to ſhew, 


THERE is, amongſt the writings of Ju- 
lian, a notable fragment of an Oration, or 
Epiſtle, call it which you will, firſt given 
us * Fan wherein the Emperor, with 


\ 
rita int who Tante Theod. J. iii. c. 20. 
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great abilities and learning, preſcribes and 
-  - -- marks out a method to reform Paganiſm, 
_.- - and ſet it up for a Rival to the Goſpel, in 
2 all the plauſible pretences to piety and vir- 
. tue. This, and his books againſt the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, were the two maſter wheels 
of the ſame machine ; the one was to de- 
grade Chriſtianity, the other to advance Su- 
perſtition : and therefore it is no wonder 
we find them written at the ſame time. St, 


_  Ferom exprelly ſays", that the books againſt 


Ep. bexxiii ad Magnum Oratorem. And his Hi- 
. ave. tells us, that, even to the laſt, while harraſſed 
3 with Famine and the P Cayalry, he continued to 
_ employ the filent Hours f the Night, in his uſual So- 
phiſtic Exerciſes of reading and compoſing: which Am- 

mianus, to do his Maſter Honour, ſays, was in Imita- 

: tion of Julius Czſar. —Ipſe autem ad ſollicitam ſuſpen- 
0 ſamque quietem paulliſper protractus, cum ſomno (ut 

| ſolebat) depulſo, ad æmulationem Cæſaris Julii quædam 
ſub pellibus ſcribens, obſcuro noctis, altitudine ſenſus 

cujuſdam Philoſophi teneretur, vidit ſqualidius, ut con- 

feſſus eſt proximis, ſpeciem illam Genii Publici, &c. 

lib. xxv. c. 2. And. it is not improbable but his Fa- 

vourite Libanius had thoſe very Writings in his Eye, 

when he ſaid that the Life of his Maſter, Fulian, was | 

„ equally divided between his Cares for Religion and the 
State. Ovrog vag i Here icas ane I Blow eig Ts rg 

uote F iu Pura, & 7% Tos __ ya Dl. 

oY _ Julian. nec. 

our 
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our holy Faith were compoſed during the 
Perfian expedition, Libanius, indeed, inti- 


mates, they were written in his winter quar- 
ters at Antioch. Their accounts may be ea- 
ſily reconciled, in ſuppoſing that this part 
was planned and begun before his remoye. 
However, the other part, the directions for 
the reformation of Paganiſm was as late as 


the Perſſan expedition; for this, we have 


the author's own word, where, ſpeaking of 
the cuſtomary honours paid to the Gods, he 
ſays — © which not THREE years, nor three 
e thouſand. have eſtabliſhed; but all paſt 
« ages, amongſt all the nations upon 
te earth.“ By the three years he evidently 


alludes to his reſtoration of Idolatry ; which, | 
at any time ſooner than the Perfian expedi- 


tion, was not intitled to ſo high a date, For 
he was firſt ſaluted Augy/tus in the ſpring 
of the year CCCLX, and the Perfian expe- 
dition was in the ſpring cccLx111. 


AT this time, therefore, he had well G. 
geſted his defeat at Jeruſalem. What effects 
it left upon his temper, the following paſ- 


% —1s oublricw Gon tele) + rette, ce rei. 
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ſige of this Fragment will inform us; where 
after having juſtified the Gods for ſuffering | 
their temples, images, and moſt devout 
worſhipers to be  injuriouſly treated, he 
on thus: —- < Let no man, therefore, 
* becauſe he hath ſeen or heard of thoſe who 
have inſulted their images and Temples, 
© entertain any doubts concerning their ſu- 
te perintendency. For this reaſon too, let 
* them not think to delude us with their 
& ſophiſtry, nor terrify us with the cry of 
_ * Providence. For, the Prophets 9 
4 the Jeus, who ſo much upbraid us with 
** theſe diſaſters, what will they ſay to their 
n Temple? that Temple of — which 
d has been now a third time deſtroyed”, and 


i The learned 7. A. Fabricus thinks this rei dra — 
rei includes the defeat of Julians attempt to rebuild 
the Temple; and fo, in his Lux Evangelii, he brings it 
$0 prove Julians own acknowledgment of the miracle: 
in which he has been followed by M. de la Bletęrie and 
others. But 1. Defeating an attempt to rebuild cannot, 
in any known figure of ſpeech, be called the overthrow 
of a building, 2. *Eqyzgoyſyy 5 8d} vu can never be 
faid of a building deſtroyed but two months before. In 

a word, Fabricius is miſtaken; the three ſubverſions 
. 22 meant, were — that by the Afyrians, — that by 
"Herod, the ſon of Aer. ans that by Veſpaſian. 
* __ Herod's demolition of it was only in order 


© 18 
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* is not raiſed again to this day, I ſay not 
te this to upbraid them; for I myſelf, after 
* fo long a deſolation, would have rebuilt 
ce it , in honour of the God which was 
* there worſhiped. But I now mention 
« it only as I was willing to ſhew, that no- 
« thing human is exempt from the injuries 
of time. As to the Prophets, who write 
te in this manner, they merely rave, and 
te cant to the capacities of dreaming old 
* women. Not that I would infinuate, the 
* God they worſhip is not great and migh- 


to rebuild it. more magnificently, yet it was ſuch a de- 


ſtruction as Julian might properly enough urge for the 


ſupport of his argument, againſt an objection, that ſup- 
ſed Hability and duration amongſt the qualities to be 
2 for in the domicile of the true God; which the 


Pagan temples not having, were concluded to belong 


to the falſe. —Or it may poſſibly be, that, inſtead of 
Herod's demolition, he might allude to the Prophanation 


of it by Antiochus, as a learned Friend ſuggeſts. 

1— Goys Mogi; Veg x govors everne ach deren 
Ty — I do not urge this independent Declaration 
(which implies ſome hindrance of his purpoſe) againſt the 
Unbelievers, becauſe they will ſay, The Hindrance ap- 
«« pears to have been the Perſian Expedition; Julian 
* having told the Fetus, in his Letter ſtill extant, that 
© he would rebuild their Temple when he had ended 
% that War, which implies his Inability of doing it 
before.“ 

Fc ty N 
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« ty: but this I-fay, he hath no good Pro- 
t phets, nor Interpreters of his will, a- 


2 £ mongſt them. The reaſon is, they never 


s applied themſelves to purge and purify 
* the mind in the circle of human ſcience, 
© nor tried to open their eyes which igno- 
* rance, had ſhut up, nor ſtrove to drive 
“away the darkneſs in which they lay in- 
* volved : but are as men, who through 
**-miſts or clouds fee the great light of hea- 
* yen © neither clearly nor diſtinctly, and 
* miſtake that ethereal ſplendor for an im- 
cc pure terreſtrial fire; and ſtark blind to all 


Nature working round them, roar out 
« with frantic vehemence, Fear and tremble, 


« ye inhabitants of earth ! Fire, lightening, 


' * the ſword, darts, death, and all the fright- 


* ful words that expreſs that one deſtruct- 
< we property of FIRE. But of theſe things 
* it is more expedient to ſpeak in private, 


r Julian, by $a@s piye, means the Sun, as before, 


E ulxar, the God of the univerſe. For, as xabagoy 
which follows, was, Ibelieve, never uſed by theſe Fanatic 
Platoniſts, for a terreſtrial fire, it being the term they 
gave to their holy light, or the aVrorlov ayanhuea. Ju- 


lian thought nothing more holy than the Sun. He did 
not add the article, becauſe he is here expreſſing the idea 


of the miſtaken beholter, —a great light, tho', by that, 


he himſelf meant, the you w_ 


« where 
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« where we may ſhew, how much theſe 


© maſters of wiſdom, who pretend to be 


* ſent from God, are inferior to our Po- 
ets .“ 
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Tux reader, who conſults the fragment 


from whence this long paſſage is tranſcribed, 


will perceive, that it is a mere digreſſion. 
But if it were foreign to his ſubject, we ſhall 
ſee it concerned a matter very - intimate to 


his thoughts. The perſecuted Church of 


Chrift was, at this time, triumphant, and 


loudly exulting in the divine protection ſo 


miraculouſly afforded it. The Apoſtate, 
when the power of the Empire failed him, 
had recourſe to this laſt expedient, the arms 


of calumny, to vent his rage, and cover the 


ſhame of his diſappointment. And then it 
was that, exchanging the Imperial for the 
Sophift's Throne*, he compoſed the two Diſ- 
courſes mentioned above. Now, to be al- 
together ſilent on a ſubject, that was plainly 
the occaſion of his writing, would have 


been an affectation that had rather betrayed, 


than covered, his ſelf- conviction. On the 
other hand, the Soldier's pride of heart, the 


Pedant's contempt for his unclaſſical adver- 
_ faries, and the Monarch's delicacy for the 
imperial dignity, would not ſuffer him to 


enter on a formal altercation, Beſides, in 
eee weden lhe Cds & (haps. 
Themiſt. Orat. i. 


this 
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this caſe, he muſt either have confeſſed or 
denied the Fact. The one would have 
completed the triumph of his Adverſaries 
and the other offended the ingenuity of his 

Friends. He therefore choſe a middle way: 
and, under ſhew of expoſing the denuncia- 


tions of the Jewiſh Prophets againſt paſt 
Idolatries, as the ravings of enthuſiaſm, he 


covertly condemns the preſent triumphs 
of the. Church as the workings of the 
fame ſpirit, upon the group of* a natural 


event. 


For, taking 38 (tho! the ſubject of 


the work before us was the reformation of 
aganiſm) to vindicate that ancient Worſhip 
from the diſhonours it had from time to 
time ſuffered, in the overthrow of its temples 
and idols, he obſerves, that thoſe who ex- 
ulted moſt in its diſgraces, the Jewiſh pro- 
phets (whoſe writings, indeed, abound with 
exclamations and denunciations on the folly 
of idolatry, the impuiſſance of idols, and 
the deſtruction to which both were devoted) 
had of all men the leaſt reaſon to triumph; 


Fr 


ſince their own T RMI E had been thrice 


deſtroyed, and at that very time lay in ruins. 
This leads him to the ſubject he wanted to 


9 
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touch upon: he therefore adds, that he 
ſpoke this out of no ill- will to the commu- 

nity of- the Jeus, for that he was himſelf 
—— of rebuilding their Temple. No, 'but 
only to convince them that neither the over- 
throw of their Temple, nor the Temples 
of, Paganiſm, was to be aſcribed to divine 
wrath, but to the natural condition of earth- 
ly things. - And,. enraged at the' contrary 
principle, which occaſioned theſe exultations 
in the chriſtian Church, he attempts to 
ſhew, in the character he gives of the Few:/þ 


Prophets, 'which he truſted the intelligent 
reader would apply to the Chriſtian Mini- 


ſters, that it was the iſſue of ignorance and 
ſuperſtition. Theſe Prophets he repreſents 


as deſpiſing human ſcience, and acting upon 


the principles, and preaching to the capa- 
cities of ignorant and ſuperſtitious women, 


a character which was, and might be, ob- 


jected to the Chriſtian Miniſtry, whoſe writ- 
ings are full of exclamations againſt Grecian 
literature, but what by no means ſuited the 
Jeuiſb Prophets, who appear to have had 
as much of the barbiric learning of thoſe 


early times as any of their pagan neighbours. 


But, leſt this ſhould not ſufficiently mark 


his * by an Ry ſimilitude, in 


which 


* 
* 
W. » 4 
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which he employs his favourite idol, the 
Sun, to ſhew the root of theſe ſu perſtitions 


to be the ignorance of nature; he makes 


thoſe, whom he ſuppoſes under its illuſions, 
to cry out in the very exclamations that then 
reſounded from one end of the Chriſtian 
world to the other, Fear and tremble, ye in- 
habitants of earth ! --= Fire, lightning, the 
ſword, darts, death, and all the frightful 


wwords (ſays he) which expreſs that one de- 


Aructive property of Fire.---But as if now 
he had run riot, he ſuddenly checks him- 
ſelf, and obſerves, that this was a ſubject 
properer for a private audience. And here 
the genius of Paganiſm came to his aid very 
opportunely ; which, when pinched and 
diſtreſſed, was always as ready to cry out 
MysTERY, as he ſays the Church was to 
call out FIR R. To ſay the truth, it was 
full time to draw. back. He had confeſſed 


his inclination and purpoſe of rebuilding, 


the Jew!/h Temple; and had evidently 
enough hinted at the exultations of the 
Chriſtians on his defeat ; ſo that he had in- 
deed nothing to do, but to put off the * 


to a private audience. 


On this expoſition of the paſſage, let me 
juſt make the following remarks. 
ba 1. Ir 
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1. Ir we underſtand Julians reflections 
as indefinite, nothing can be more disjointed 


or abfurd. The Chriſtians of that time 


were wont to draw an argument of the im- 
puiſſance of Polytheiſm from the repeated 
diſgraces the heathen temples and their 
idols had ſuffered in every period of the 
world. . Julian undertakes to ſolve this ob- 
jection; but, inſtead of directing his anſwer 
to the Chriſtians, who now make it againſt 
bim, he retorts it upon the Jews, who, ma- 

ny ages ago, had made it againſt others. 
| Theſe he wantonly provokes at a time his 
views made them neceſſary to him. Again, 

he characteriſes theſe Prophets in ſo ambigu- 
ous and looſe a manner, that you may ei- 
ther take them for the writers of the Old 
teſtament, or the Heads of the Jewiſh 
Community of that time: which no rule 
of compoſition can account for, but that 
which allows cautious writers to explain one 
ſyſtem of things by the names that belong 
to another. Laſtly, he ſpeaks of terrifying 
exclamations as made by the Prophets, 
which they never did . and which, 
tho' made by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, are, 
— by them to 2 puniſhments of a 


Future | 
* 
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future State; whereas he is ſpeaking of 
| What the worſhipers of One God fay of 
the diſpenſations of his Providence in the 
Preſent. We muſt conclude therefore, that 
the exclamations ridiculed in this paſſage, 
muſt needs be thoſe which the recent event 
at Jeruſalem had juſt occaſioned. 
2. Taxx the paſſage in this determined 
ſenſe, and nothing can be more artful than 
the conduct of the Imperial Sophiſt. Our 
Religion was at this juncture properly 
victorious. It was exulting over Paganiſm 
in the deſtruction of the temple at Daphne* ; 
it was exulting over Judaiſm in the divine 
oppoſition to the reſtoration of that at Fe- 
ruſalem; and over the Apoſtate Emperor in 
the diſgraces of both. This ſpirit Julian 


The Oracle of Apollo in the Temple at Dapbni neat 

Antioch had been dumb for ſome time. When Julian 
came thither, he urged the God himſelf to declare the 
cauſe of his ſilence. The Oracle replied, that he was 
hindered by the bones of St. Babylas, which were then 
inſhrined in his neighbourhood, Thefe Julian ordered 
to be removed: And ſoon after the Temple at Daphne 
was burnt to the ground. The Chriſtians (ſays Sozo- 
mene) affirmed it was by lightning from Heaven: but 


the Pagans laughed at this, and ſaid it was fired by the 
Galileans, 
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wanted to repreſs and mortify, In the caſe 


of Apollo's temple he had no reaſon to be de- 


licate. As to that of the God of Iſrael, 
we have ſhewn, it would not bear a pro- 
feſſed mention. How has he conducted his 


diſcourſe ? By retorting upon the Jews, in 
the caſe of their old ruined: Temple, the 


Cbriſtian objection ariſing from that at 


Daphne; which recrimination ſerved a 


double purpoſe ; to introduce what he had 
to ſay on his -own baffled attempt; and to 
ſay it (which was the point) obſcurely and 
darkly. Thus the chriſtian Triumphs, 
which he introduces to ridicule, are ſo re- 
preſented as to have a more obvious refe- 
rence to the Temple at Daphne, and a co- 
vert one to the Temple at YJeruſalem; by 
the choice of ſeveral words and circumſtan- 


| ces which neceſſarily extend it to that fur- 


ther meaning. Thus, for inſtance, the 
circumſtance of their ignorance of nature, 
F att aun wi biſes dbiaſen, by which he 
would inſinuate, that the readineſs in be- 
lieving miracles ariſes from that ignorance. 


But he could never intend this obſervation 
. ſhould be applied to the Temple at Daphne, 


which he did not believe was ſet on fire by 
lightening. > And thus again the words 
_ 


1 
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| Haired S., nN, ich Pi, the ſword, darts, 
death, which he adds to rug, Peg, fire; 
lightening, neceſſarily carry us to. Jeruſalem, 
where the eruption occaſioned much hu- 
man ſlaughter, whereas nothing ſuffered at 
Antioch but the Temple of Apollo. And 

with theſe views the retortion on the Jew!ſh 
_ writers, will not appear ſo forced and un- 
natural. It was a Chriſtian practice to ap- 
ply the language of the Old teſtament to 
the events of the Goſpel diſpenſation ; and 
the diſgrace of idols and idolaters being the 
conſtant ſubject of thoſe writings, we may 
be ſure, the Chriſtians would not fail to ap- 


ply every thing of this nature to the preſent - 
occaſion, * So that thoſe Scriptures being 


4 Theodoret tells the following ſtory, very appoſite to 
this ſubject: He fays, that when Julian was at Antioch, 
one Publia, a venerable matron, and at the head of a 
community of virgins devoted to Religion, took occa- 
ſion, whenever the Emperor went that way, to chart 
louder than was the cuſtom, in defiance of his impiety : . 
they choſe too to ſing thoſe pſalms of David which ri- 
dicule the vanity and impuiſſance of idols, & Þ &$wawy 
xouode P ive, and particularly the following 
verſes. The Idols of the Heathens are but filver and gold, 
the work of men's hands: they that make them are like unto 
them, and ſo are all they that put their truft in them. 
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employedas divine decifions to confirm their 
cauſe, naturally became the 3 of n 0 
en 


Tu rs likewiſe well accounts * the 
title of Prophets, which he gives theſe Jewiſh 
Writers or Rulers; and for his abuſe of 
them under that character. It-was to pre- 
vent the Reader's ſtopping at Apello's Tem- 
ple, when it was the writer's purpoſe to 
lead him ſilently to that of Jeruſalem : to 
- which only the Jewiſh Prophets and their. 
Prophecies had any relation. Theſe things 
then we may conſider as certain marks of 
his further meaning. And, indeed, if he 
had it not, What reaſon was there for being 
fo ſhy in the mention of that Idol Temple? 
Its deſtruction did not "al diſtreſs him ; as 


Julian, (as he had reaſon) was offended with this inſult, 
and, as often as he paſſed by, ordered them to be filent. 
Inſtead of abeying, Publia exhorted her virgins to ſtrain 
their throats ſtill higher, and eſpecially when they came 
to this verſe: Let God ariſe, ana let Lis Enemies be ſcat- 
tered, This provoked the Emperor to order one of his 
guards to bring out the old woman and box her ears, 
which (ſays the hiſtorian) Publia eſteemed a great ho- 
nour, and went on to torment the Apoſtate with her 
ſalm· ſinging, in the ſame manner as the author of the 
Pſalms tormented the evil n in Saul. l. ili. c. xix. 


he 
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he believed it to be ſet on fire by the Chri- 
ſtians. But, in the other caſe, he had to 
de with the God of the Chriſtians; and he 

was not yet in an humour, whatever he 
might-be afterwards, to cry, Vicifti, Galilee. 


4. Ir being now ſeen, that Julian in 
this paſſage evidently refers to his defeat, the 
covert manner in which he owns himſelf 
overcome, adds greatly to the weight of it. 
For no ſuſpicion can lye againſt ſo oblique a 
reference to the Fact, even in the opinion 
of thoſe who could ſmell forgery in an open 
and direct confeſſion. An Impoſtgs, piouſly 
diſpoſed to procure Julian's teſtimony againſt 
| himſelf, would never think of doing it ſo 
obſcurely, as that it ſhould eſcape the no- 
tice of thoſe whom he principally intended 
to impoſe upon. | 

Tuus far concerning the AposTATE's 
own teſtimony, But as there were three 
Parties intereſted in this affair, the Pagans, 
the Jews, and the Chriſtians ; our evidence 
might be thought defective, if any one of 
them were wanting on ſo important an oc- 
caſion. 5 

We ſhall therefore, in the next . 
produce the teſtimony of a famous RAB BT: 
64 Who, 


0 


— 
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who, tho! late in time, yet . compoſed the 
work, from whence the following paſſage | 
is taken, on the Traditions and Records of 
the ſeveral Ages he writes of, This 1s the 
celebrated R. Geda ben Joſepb Fechaja ; 
he lived in the fifteenth century, and, in 
his hiſtory called Schalſcheleth. Hakkabbala 
expreſſes himſelf to this effect: In the 
* days of R. Channan and his brethren, 
e about the year of the world 4349, our 
“ Annals tell us, there was a great earth- 
* quake over all the earth; by which the 
„Temple which the ow had raiſed at 
& Jeruſalem with vaſt expence, at the com- 
<« mand of Julian the Apoſtate, was thrown 
e down. The day after the earthquake, a 
« dreadful fire fell from heaven, which 
<< melted all the iron tools and inſtruments 
e employed about the work; and deſtroyed | 
% many, nay incredible Hürhbers of the 
de Jews. I will make two remarks on 


in diebus R. Channan & ſociorum ejus, anno cir- 
citer orbis conditi 4349, memorant libri annalium, 
magnum in orbe univerſo fuiſſe tertæ motum, colla- 
pſumque eſſe T'emplum quod ſtruxerunt Judzi Hieroſo- 
lymis, præcepto Cæſaris Juliani Apoſtatæ, impenſis ma- 
ximis. Poſtridie ejus diei [quo mota fuerat terra] de 
Ccelo ignis multus cecidit, ita ut omnia ſerramenta il- 
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this teſtimony. 1. The Hiſtorian's calling 
it an earthquake over all the earth, is in the 
language of the Jews; and the fame with 
that of the Evangeliſt, who tells us, that | 
at the crucifixion, there was darkneſs over 
all the earth l. 2. This ſtory of a rebuilt 
Temple, ſhews he had his materials neither- 
from Pagan nor Chriſtian writers; who are 
- unanimous that no more than the founda- - 
tions were prepared. And, as there is no 
viſible purpoſe why he ſhould invent it, we 
muſt conclude, he found it thus related in 
the Annals of the Rabbins; the compoſers 
of which might poſſibly draw this conclu- 
ſion from what they found recorded of the 
immenſe gontributions of their People. 
3. The hiſtorian ſays, it was at the command 
of Julian; which, without bringing Chriſtia-- 
nity into the queſtion, ſupplies his Reader 
with a plauſible account of this viſible mark 
of the divine diſpleaſure at the attempt ;. 
5 and conſequently affords his brethren - a 
principle on which they might believe the 


lius ædificii liqueſcerent, & amburerentur Judzi multi 
atque adeo innumerabiles. Apud Iagen/eil, Tela ignea 


Satanæ. 
f Luke xxiii, 44. ® See hereafter in this chapter. 


fact 
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fact conſiſtently with me — af 
Judaif *. | | 


CHAP. v. 


; 5 E 2 * the preſent, we ſhall 
| 44 our evidence; ON. THE! CONFES- 
 $ION OF OUR ADVERSARIES THEMSELVES: 
And, from the nuture of the TESTIMONY, 
proceed to ſome conſiderations on the nature 
of the FACT, in order to the fuller eſta- 
bliſhment of this important truth, 


Ox of the requiſite qualities in a forged 
Miracle, that pretends to live and do well, 
is, that the fa& on which it riſes, be private, 
obſcure, unconcerning, and remote from 

general obſeryation. And tho' theſe cir. 
cumſtances may ſometimes attend a rye 
one; yet that is but accidental, and hurts 
©. Not its credit, ſo long as it is accompanied 
(which it ever is) with others, that ſupply 
their defects. But for a forged Miracle to 
affect the diſtinction of public notoriety, 
would be too impudent a reliance even on 
religious credulity. To feign a miracle on 

a civil fact, which muſt have paſſed in ſight 
| of a whole nation, as be rather an at- 
tempt , 


_ 
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poſe on their belief, Hence it is we find, 


the lying wonders of him, whoſe coming wat 


after the working of Satan *, ſo well anſwer 
the deſcription which He, who came with 
all the power of the Father, hath given us 
of every ſubtile Impoſtor in general, that 


they leve darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 


their deeds are evil. 


Now the PRoJecT to rebuild the Tem- 
ple of Feruſalem was a public tranſaction, 
the moſt notorious and intereſting of that 
Age. 


Tux PRoJECToOR was no other than the 
Emperor of the world himſelf: a circum- 
ſtance ſufficient of itſelf to draw the atten- 
tion of the World upon it. 


His ATTEMPT produced other circum- 
ſtances that would obtrude themſelves even 


on the moſt incurious. The principal Jews 


were called n from all quarters : 


5 2 Theſſ ii. 9. 

b 
Glu Gxzoals, & c T6 gal mis I of 
Hel opoQuaus idnAucar. Oi © ebe Cuui bo- 


Alyprus, 


or 
| tempt to put out men's eyes, than to im- 
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Alypius, a man of the firſt figure, was put 


at the head of the Undertaking : immenſe 
quantities of materials were laid in; vaſt 
numbers of workmen were aſſembled :- and 


the impotent triumphs of the Jews gave an 


eclat to every movement which: the reſtleſs 


tho. determined ſpirit of r was hourly 


puſhing forward. \ 


Tux Pr Acx contributed no leſs to its no- 
toriety. It was in the centre of the Empire; 
and in the head quarters of the two religi- 


ous Parties that then divided it. 


Tux Tims likewiſe was critical. The 
religious World had juſt ſuffered a ſurpriſing 


revolution. It had been ſuddenly brought 


back from the ne Opinions to a profeſſion 
of the, old. Yet the diſgraced Religion, by 
courage and conſtancy 1 in ſuffering, ſtill kept 
its enemies anxious amidſt all their ſucceſs, 
and fearful amidſt all their power, for what 
might be the final ſue. - 


. Taz AcT1ow too was capitally intereſt- 
ing: The deſign of * project was to give 


x29) eiu v v ws 7 oingJeuiery eicpigoilie. | 
| Theodoret, H ſt, Eccl, I. iii. c. 20. 


the 


. : . 1 
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the laſt blow to the credit of Chriſtianity. i 
And the honour of the new and old profeſ- 3 4 
fion was ſtaked on the event. We have 
ſhewn that every body underſtood FJulan's 

- purpoſe to be no other than to put a public | 
affront upon Revelation. Paganiſm was MY 
big with expectation, The Church in ge- 

neral was alarmed; but the more knowing 
and pious amongſt them, to the very laſt, 
mocked and defied the impiety. of the 
attempt. 


Sucn were the various paſſions and inter- 
efts which concurred with the Time and 
Place to engage the attention, and excite the 
impatience of all men for the event. 


Bur now, when full expectation on the 
one fide, and continued alarms on the other, | 
had ſet the world at gaze, the project ſud- J | 


* 
* 


i Cyrillus, poſt Maximum confeſſorem, Jeroſolymis 
habebatur epiſcopus., Apertis igitur fundamentis, cal- | 
ces cæmentaque adhibita: nibil omnino  deerat, quin | ; 
die poſtera, veteribus deturbatis, nova jacerent funda- 
menta; cum tamen epiſcopus, diligenti conſideratione 
habita, vel ex his quæ in Danielis Prophetia de tempori- | 

bus legerat, vel quod in Evangeliis Dominus prædixerat, d 9 | 
perſiſteret nullo genere fieri poſſe ut ibi a Judzis lapis 
. ſuper lapidem poneretur, Res erat in expectations, — 


Rufini Hiſt. Eccl. 1. x, c. 7 &c. ; | 
denly 2 
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| deny diſappeared. It was as it had never 
been; and the Temple once more preſented 
itſelf in its old ruins; but with a worſe face, 
of horror and deſolation. A ſurpriſing iſſue 
of ſo much determined power, and men 


preparation! 


A World, thus attentive and e 
could not but be deſirous of knowing the 
cauſe of ſo ſudden a change of meaſures, if 
it were a change of meaſures, that influ- 
enced the event. Did the Emperor relent ? 
Did his Agents fail in their obedience ? or 
were the Jews, on better thoughts, become 
reſigned to their viſitation ? Was the pur- 

- poſe diverted by a Foreign invaſion, or by 
Domeſtic troubles ? Did ſome hoſtile Bar- 
barian, at that juncture, break in upon the 
Empire; or ſome rebellious Province ſuſ- 
pend and weaken its authority ? Or laſtly, 
did the Chriſtians themſelves defeat the in- 
ſult, by oppoſing force to force? One or 
other of theſe cauſes muſt be given, to ac- 
count for the defeat in a common way: 
and yet the aſtoniſhed Inquirer perceived 
that none of theſe had any thing to do in it. 
The Emperor's hatred to our holy Faith 
Kept increafing to his death: Alyprus's fide- 


ty 
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lity to his Maſter, and zeal for the old Su- 
perſtition were without bounds ; and the 
mad inſolence of the Jeus proved them 
reatly to ſtorm heaven itſelf to get into their 
old quarters. The Empire, in all erber 


parts, was at peace; and the only Enemies 

it had, in fbeſe, were the Perſians; who 

were too much alarmed by Julian's prepa- 

rations, and too much taken up in putting 

their own frontiers in a condition of defence, 

to think of farther provoking him by new 
inroads into the Empire. 


Wuar then would be the ſtate of men's 
minds on thispoſture of affairs ? Thoſe who 
were at a diſtance, would, in their loſs 
for a natural cauſe, be attentive to what was 
told them of a miracle * And thofe who 
were on the place would want no means of 
convincing them. For nothing was equi- 
vocal. The Directors, the Overſeers, and 

the chief Agents, in this attempt were all 
ſcattered and diſperſed ; and ſurely, by no 
panic terror. An Earthquake, that let looſe 
a ſubterraneous fire, joined to a Heaven all 
in flames, tore in ſunder the Foundations, 


* Gnpn n + viren 3y8 Tos wife Afgyolas. 
Socrat. Hiſt, Ecel. I. iii. c. 20. 
deſtroyed 


1 
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deſtroyed the Workmen, and burnt up and 


conſumed the Materials. Effects, which 
were all the objects of ſenſe, and, what 
is more, remained ſo for a long time 
after. For many of thoſe who ſurvived 


their fellows, bore about them, the laſting 
marks of their puniſhment : And, another 
religious Reyolaticn coming on, the ſite of 
the Temple was ſuffered to retain that face 
of ravage and combuſtion, which the eſcape 
of pent-up fires always leaves behind them. 


| In this account then all Parties muſt 
agree. And, by what remains of Antiqui- 
ty, it appears they did ſo: A conſent, not 
procured in the way whereby falſe reports 


of the like kind have ſometimes procured 


it.” For this was no trifling event, laid in a 


: remote corner, ſeen but by a few prejudiced 
telators, and accompanied only with am- 
biguous circumſtances: In which ' caſe, 


partly from contempt of a thing incredible, 


! Kaz 0 es Hurt eig Ie coco hν,:, yore "4 nf 
Delhi xaby Taria Grieg, ir d i ra- 
rlay axons. I Tire Kaglvers 1, wales iO i 
. 1 Te0 NA TAUTH yiyovt xi — Chryl. adver. 
Judzos, Orat. v. 


partly 
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partly: from neglect of a thing unintereſting, 
but principally from an indolence that ſhuns 
the trouble of examining, many 4 Monkiſh 

Tale hath made its fortune. But here, had 
te Fact been groundleſs, or the event diffe> . 
rent, their falſehood muſt have been known 
to thouſands : and what was ſo eaſy to be 
diſproved, the intereſts of thouſands would 
hive exp poſed. Had the circumſtances been 
2 they could not have paſſed un- 
controverted ; for This was not of the na- 
ture of the Miracle ſaid to be procured by 
the prayers of the Thundering Legion, 
which only gave teſtimony to the power of 


Chriſt, a Matter about which Paganiſm was 


very indifferent: This went to the quick, 
and expoſed the impotence and falſehood of 
their Idols, a charge which always put.the 
Gentiles out of temper. But if they were 
ſo cold in the cauſe of Superſtition -as to 
need a ſpur to vindicate its honour, This 
they had likewiſe in the triumphs and ex- 
ultations of the Chriſtian Miniſters z who 
in their Sermons, their Apologies, their 
Hiſtories, addreſſed both to. friends and 
enemies, relate the event in all its circum- 
ſtances; call upon the numerous eye - wit 
neſſes to atteſt the truth; appeal to the 
3 3 
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ſanding marks of the fact, the traces of a 
dreadful exterminating fire over all the 
place, and on many of the 


cerned; and, laſtly, defy the advocates of 
| daumen gin d dee of . re- 
n 41294 


ASöck is ite illuftrious Ade we has 
here attempted to defend. We have exa- 
mined it on the ſevereſt rules of rational aſ- 
ſent. And we find it eſtabliſhed on that full 
concurrence of happy circumſtances which, 
we might expect, ſhould attend a miracle 


fo Aingular in its nature, and ſo important 1 
and deciſpve i in its uſe. K a 


Bur there is one idtcumſtanice. almoſt 
peculiarito it, and, as it crowns all the reſt, 
will deſerve our moſt ſerious regard. It is 
this, that the attempt and the iſue are ſo in- 
ter woven with one another, that they muſt 
ſtand or fall together. For whoever allows 
that Julian began to rebuild the Temple 
which he could not finiſh, muſt confeſs the 
obſtruction came from above, becauſe no 
human impediment interfered. And who- 
ever depies the obſtruction muſt deny the 
attempt, becaufe if there were no obſtructi- 
un of that kind, there was none at all: and 


3 


perſans con- 


/ 
* _— 
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p 
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chere were: none at all, — 
thing to be -obſtruRed.” That is, Julian 
never attempted-to rehuild the Temple; an 
inference ſo furiouſly” ſceptical, as would | 
overturn ithe _ 19 1. civil hiſtory. | 
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TAVIN G now ſo well eſtabliſhed oh 
M1RAcLe, we have little need to 
inquire into the Objections that may be 
made to it, any further than as we may be 
led by our own curioſity, or inclined to 
tify the curioſity of others, in ſeeing - 
far the capriciouſne(s of wanton wit can go 


in its frolics towards perplexing the en 
and moſt evident of uſeful truths. 


CHAP. I. 


IRST-then it may be objected, «© That | 

the credit of the Miracle reſts entirely 
on the truth of this ſuppoſition, That the" 
Oracles of-God have — that the f 
Temple fhould never be rebuilt : For if this 
were not predicted, the reſtoration of it did 


H 2 not 
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not impeach the divine veracity; nor, con- 
ſequently, was its honour concerned in 
fruſtrating the attempt. Now the word of 
God no where ſays that the Jerwr/h Temple 
Should never be rebuilt ; on the contrary, it 
inſinuates that it ſhould, It predicts, in ge- 
neral terms, the total, but not final de- 
ſtruction of the Temple; and, in expreſs 
words, ſays, That Jeriſalem ſhall be trodden 
_ down of the Gentiles UNT11 the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. Which imply there 
Was to be a period to the deſolation, tho 
the time be ſo 1 marked as to make 
* fixing it uncertain.” | 


Tue objection i is "plauſible; and well de- 

—_ ſerves a ſolution. On which account (the 
—_ method of the Diſcourſe concurring) it was 
; N thought proper to obviate it in the very en- 
= trance on this Argument: where it is ſhewn, 
5 trom the nature of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
3 Religions, that the tatal deſtruction, men- 
tetioned in the Prophecies, neceſſarily i im- 
3 plied a final one: For that, in the order of 
God's diſpenſations, the Jewiſh and the 
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[Chriſtian Religions could never ſtand toge- 
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Was to be done away. But wal the Tem- 
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ple remained, Judaiſm ſtill exiſted: when 
That was overthrown, the Religion fell 
with it; and conſequently muſt riſe again 
with the Temple. But as this Religion 


was not to riſe while Chriſtianity continued, 


the Temple was never to be reſtored. The 
PATON of all is, that, If it 


Jeſus the truth of their TOES. 
ECONDLY, The en of Amm, 


cavilled. It is ſuſpected, That He is no 
original Evidence; but hath taken the ac- 
count he gives us of what then paſſed at 


Jeruſalem, from the Chriſtian writers: the 


work in which we find it, being compoſed 
near twenty years after the event, when the 
Fathers had turned what there was of the 
natural fact into a Miracle; and, by their 
declamatory eloquence, had madeit famous 
throughout the now believing Empire.” 


Tuts reaſoning abounds with abſurdities; 
but the Objection i is not of my, invention. 


H 3 IT 


rer, 
ſtored, Chriſtianity could no longer ſup». 
port its pretenſions, nor the Prophets not 


Marcellinus, deciſive as it is, hath been 


iO lin . 4e uit BObW-H.; 
Ar ſuppokes If cet 6 habe te h 
abebust frei the Chr Writers, hs 
miete were 110 other to be had: kor if thets 
werd other; ' then the Hiſtorian- 8 atthotit 
; dbes not reſt on theit teftirflotly; o r, I if 
dort, it feſts en # good Würd Goa: 
Sens M Cheiſtiiy writerd, fuppbrted by 
tit Pagan. But # it Ak&y Att an Unbe- 
lever, à man of fenfs, and 4 fover'of truth, 
| ſhould ſo ehfHds in thoſe ef the riew Per- 
ſuaſion, ſpeaking in their own cauſe, and 
unſupported by other evidence, as to deli- 
ver a fact, in terms of abſolute dee 
Which diſctedited a Religion he reveren , 
And a Maſter he Exotized Could we, un- 
— theſe circumſtances, oppo him capable 
reſerving, the mem mY ſo unſup- 
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ed a story „we ſhoul "leaſt __ to 

Hild it delmeced! in ſuch terms of doubt and 

filpicion as he muſt needs Tok, were lr 
due unto i it. Toe 


| by — the Objeftor emo to dennen 
as little to the |fituation and circumſtanc es, 

as to the character of the Hiſterian. When 
this event happened at. Jeruſalem, Ammia- 

s was not in winter-quarters. 8 ar off 5 in 

Gaul or Germany; ; but near at hand, in the 
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jecdor, the firſt news he heard of it was 


Bao. the-T emple of Nen TY 103 1 
Emperor's. court at Antinrh, e 1 
fioe of diſtinction. The Objector, I ſup- 23 
poſe, will allow that Julian mads the at- _ 

tempt. The attempt, I have ſfiewn, was, | | 
in its nature, ſuch as muſt. draw. the atten- 
tion of the Whole Empire upon it. >" 
mianus repreſents it as one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable enterpriſes of his Maſter's reign ; 
and that it was projected to perpetuate his 
memory. It miſcarried: And is it poſſi- 
ble the cauſe of the miſcarriage could, at 
that time, be more a ſecret to him than the . 
undertaking? Yet, if we believe the Ob- | 


from, the Chriſtian Prieſts. Be it ſo. I aſk 

no more, to ſhew the objection. devoid. of 
common ſenſe, A Courtier of credit, a 
curious obſerver of what paſſed about him, 
bears nothing of what happened 1 in his 
neighbourhood, at the time it did happen, Eo 
tho' in an affair that engaged all men's at- | 
_ tention, Many years after, in * · fs for AY 
materials to compoſe his Hiſtory, he ſtarts 
this Story. And where, I = 1. does he 
find it, but ſkulking in the cover of a 
flowery Homily, or a thorny and perplext 
Invective ? and on the authority of theſe 
looſe and prejudiced Declaimers, records it, 
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in his Annalt, as a fact unqueſtionable. Not, 
as Was ſaid, to derive credit to his Maſter 
or his Religion, but to entail eternal diſnuo- 
ngur upon both: And all this without giv- 
ing either of, them the leaſt relief; as was 
eaſy to be done by oP telling from W 
he had his Story. 


In a word, we bee the ojeftion ariſes 
out of this circumſtance, The diſtance of time 
N the falt and the biſtorian s account of 
of it. But ſuch a circumſtance can never 
aper a concluſion of this nature, but i in 
the caſe where a Writer, who had an ooca- 
ſion to ſpeak of a memorable fact at the 
time it happened, omits to do ſo; and af- 
terwards, at the diſtance of many years, re- 
cords it, without any reaſon given for his 
preceding ſilence. But this was not the 
_ caſe here: Am. Marcellinus tells the ſtory as 

ſoon as ever he had an opportunity of fo do- 
ing; which was when he retired from buſi- 
neſs to write hiſtory, And the diſtance 
between tha and the event is fo far from 
taking from the eredit of his relation, that, 
” was obſerved, it adds greatly to it. 


* 
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Fox we cannot but conęluda, chat, 3 25 4 
Soldier and man of. Hofineſs, he kept a jqur- 
nal 
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ſhould not ſuppoſ 


amongſt the papers 


Julian, we ſhould not, I believe, be a great 
way from the truth. It is certain, that a 
prudent Riſtorian, eircumſtanced as Marcel 

linus then was, could not have acted a wiſer 


4 


nal of e 


age that were z rn 
e, what is equally proba- 
ble, that as a lover of letters: he had 
early formed his defign of writing hiſtory, © 
In what, therefore, concerned the trauſacti- 
ons of thoſe times, he had a ſure and eaſy 
way of coming to the truth; which was 


by comparing his own diary with the later, 


and better digeſted, accounts of others. But 


indeed the nature of the fact, and the qua- | 


lity of the Writer, ſhew us, there was lit- 
tle danger of miſtake. An authentic ac- 
count of this whole matter was doubtleſs 
of State; to all which 
our Hiſtorian had free acceſs. And if we 


ſhould ſuppoſe his relation to be no other 


than a faithful abſtract of Alypius's letter to 


part than to relate ſo nice an adventure in 


the very words of the perſon, to whoſe con - 


duct it was committed: for in ſo doing, he 
found himſelf in that rare ſituation of adbe- 
rence ſtrictly to Truth, without offending 


either of the Parties who then ſtrove for 
the poſſeſſion of it. We may further ob- 


eve, 


— 
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| he had gone too far; This, that he hath not 
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ſerve; that this ſuppoſition cloars- up anotlier 


Ohiectian which — ner 
rative. For, 35 19 1. 28 2801 10 
unde we dne id! 
mery ef Flariellinur does bat Half o 

med: for the be gives x circuinſtan 
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Tux former a” we ſee, . 


gone far enough. And yet I cannot under - 
land how a prafeſſed Pagan could have ſaid 
more. in conſcience. This Objector, ſure, 
is not ſo unreaſonable to expect, he ſhould 
haye recorded the triumphs. of, the Goſpel 
oyer his own, Religion, in the words of the 
Chriſtiao writers, | Becauſe, the other Ob- 
or had taken it into his head that — Was 
zolden to them fer e ond er 


ſtory. 85 ; 
vo $$ & 4 
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anus thought i it an artifice or impoſture, he 
would have contrived to tell us ſo. For 


hat ſhould hinder him? Not any regard 


70 the Leaders of the Chriſtlag ſect, pon 


whom"the' ſcandal would have falten ; for 
-29 ac 3 Val. © * 1 % Tell he 
WM. l ö 


. 8 
be is not baek ward, on amy accafidn, to en- 
pdſe their follies and perverſities: On ths 
ether hand, the general character of Pa- 
ganifm made him very eaſy not tu form an 


bad any fuch inclination, he unt fairly in 


vied to it by what he found, and therefſorèe 
honeſtly related, of the obſtinady of the 


eruption, Fenn 1 to drive * ant 
| warn 2 


Ar ren all, A Faithful POR thus 
bene er. muſt be ſufficieatly di- 


ee wrath like 


his bodefiy' and he found a way to dif- 
engage himſelf with honour. Other con- 
ſiderations apart, the fact was too notori- 
— be ſmothered, and too important to 

be paſſed over: at the ſame time, the 
mention of it was nice and delicate; it 
was like walking over the burning ruins of 
an unquenched conflagration. Two things, 


in it, equally required management, the 


motive to the attempt ; and abe nahme gf the y 


> Wikia modo clements de nam, We 21 
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maſter; the other, the intereſts of his Reli- 
gion. See, now, his addreſs, and how art- 
fully he has come off! Juliag gave diffe- 
rent reaſons for his project, as beſt ſuited 
the views he had on thoſe to whom he. told 
it. To the Jews he affected compaſſion 
for their ſufferings, and reverence for their 


holy rites: To his Prięſts and Sophiſis, we 


may be confident, he revealed his ſecret 
purpoſe, the diſgrace and ruin of Revela- 
tion; * And to his Courtiers and Military 
men he pretended, what was moſt to their 
humour, the fame and glory of the enter- 
— Tho Ammianus was certainly no 

to his profeſſions, yet he found it con- 
venient, and he thought it fair, to convey 


that motive to poſterity, which Julian had 


given to himſelf. The defeat was next to 
be conſidered: To own the miracle, would 


be condemning. bis Religion; explicitely to 


deny it, would be violating his Honour. He 


avoided this dilemma, by employing the 
words of the original Relator: And when 
we ſee, in his account, the very language 


of a narrative of ſtate, we can no more | 


gee note wp 93. 


doubt 


/ 
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Sub that he did employ them, than that 
Alypius himſelf ſent his maſter a relation of 
the whole affair. 


Bur if the neceſſity of ing 10 much 
diſtreſſed his Principles, the neceſſity of ſay- 
ing no more, crampt his Genius; which 
was bold and ſwelling, and prompt, on theſe 
_ occaſions, to pour along the torrent of his 
eloquence. Hear how pompouſly he de- 
ſcribes an earthquake at Nicomedia. — 
« Eminuere Nicomediæ clades--- But the 
reader will find the reſt below *, bw” 


* ie ruinarum eventum vere breviterque abfol- 
| & vam. Primo lucis exortu die nono hal, Septembrium, 
* concreti nubium globi nigrantium, lætam paulo ant? 
« cli ſpeciem confuderunt: et amandato ſolis ſplen- 
e ore, nec contigua vel appoſita cernebantur : ita ocu- 
'« Jorum obtutu· præſtricto, humo involutus craſlz cali» 
« ginis ſqualer inſedit. Dein, velut Numine ſummo fa- 
& tales contorquente manubias, ventoſque ab ipſis exci- 
40 tante cardinibus, magnitudo furentium incubuit Pro- 
« cellarum, et elifi literis fragor: hæc que ſecuti y- 
& phones atque preſteres, cum horrifico tremore terra- 
rum, Civitatem et ſuburbana funditus everterunt. 
4 Interim clamoribus variis excelſa culmina reſultabant, 
« queritantium conjugium liberoſque, et ſi quid neceſſi- 
Ko tudinis arte conſtringit. Poſt horam denique ſecundam, 
66 multa ante tertiam, aer Jam ſudus et liquidus latentes 


Hz 
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"He 'profeſſes, we iſe, to tell Hi "i 


4 briefly and truly: And I believe he oY 


Yet his brevity does not hinder him kram 


ſpecifying ghe very day, may even the hour 
when“ dhis or that .cixeumftance was: re- 
marked;: Hor his rrunb from giving uus a8 
Minute a deſotiption of the vatious kinds of 
deaths as at a battle in Hamer. Howitlifte- 
tent is this from his relation of the event at 
ub! There be does not ee as 


91104 Ty 2 „ 


« retexit — dass  Nonulli enim ſ, ſuperryentium 
% ruderum vi nimia conſtipata ſub ipſis interiere pon- 


« deribus. Quidam collo tenus aggeribus obruti, cum 
we. ſupereſſe poſſent fi qui juviſſent, auxiliorum ' inopii 
4 *niecabantur.* ii lignorum extantium acuminibus 
ri pondebant. Uno ictu cæſi complures paullo ante 


_ © homines, tunc promiſcuæ ſtrages cadaverum cerne- 


<«-bantur, *Duoſdam domorum inclinata faſtigia intrinſe- 
©. cus ferebant intactos, angore et inedii conſumendos. 
<< Mi; ſubita ruinz magnitudine oppreſſi iiſdem adhuc 
% molibus conteguntur. Colliſis quidam capitibus, vel 
ec humeris prieſectis aut cruribus, inter vitæ mortiſque 
e confinia; aliorum adjumenta paria perferentium im- 
4 Plorantes cum obteſtatione magna deſerebantur— | 
e is alike circumftantial in dating that other 


555 dreadful commotion which happened in the firſt conſu · 
"late'of Valentinian and his Brother — diem duodeci- 


r mum Kal. Auguſtas, Conſule Valentiniano primum 
eum fratre, horrendi terrores, Sc, 1, xxvi. c. 10.” 


r © | N inform 


/ - 
Bonk HI. the Tempſe of Numa. 
inform us df e Month: in vchich it hap- 
ꝓprned ; wie ſhould e van have been at a doſs 
for the or; but that the Hurſtan expedi- 
tion directs us, to uchich he ſorm of his 
Annals hath connected it. And ſo 5 
he from dwelligg upon " the, Daughter | 
followed, che too certain "conſequence -pf | 
eruptions 'of this nature, that, Kal it not 
been for the Ohilltan writers, we en 
have fuſpefted his! borrible Balls of fire © , y 
Ru little more than a lambent fla 


Acai, he i is not content to relate the 
* earthquake, and expatiate only 4 
on its.effedts.:; he is as particular in deſerih= — 'F 
ing both the/progngfics that preceded it ( ſuch 
as the firmament overcaſt, and the day 

darkened with ſtorms and tempeſts) and þ 
the /ymproms that attended it, (fuch as the 5 
lightning and whirlwind.) While on, che 
other hand, his account of the diſaſter in- 
Jeruſalem i is ſtript of all theſe circumſtances = 
of terror; tho E. be the conſtant fore- - - 
runners and attendants of flery eruptions; 

and, if we may believe the Chriſtian writers, 
_ «did actually precede and accompany this : 
nor have we any reaſon to . e 1 kx - 
; *. Memend gobi fammary ee 
; N 12 eee 
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becauſe they ſpeak (as we ſhall ſee) of cer- 
tain phænomena, the natural effects of the 
_ -difordered elements, which they ee 


=  aſeribeto a different cauſe, 


| Hi in not all, Ammianics, to give us 
the moſt fearful idea of this deſolation at 
Nicomedia, ſays, the conflict of nature was 
ſuch, as if the God of Nature himſelf, 
armed with all the ſtores of heaven, was 
Hucling his lightening over a periſhing world. 
p — we find not a line of this i imagery in the 
affair at Jeruſalem. The Deity is there 
kept out of fight ; tho' the repeated erup- 
tions, which, he fays, ſeemed ob/tinately and 
reſolute. — to drive the workmen to a di- 
ſtance, drove him to the confines of a ſu- 
perior agency. But he was unwilling, and 
for a 41 od reaſon, to ou his Prong after 
him. 
Wu Ar could 9 7 2 conduct fo dif- 
ferent i in a caſe ſo ſimilar? Had he related 
the one as a noted fact, and the other but 
as an uncertain rumour, ſomething might 
de pretended. But this makes the Aiffculty, 
be tells them both as facts; and facts of 
equal notoriety and truth. A difficulty no- 
ching can ſolve but what we have already 
ſhewn 
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ſhewn to be the caſe, the bathfulneſe of a 
backw¾ard Evidence. 8 i 


On this principle, we ſee, that his relat- 
ing the eruption of Jeruſalem as a natural 
event, takes nothing from the reality of the 
divine interpoſition. When a Pagan bears 
F teſtimony to a fact of this importance, we 
may be as ſure it is a Mirucle, as when a 
E Papiſt bears teſtimony to a miracle of no 
importance at all, we are ſure it is a Tick. 


Bur his reſerve i is ſo far from depriving 
us of the benefit of his teſtimony, that it is 
that which ſupports it. Had we found a a 
Pagan ſpeaking like a Chriſtian Father on 
this occaſion, his evidence had ſoon become 

as ſuſpected as that of the Jewiſh hiſtorian, 
where he ſpeaks of Chrift ; -which, one of 
the ableſt and moſt candid of his Critics 
frankly owns, could never come from himin 
the condition it is brought down to us. This 
miracle, without queſtion, embarraſſed 
Marcellinus no leſs than the Worker of 
miracles diſtreſſed the other Hiſtorian : 
whoſe caſe the excellent Writer, juſt now 
mentioned, has well deſcribed. But had 
|  Poſterity made equally free with both, I 
ſhould have deſpaired of diſengaging my 
Ws "PM Author 
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| Author n 
done Toſephus *. | 


Ix a word, all we want 1 our my 
52 ries is to have the fact acknowledged as 


Amn anus relates it. Its nature depends 
neither on his, nor on their, nor on our opi- 
nion of the matter, but on the reaſon of 
things. We think, indeed, the nature of it 
ſpeaks itſelf. But, for the ſake of thoſe whe 
think otherwiſe, I propoſe, in the courſe of 
this examination, to ſhew, that it was an ef- 
ſect, which no power but that of the moral 
Governor of the univerſe was able to produce, 


| K pion; then, in my ſubject; to 
x: Lo. which theſe cavils are only the prelude, or, 
| nba . 


CHAP. I. 


in next ieee. to the fact ike 
from what, one would have hoped, 


fo thould have been the chief ſupport of it, 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS, But 


dee Mir. Forfter's Diſcourſe, intituled, £ Di/irta- 
tion upon the Account ſuppoſed to have been given of Feſus 
* by Jaſchlus Sc. * . 


= their 


$i 
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their credit in the faſhionable world is now 


ſo low, that if they do not diſhonour the 
cauſe they appear in, it is all we are to ex- 
pect from them. For, (as @ late writer? 


graciouſly allows us to believe every ſtrange 


we are apt enough to credit the wonders of 
antiquity, all, I mean, but what the Fathers 


Would officiouſly vouch for-. And yet, it, 


is very certain, theſe Fathers were, at worſt, 
no more. prejudiced in favour of Religion, 


than their Pagan-peighbours were againſt it. 
And whether theſe were Philoſophers, So- 


phiſts, or Stateſmen, if we read their works, 
we ſhall find that very credulity, oeeindice. , 


falſe reaſoning, and ill faith, which theſe, 
objectors pretend has been diſcovered in 


ſome of the moſt celebrated of the Fathers, 


Bur what is it They have done, in the 
point in queſtion, that proves ſo injurious 
to their own cauſe? Why, it ſeems, they 


differ greatly from Ammianus, in their rela- 


tion of this extraordinary Fact; by adding 
many circumſtances to his; ſome of which 
are ork woot: incredible.” 


In a2 book, intituled, Philoſophical Joo concerning 
buman underſtanding, printed 1748. p. 199. 
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thing except a Miracle, ſo,) to faythe truth,” 
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\ Manna ER it were the Fathers, or their 
Cauſe, which render their accounts incredi- 
ble, will be ſeen. in due time. At preſent 
let me obſerve, it greatly caſes their defence, 
that it cannot be fairly pretended, that the 
Chriſtian writers contradict the relation of: . 
Ammianus, in any the leaſt particular. 


In the ſecond place, What I faid before, 
of Marcellinus's ſubſtractioni, 1 here repeat 
of the Fathers additions; that they are fo 
far from invalidating the fact, that they add 
greatly to its ſupport, We have ſhewn 
Marcellinus to be an unwilling evidence, 
who hath cautioufly avoided faying more 
E: ' than was juſt neceſſary to fave harmleſs his 
ö character of a faithful Hiſtorian. It was 
1 | natural then to expect he had ſtudiouſſy 
omitted ſuch circumſtances as made moſt 
for the honour of that cauſe to which he 
was neither a friend nor favourer, | 


* Thirdy, Admitting i it was as is pretended, 5 
that incredible things are to be found in 
| their relations: this circumſtance will ſcarce 
be deemed. ſufficient to overthrow a well 
atteſted fact, by any who conſider that ſuch | 
as are beſt eſtabliſhed, have never been ex- 
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empt from ſuch-injurious pollutions. ' The 

miracles of Chr; and his Apoſtles have not 

eſcaped the adulterations of Heretics. And 
if this were ſufficient to diſcredit Truth, 
there is not a fact in civil hiſtory that would 
ſtand its ground. As to thoſe who expect 


certain innate virtue in it, of force to ex- 


trude all heterogenous mixture, they ex- 
pect a quality in Truth which was never 
yet found in it, nor, I fear, ever will. Nay 
the more notorious a fact of this kind is, 
that is to ſay, the more eye-witneſſes there 
are of it, the more ſubject it is to undeſigned 
W as there muſt be, amongſt a 
large cloud of evidence, ſome men of heated 
fancies: and the greater the communication, 
and the frequenter the colliſion, of theſe 
warm heads, the more active and inflamed 
will be the creative faculty of the mind ; 
which, in that ſtate, we find, has always 
been the ſeminary of falſe circumſtances of 
the prodigious kind. | 


BuT we ſhould grant a _ deal too | 
much in allowing this to be the caſe here. 
Providence did not do its work by halves ; 
nor was penurious in the grace ſo ſeaſonably 
beſtowed upon the ſuffering Church, For, 

n what, 
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' what, we have ſhewn, was performed in 
the ſight of all men, we ſhall ſee, was faith 
fully commemorated by the moſt celebrated 
1 and Apologiſts of hat age; and 
as ſoberly and carefully recorded by the beſt 
Hiſtorians of the following. g. And if, tra- 
velling downwards in a blind and heavy 
road, it contracted ſome ſtains of the ſoil 
thro which it paſſed, it was never ſo diſ- 
guiſed as to have thoſe dirty features miſo 
taken for its natural countenance, by wy 
the leaſt attentive obſerver, 


Tur Chriſtian Evidence for the fact are 
erseent NAZIANZEN, AMBRosE, and 
Curys087oM. Theſe lived at the time it 
happened. The next age produced Ru- 
FINUs, Sock Ars, $0ZO0MEN, and Turo 
poRET, whoſe teſtimony is perfectly con- 
fiſtent one with the yarn In the laſt 
place are Pn1LosToR G1Us,. THEOPHANES, 
Oxosrvs, NicepnoRUs, ZoNARAs, and 
CeDRewus, who, altho' diſtant in age, are 
fo near allied in judgment, that they are 
here put together ; not to add credit to the 
cauſe they ſerve; but, by ſeparating them 
from their ſeyeral contemporaries of a better 
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paſte and eompound, to bear alone the 
_ ſhame of their proper folly or prevatication; 
Tux original evidence, as we faid, are 
Ambroſe, Chryſoſtom, and Gregory Nazianzen. | 
Of theſe, Ambroſe lived far in the Weſt 
2d Navi, th als” b e ered 
only a general relation of the fact, he deli- 
vers it as generally. Hove yau not heard (fays 
he, writing to the Emperor Theodoſius) 
how when Julian gave command to rebuild the 
temple of Feruſalem, the workmen were de 
Armed by a 318 ſent from God"? 


This is an Epiſtle to the Emperor, written on 4 
very ſingulat occaſion— A certain biſhop had excited 
his flock to burn a Jewiſh ſynagogue : which being com- 
plained of to Theodoſius, he ordered the offenders tobe | 
puniſhed; and that the biſhop ſhould rebuild it at his 
own. expence. The impiety of this ſentence was fo 
offenſive to Ambroſe, that, having reminded the Em- 
peror of the fate of the Jewiſh Temple, he aſks him, 
whether he does not expect the ſame diſhonours 
attend his command, which followed the attempt of 
Julian, Non audiſti, Imperator, quia cum jufliſſet 
< Julianus reparari Templum Hieroſolymis, quod di- 
4 vino qui faciebant repagulum igne flagrarunt? Nan 
< caves ne etiam nunc faciat? Adeo a te non fuit ju- 
& bendum ut Julianus hoc j uſſerit.“ Ep, xl, It was 
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** which may be diſcerned the different 
fortune that naturally attends Truth and Falſ- 
booed. A Fable, the further it goes, the 
more it gathers : for, like all untimely pro- 


ductions, coming out, at firſt, rude and un- 


formed, it leaves room for charitable inven- 
tion to give it ſhape; which, by general 


contribution, ſoon raiſes it to a bulk that 


well, this miracle was ina by God, to do honour - 


to bimſelf: Had it been to do honour to the Biſhops of 


his Church, we ſee how little they deſerved it! Here is 
One who violates the civil peace, and invades the reli- 
gious rights of his neighbour ; and Another who ſup- 


ports him in ſo doing, on the authority of the miracle at 


Jeruſalem. In which they either foully prevaricate; or 
grolly miſtake the purpoſe of God's interpoſition. They 
repreſent it as intended for an example to the Magiſtrate 
to reſtrain the Jews from all exerciſe of their Superſtiti- 
on; when it was evidently for no other purpoſe than to 


ſiupport the truth of the divine prediftions concerning the 


ruin of a certain temple. Theodoſius was to expect the 
fate of Julian, And why? Becauſe he was ſupporting 


thoſe very rights of nature which Julian then violated ; 


For the attempt to rebuild the Temple was but one of 


the many arts he employed to extirpate the Chriſtian 
Faith by violence. But it has always been the zrick, 
and has often proved the folly, of Intolerants, to place 


their miſerable principle on ſuch foundations as are found 
THE of all to diſcredit it. 


— 


looks 
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looks conſiderable. Whereas the circum- 
ſtances of a true ſtory drop off, one after 
another, as it advances in its progreſs, till it 
becomes ſtript, and contracted to its eſſence: 
for there being preciſion in the teſtimo- 
ny of the evidence, and conviction in the 
nature of the fact, men, on its firſt appear- 
ance, are leſs ſolicitous, as they have leſs 
need, to ſupport it by its 1 } 
than to convey it by its eſſentials. 


Cb, -yſoſftom, indeed, was in the neigh= 
bourhood of the place.. But, ſpeaking to 
an Audience as well inſtructed in the affair 
as himſelf, tho' he had frequent occaſion 
to put them in mind of ſo diſtinguiſhing 
a mercy, yet always dwells in generals; 
juſt as he would have done in referring to 
the crucifixion, or to any other the moſt 
known incident in the Goſpel. Thus, in 
his Diſcourſe againſt the Jews and Gentiles, 
ſpeaking of the deſolate condition of the 
Temple, he ſays--- For in our times that 
„Monarch, who exceeded all men in his 
* malice to our holy faith, both lent the 
aid of the Imperial authority, and became 
« an affociate in the deſign. They began 
bf the work, but could make no progreſs; 

« for 
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< fora Fix x, burſting from the foundations, 
< drove away, and Gperted * concerned 
Ns in the mn! 0 


Tun only mpeg Father, Gras 
fore, from whom we can expect a detailed 
hiſtory of the event, is Gregory Nazianzen, 
Far he, not living at a diſtance, like An- 
roſe; ner preaching, like Ghryſyſome, to 
thoſe who knew every cirumſtance, but re- 
fiding in theſe quarters, and writing in de- 
ſenſe of our holy faith, againſt Julian, in 
an appeal to the Roman Empire, was both 
qualified, by his knowledpe, and called upon 
by the nature of his performance, to be pat» 
ticular in his relation of the fact. 


Now, as his account muſt undergo aſs; 
rere ſerutiny, it will be but fair to give it 
in his own words. W then es _ 
lan, „e. bun 
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— © After having run thro a courſe of eve» 

ry other tyrannical experiment againſt the 
2 4 Faith, and, upon trial, deſpiſing all of 
< them as trifling and contemptible, he, at 
< laſt, brought down the whole body of the 
Jews upon us; whom, for their ancient 
* turn to ſeditious novelties, and an invete- 
© rate hatred of the Chriſtian name, he 
e choſe as the fitteſt inſtruments of his ma- 
* chinations. Theſe, under a ſhew of great 
good will, which hid his ſecret purpoſe, 
* he endeavoured to convince, from their 
< ſacred Books and Traditions, which he 
* took upon him to interpret*, that now 
« was come the time foretold, when” they 
4 ſhould return to their own Land, rebuild 

< their Temple, and reſtore. the Law to its 

ve ancient force and ſplendor. . When theſe 
* things had been thoroughly mſinuated, 
* and = entertained (for deceit finds 
s eaſy admittance when it flatters our paſ- 
- * fions) the Jews ſet upon the work of re- 


* building with great attention, and puſhed. 


1 think Gregory uſes the ed Bine Agen EY 
cally, in the ſenſe of nos to 703 with a pro- 


oy ſpirig. 
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son the project with the utmoſt labour and 
« application. But when now driven from 
« their work by a violent Whirlwind and a 
*ſudden Earthquake, they fled together 
te for refuge to a certain neighbouring church 
« (ſome to deprecate the impending miſ- 
chief; others, as is natural in ſuch caſes, 
| * to catch at any help that preſents itſelf; 
* and others, again, invelopedin the crowd, 
_ «© were carried along with the body of fly- 
* ers) there are who ſay, the church re- 
* fuſed them entrance; and that when they 
*came to the doors, which were wide open 
* but a moment before, they found them, 
'* on a ſudden, cloſed by a ſecret and in- 
« yifible hand; a hand accuſtomed to work 
e theſe wonders for the terror and confu- 
t ſion of the impious, and for the ſecurity 
and comfort of godly men. This how- 
* ever is now invariably affirmed and be- 
* ſieved by all, That as they ftrove to force 
*« their way in by violence, the Fire, which 
-<« burſt from the foundations of the Temple, 
met and ſtopt , and one part 1 it burnt 
and deſtroyed; ad another it deſperate- 
«ly maimed, leaving them a living monu- 
| * ment of God 1 5 and wrath 
v againſt ſinners. Thus the affair paſſed; 


£5 and | 
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« and let no man continue incredulous con- 
« cerning this, or the other miraculous 
works of God. But ſtill the thing moſt 
« wonderful and illuſtrious was a Light, 
 « which appeared in the heavens, of a Croſs 
« within a Circle. That name and figure, 
« which impious men before eſteemed ſo 
« diſhonourable upon earth, was. now raiſed 
„on high, and equally objected to the 
* common view of all men; advanced, by 
« God himſelf, as the Trophy of his victo- 
« ry over Unbelievers ; of all Trophies the 
* moſt exalted and ſublime. Nay further, 
0 they who were preſent, and 83 
« the miracle, we are now about to ſpeak 
* of, ſhew, to this verv day, the ſign or fi- 
« pure of the Croſs which was then marked 
ce or impreſſed upon their garments, For, 
< at that time, as theſe men (whether ſuch 
e as were of us, or ſtrangers) were ſhewing 
* theſe marks, or attending to others who 
e ſhewed them, each preſently obſerved 
« the wonder, either on himſelf or his 
* neighbour : having a radiant mark on his 
© body or on his garment: in which there 
was ſomething: that, in art and legance, 
exceeded all painting or embroidery '.” 
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Tais is the only contemporary writer 
among the Chuiftians who delivers the" ac- 
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" epntitaf the miracle. differently from Aumia- 
nus Marcellinus, that is, with additional cir- 
cumſtances. Let us ſee then what eva 
be hath given to the Ogata 


Bur before we come to examine what 
he really affirms, and takes uport his credit. 
to ſupport ; it will be proper to ſet in a 


light what * only ſuppoſed to affirm, nd 
what he doe ot undertake to warrant. 


He tells us, it was. reported, that thoſe n 
Jes for refuge to vue A _ 
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| doors were wide open bur a moment before, 


Found tbem ſuddenly cloſed by an inviſible 


fower.---And,; without queſtion, They who 
could not then get in, did believe the impe- 
diment to be miraculous. They did not 
conſider, that a frighted croud, al prefling 


to be foremoſt, would ſoon choak up a 


wider paſſage than the door of a little ora- 
tory, like this where they ſought for refuge, 


had the doors been till open. But he tells 


us they were ſuddenly cloſed : And, if they 


opened outward, the power that ſhut them 
could be only inviſible to a blind croud, half 


frighted out f their ſenſes. And, indeed, 
Gregory himſelf intimates, in the following 


words (where he ſpeaks of the firey erup- 


tion) that this was not the general opinion; 
and particularly not his own; for he inſi- 
nuates what he deemed to be the true cauſe 


of the impediment, in telling us they frove 


to force their way in by violende. But (adds 


he) that which followed, namely the erup- 


tion, is now invariably affirmed and believed 


by all. As much as to ſay, time and cool 


examination, which corrected the firſt re- 
ports, have left the miraculous circumſtance 


of the impediment doubtful; but have put 
| that of the eruption out of all queſtion. 


Tuis 
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Tuis being premiſed, we come to the 
circumſtances additional to the account of 
Marcellinus. Gregory mentions three: 1.4 
Whirkvind and Earthquake. 2. The Ligbt 


*. robich appeared in the heavens of a Croſs wil 
in.g.Circle; and 3. The figure of a Croſi n 


the bodies and garments of the workmen and 
offftants. Theſe, indeed, Gregory delivers 
as unqueſtioned facts, doubted or contra» 
dicted by none: And of o trite and fre- 
quent mention in the Divines and Hiſtorians | 
of this time, that it is obſervable he tells _ 
the main fact, the fiery eruption, not direct- 
ly or abſolutely, but only obliquely and oo 
caſionally, for the ſake of a circumſtance 
not ſo generally known. Of all theſe, there- 
fore, it will be incumbent on us to give 
ſome good account. I ſhall try them on 
the teſt of Ammianus's relation, as that is 
made (though only for this purpoſe) the 
ſtandard of the truth; and doubt not but 
they will be all found very credible, not- 
withſtanding their different degrees of evi- 
dence; the firſt, the Whirlwind and Earth= 
quake, being neceſſarily connected with the 
a recorded by Ammianus; the ſe=- 
K N cond, 
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. . cond, the croſs. in the Heavens, a likely at- 


the ſuperror. 


tendant on the then unquiet ſtate of the ele- 


ments: and the third, the croſs on the gar- 


ments, re to what we know of 


meteorology. 


1. FixsT then, as to the Py 
Natural hiſtory informs us, that firey erup- 
tions, of which it makes frequent mention, 


are always preceded by an earthquake. And, 


indeed, the obvious nature of the thing 1 in- 
ſtructs us, it ean hardly be otherwiſe; the 


force of fre making its way thro' a heavy 
load, oppoſed to its exploſion, cannot but 


throw the "incumbent earth into convulſive 


ſtruggles, during the agitation. And this 
tumult in the inferior elements muſt needs 


anne itſelf to the adjoining parts of 
Hence it hath fo generally 
happened, that the diſorder below has been 


accompanied with the like above ; ſuch as 


fierce Whirkwinds and a troubled my: this 
was the firſt ſignal of the like dreadful con- 


ict in the 48 kaden at Nicomedia, as Am- 


mianus himſelf relates it.--- Concreti nu- 
*'bium globi nigrantium, lætam paullo ante 


"TM cli Nan confuderunt, ventoſque. ab 


4 cc <«« jplis: 
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e jpſis excitante cardinibus, &c. Thus far, 
erefore, Gregory's account is not only 
agreeable to the uſual courſe of things, in 
their unquiet ſtate, but the appearances are 
told in their order; the whirtwind, the earth 


quake, and the fre. 


2. The light 97 was A in the heavens 
aft Croſs witbin a Circle, is the ſecond thing 
we-are to ſpeak to. Of this kind of an 
nomenon, the Beelefaftical, the Civil, and 
the Natural hiſtory, both of ancient and 
modern ages, affords us ſo many inſtances, 
that it will give us very little trouble. Not 
to keep the Reader in ſuſpenſe, it was nei- 
ther more nor leſs than one of thoſe meteo- 
ric li in a ſtilland clouded ſky, which 
| Wt rs quently. ſeen in ſolar or lunar 
aloe' And when the parhelia, and para- 
ſelenes, which ſometimes attend them, are 
added to that appearance, we can eaſily 
conceive how greatly the pomp of them 


muſt be increaſed. To ſupport this ac- 
count, we may obſerve, that this celeſtial 


Croſs was not fren till the conflict in the ſky 
was over: it being the night after the Storm, 
and the night after that, as Theodoret in- 
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forms us; where, by the way, we my 
5 Wa this was a lunar halo. 


» 


Ir was the ſame a ppearance, from whence 
(as Euſebius and others tell us) Conflantine 
the Great drew the happy preſage of an ap- 
proaching victory: it was the ſame which 
Cyril of Jeruſalem ſaw over that city, in 
the time of his ſon Cunſtantius; to whom 
the good biſhop ſent the news, and, 
indeed, endeavoured to make the moſt 
of it. The Hiſtorians of the middle ages 
have, at different times, occaſionally men- 
tioned the like appearances; and, generally, 
mentioned them as miraculous. Since the 
revival of learning, the Naturaliſts and 
Aſtronomers have taken notice of ſuch as 
happened in their times; and have attempt- 

ed to explain their phyſical cauſes. 
| Bur here I find what I had farther to 
| fy, on this ſubject, already done to my 
hands, in a very ingenious and learned diſ- 
courſe ® of the excellent J. A. Fabricius: 
600% / 76 Segvs g edhiels gts ” oll. 
Eccl. Hiſt. 1. lil. c. 20. 
u Intit. Exercitatio critica, gu dijputatur, e 
un in r * fe juravit Con farms imp. fuſe 
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to which, with much ſatisfaction, I. refer 
the Reader: For it is not my way to re- 
peat what others have proved before me; 


or to defraud them of * due to 
their diſcoveries. — 


I wiLL only make one obſervation. 
theſe meteoric croſſes are repreſented as be- 
ing encompaſſed by a luminous Circle. A 
circumſtance, which, if but commonly at- 
tended to, would have betrayed their ori- 
ginal. But ſo far from that, the Circle was 
brought as a convincing argument of their 
being miraculous. With this, Gregory tri- 
umphs » over the Mathematicians or 
logers; and defies them to account for it by 
their rules of art. Would the Reader know 
the ground of ſo groſs a delufion ? It was 
no more than this, The C:rcle was ſo eſta- 
bliſhed an emblem of victory, that, like one 
of Epicurus's Simulacra, (the exuviæ of bo- 
dies, as theſe of minds) they regarded it as 
the moral Phantom that proclaimed Fulian's 


Phenomenon natural in 40 ſelari. Vid. Bib. Græc. 
A e 
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defeat. For figure and thetoric had, in moſt | 
times, but eſpecially 1 in thoſe, been an over, 
: OE: for reaſon and ſeifnce. © 4: 


"Box d e (ay the 
Objedtors) ſo far exceeds all the common 
lengths of credulity, that its invention muſt 
have put Fancy to the ſtretch, and even 
Fraud itſelf to the bluſh: and this is, the 
mark of the Croſs impreſſed upon the bodies 
or garments, of the people preſent. 


As extraordinary as this may ſeem, Ido 
nat deſpair of regaining theſe Wham: it u 
| 8 reyolted, 


- Byr firſt it will be EY | Wi call in a 
Writer of the next Claſs, and conſider his 
words When therefore (fays Socrates). a 
* vaſt number were aſſembled on the place, 
t another prodigy happened; for a FIBE 

„ ELI FROM HEAVEN, which conſumed 
„all the workmens tools?.” As this Hi- 
loan is the only writer who explicitely \ 


A naęoiſon & zy ce z, ?recor rige gor in. 
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Tay oixods wy de d. p bag. Soc, L. iii. C. 20, 
3 Philoftorgius, by the mode of his expreſſion and 


mentions | 
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mentions Lightening, and its effects; it 
will be proper to conſider its credibility. 
Under the laſt head we have ſhewn, how a 
firey eruption muſt decaſion a previous earth- 
quake; and this earthquake, a ſtormy ſky. 
But air, put into a violent motion, always 
produces lightening, when it abounds with 
matter ſuſceptible of inflammation. And 


thoſe columns of air, which lie over places Bs 


that labour with convulſive throws to caſt 


out an inkindled matter. from its entrails, 


muſt needs be impregnated with vaſt quan- 
tities of ſulphureous particles, which the 
earth, in that condition, exſudes from its 
pores, and which the ſolar heat draws up- 
wards, But the natural hiſtory of theſe 
eruptions 80 this reaſoning. And 
Anmianus, whole evidence we have ſo of- 

ten appealed to, gives us an example of it 
in the before - cited caſe of the Earthquake 
at Nicomedia, attended, as appears by his 
account, with a firey eruption, like rbat at 
Jeruſalem. | Now veel hiftorun tells us, 


by the order in which he * indy ſeems as if he 
meant this fire, in the following words; rodr | put 


vag, woe troll Tovg ie eas. 78 4, 
rr * Ex. Lib, vii. c. * 
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that there, the Earthquake was preceded by 
Lightening, as well as ſtorms, --- Con- 
1 ereti nubium globi nigrantium, lætam 
Pes. ante cœli ſpeciem confuderunt 
ein velut numine ſummo fatales cuntor- 
e guente manubias ventoſque ab ipſis exci- 
tante cardinibus, &c. hæcque ſecuti 
ct typhones atque preſteres, cum horrifico 
« tremore terrarum. The ſame; he afficms 
of that more dreadful Earthquake which 
Happened in the firſt Conſulate of Valenti- 
Dian and hisBrother. Faulo poſt lucis ex- 
* ortum, denſitate prævia fulgurum acrius 
« vibratorum tremefacta concutitur ö! 
« terreni ſtabilitas ponderis — 


LienrENNG therefore, we ſee, is one 


'of the conſtant concomitants 1m talk Defo- 
lation. | ALS 


3 
4x , 


by Now eng is F by the fer. 
ment and exploſion of ſulphureous and bi- 
tuminous exhalations from the earth, mix- 


ing with nitrous acids in the air. And as 
this mixture, or combination, is variouſſy 


proportioned, according to the then caſual 
concourſe of elementary particles, ſo its de- 
ſtructive effects are various. Sometimes it 


p 


s L. xxvi. c. 10. 


hath 
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hath been known to ſcorch up the cloatha 
without penetrating the body; and, ſomes 

times again, to break all the bones without 
diſcolouring the fleth or cloaths; nay, even 
to melt the ſword without injuring the ſcab+ 
bard. In the f caſe we muſt conclude, 
the ſulphur predominated; in the larter, 
the falts, And according to bis propor- 
tion, the lightening in queſtion ſeems to 
have been formed. For, they tell us, it 
melted the iron inſtruments, but hurt nei- 
ther the cloaths nor fleſh; on which it 
affixed a croſs, without any ſenfible notice 
ut the time of the impreſſion. For I make 
no ſcruple to affirm, that this mark was the 
ee effect of lightening, fo conſtituted, 


Tua lightening falls in regular figures, 
hath been frequently obſerved, The moſt 
unlikely, one ſhould think, is the circular; 
and yet, in that, it hath been commonly 
knoyn to fall: the moſt likely is the angu- 
lar, (and a croſs is but two ſtraight lines 
meeting at right angles) 5 55 * been 


men rare. 


Bur, it will be aid, © the Faber nike 


it a matter of much more importance: And 
the Fantaſtic things they tell of theſe Croſſes, 
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ceiſm; even though we ſhould ſubſtract from 
the account the contradictions that ariſe from 
their joint teſtimony.” Gregory and Socra- 


tes © fay theſe: Croſſes were ſbining and ra- 


f diated : but Theodoret tells us, they were 
not bright and ſhining, but ſhaded with a , 


dark colour: again, Rufinus and Socrates 


55 


Art, this, CE As . 


rank air f inventive Prodigy. Vet view it 


well, and you ſee Nature breaking in upon 
you. In a word, the Fathers could have 


aid nothing more corroborative of our ac- 
count; which reduces them to a natural 


Phznomenon : for the qualities they give 
to Fowl croſſes, not only ſhew them to be 


* Kardrepes! | Ai - Ti ele, waar, Oe 
a jFavgen arlirceid eit. 101 2 
Od Ati iii. Pulowddr, aa is ie nella 
mtl Xxg916s. L. iii. c. 20. . 
* Ut etiam qui diluere pro ſui infidelitate volle, . 
nullo | genere yaleret abolere. 109 rene 
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meteoric, 
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meteoric, but inform us of their very ſpeci- 


fe nature ; which was precifly that of the 
2 ORUS. | 


Turv free by ke at: were Jack, 


and ſmokey coloured by day (for thus, the 
different accounts of their appearance, given 
us by. Gregory and Theodoret, are plainly to 
"he — by the teſtimony of Rufinus*) 
the xery property both of natural and artifi- 


cial Phoſphori, Of the firſt kind, are in- 


"ſes, rotten-wood, ſhell-fiſh, tainted fleſh, 
ſtcales, feathers, ' of certain avimals, c. 
Of the latter, that ſolid body, in particular, 
made from urine (for almoſt all bodies will 
afford it) with which, if one writes, as with 
a pencil on paper, the letters, in the night, 


will appear like flame, and, in the day time, 


| preſent only a dim, ſmokey ſuffuſion. 
© Tas reader will be further confirmed in 


this opinion, if he conſiders of what the 


fei, Phoſphorus i is compoſed ; which js 


chiefly a fixed falt, obtained by a long pro- 


C ceſs by fire ; in the courſe of which much 
— of this element ſeems to be imbibed: ſo as 


"40 ſequenti note in veſtimentis omnium ſignacu- 
lum crucis ita - evidens «pparuit.” Ht, Eccl, I. x. 
b. ' 37+ 
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to give the minute parts of the phoſ phorus 
the proper motion and agitation to produce 
ght. Now the ſalts were predominant in 
2 — lightening in queſtion, as appears by its 
violent effects on metals, and its innocuous 
contact with | ſofter bodies. And we can 
_ eaſily conceive how that high ferment, by 
which lightening is formed, may produce a 
natural phoſphorus, in the ſame manner as 
a rp proceſs by fire makes the ee 


Tuts will account too for the diff 

in waſhing. out the marks. Thoſe on the 
bodies would ſooner diſappear ; thoſe on 
the habits. more lowly. And it is obſery- 
able, that, though Gregory, tells us, the 
Curious yet produced (when, he wrote) the 
marks on the garments; he 0 nothing of 
thoſe on the bodies. 0 


Ap now, I preſume, the candid Reader 5 
way be diſpoſed to abate his wonder, and 
OY inclined to give the "Fathers credit for the 
| facts, how much ſoever they might be miſ- 
taken in the immediate cauſe of them: and 

the Unbeliever from the fate of ſo pro- 
- mifing an Objefion, may be taught the uſe 


of ee fithdgace, when he oppoſes 
A | His 
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his own Reaſon to the Triths that cfabliſh 
Revelation. 

Bur to put the matter wide out o 
doubt, I ſhall produce a paſſage from the 
Adverſaria of the famous IsAac CasAVRONy 
written while in England, and, as his fon 
Meric conjectures (to whom we are indebted 


for it) about the year 1610-11. It follows | 


in theſe words: © This day the lord biſhop 
of Ely?, a prelate of great piety and holi- 
© gneſs, related to me a wonderful thing. 
* He faid he had received the accqunt from 
many hands, but chiefly from the lord 
* biſhop of Wells, lately. dead *, who was 


e ſucceeded by the lord hneages ; ; that in 


4 the city of Mell, about fifteen years ago, 
* one ker s day, while the people were 
at divine ſervice in the cathedral churth, 
* they heard, as it thundered, two or three 
* claps above meaſure dreadful; fo that the 
* whole congregation, affected alike, threw 

© themſelves on their knees at this terrify- 
* ing found, It appeared, the lightening 
« fell at the ſame time, but without harm 
to * one. 80 far, then, there was no- 


Doctor Ae Surety of Wie 
cheſter, Dr. John Still. 


C ' 


< thing 
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thing but what is common in the like 

9 — of The wonderful part was this, 
© which afterwards was taken notice of by 
e many, that the marks of a Cxoss were 
& found to have been imprinted on the bo- 
t dies of thoſe who were then at divine ſer- 
er vice in the cathedral. The biſhop of 
* Wells told my lord of Eh, that his wife 
cc (a woman of uncommon probity) cams 
* to him, and informed him, as of a great 
ec l that ſhe had then the mark of a 
* croſs imprefſed upon. her body. Which 
© tale when the biſhop treated as abſurd, his 
& wife expoſed the part, and gave him ocu- 
« lar proof. He afterwards obſerved, that 
« he hal upon himſelf, on his arm (as I 
« take it) the plaineſt mark of a C. Others 
_ © had it on the ſhoulder, the breaſt, the 
00 back, or other parts. This account that 
Ka great man, my lord of Ely, gave me in 
i ſuch a manner, as forbade me even to 
4 doubt of its truth *. . 


Rem miram mii narrabat batte th Egiſcopus 
Thank fanQz pietatis Antiſtes. Dicebat ſe accepiſſe 
à multis ſed præcipue a Dom. Epiſcopo 'Vellenft nit-- 
per mortuo, cui ſucceſſit Dom. Montacutus : eveniſſe 
e annoe Tirciter ar, in Welk, — 


* 7 — 5 | Hears 
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Hens, then, we have the very fame 
event, happening from the ſame cauſe, the 
burſt of lightening. The only difference is, 


that here the croſs appeared upon the bodies 
only: there both on the cloaths and bodies. 


A difference which the more of leſs ſubtilty 


of the meteoric matter would occaſion.” 
TE fact, we find, is as well atteſted 44 


a fact can fun be. A biſhop, of the £ 


val, die quadam æſtiva, ut, dum in Ecclefis Cathes 


drali populus ſacris vacabat, duo vel tria tonitrua inter 
plura audirentur, ſupra modum horrenda, ita ut popu- 


lus univerſus in genua jus d procumberet ad illum 


fonum terribilem. Conſtitit fulmen ſimul cecidiſſe, 


ſine cujuſquam damno tamen. Atque hæc vulgaria. I 
lud admirandum, quod poſtea eſt obſervatum à multis, 


repertas eſſe crucis imagines impreſſas corporibus eorum, 


qui in ædè ſacra tum fuerant . Dicebat Epiſcopus Val- 
lenſis D. Elienſi, uxorem ſuam {honeftiflima' ea fœmiĩ- 
na fuit) veniſſe ad ſe, et ei narraſſe pro grandi miraculo 
ſibi in corpore impreſſa I ſigna extare ; quod cum riſu 
exciperet Epiſcopus, uxor, nudato corpore, ei probavit 
verum eſſe quod dixerat. Deinde ipſe obfervavit fibi 


quoque ejuſdem T maniſeſtiſſimam i imaginem impreſſam 


eſſe, in brachio, opinor; aliis in humero, in pectore, 
in dorſo, aut alia corporis parte. Hoc vir maximus, 


Dom. Elienſis, ita mihi narrabat, ut vetaret de veritate 
hiſtoriz ambigere. Ex. Adverſ. Iſ. Caſaubon, - ap 


Mer. Cu ſaubon in tract. e 75 credulity and i incre. 
my „„ an 


greateſt 


— 
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greateſt name in his time for virtue and 


knowledge, receives it from an eye - witneſs, 
and a party concerned, a biſhop likewiſe of 


an irreproachable character, and tells it to a 


Man  whoſe- candid honeſty and well-di- 
geſted learning had rendered him one of.the 
greateſt ornaments of the age in which he 
lived. . This account his ſon, a man of 
learning likewiſe, and of approved integrity, 
finds under his father 's own hand, in his 
Adverſeria,” and gives it to the world; with 
this additional information, that he,” the 
fon, who had been beneficed in Somerſer- 


ire, had never heard the fact diſputed, but 


had frequently met with ſeveral who pre- 
me eee f it 


To this let me add, that Religion was 
out of the queſtion. Here was no Church, 
or Churchman, no Sect or Doctrine, to be 
confuted or eſtabliſhed, by the atteſtation of 
a Prodigy. The great Critic ſpeaks of it 
as a phyſical, though a wonderful event. 
The very Biſhops deliver it to one another, 
and to him, as only an eſcape of Nature. 
The Biſhop's Wife indeed, at firſt, ſeemed. 
a little planet-ſtruck with ſuperſtition; and 
head ſhe thought herſelf only 0 diſtinguiſhed 


with 


2 0 
— 
- 
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with this badge of ſanctity, was very will» , 


ing it ſhould paſs for a Miracle; But the 
honeſt biſhop laughed her out of this con- 
ceit: and when ſhe found how ſmall a 
part of the honour was likely to fall to her 
ſhare, ſhe ſeemed content to ſubmit- it to 
her huſband's better judgment. - | ILL 


Now, as Religion and religious pur- 
> had nothing to do in this wonder, that 


* vil permit us to give it credit, 
TT is indeed fo well proved, as to bear 


much weightier obſervations than any 1 l 


Have to lay upon it: what I have to ſay 1 


ing only this, 1, That the two or 55 . 
I 


dreadful exploſions perfectly agree 
What hath been obſerved of the oompe- 
nency of that lightening which produges 
ſuch an effect; namely, that it 8 


with nitrous and fixed falts. 2. The rela- 
tion ſays, it was ſome time after that the 


Croſſes were found \ upon the bodies of the 
| patients ; and that the biſhop obſerved ape 
2 himſelf on talking with his wife about 


it. This may give light to. a e wa 
wi 2 range Eher be. 2 
ond | E + be Greg ory, 


, —— 2 — * — — — — — —— . 


| extraordinary Philoſopher *, once Sure | 


bl 


: 
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= 
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2 pler and leſs ſublime pen of this modern cri- 
tie explains. The words of Gregory are 


ſenilh obſerved the, wonder, either on himſelf 
# bir geren. 


k the circumſtance of Lightening, on which 
- Hot ſufficiently eſtabliſhed; as it is men- 


tho words; and by the We name of a 


5 "for the Croſſes.” For it a ppears, from the 


Ahe fact preſerved in Caſaubon, we have a 
' en inte ef in * 


| 46 Of Malers, tempt ur doeh U. 
; Gregory, which has the air of myſtery, and 


yet amounts to no more than what the ſim- 


theſe: As they were ſbewing theſe marks, or 
attending to others who ſhewed them, each pre- 


or his neighbour ; a 99 mark on * lach 


Bur vote it ſhould be fad, a That 
we pretend to explain this Phznomenon, is 
tioned but by one Hiſtortan ; ; and only in 


Hire from Heaven. Whoever days it, 
Will gain Htle, if his deſign be to . | 
date the Circumſtance ; and yet leſs, if he 
thinks that the diſcredit of thatcircumſtance 

ill deptive us of the means of accounting 


*ndtare/ of things already explained, that a 
"Fire from beneath might produce this effect 
*as naturally as a Fire from above. And by 
"relation, as well atteſted and notorious as 


4 
der 0 1 
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_ it. The . Mr. 334 1 
lis Diſcourſe 0 ſome unheeded cauſes of the 
inſalubrity an ſalubrity of the Air, gives us 
the following hiſtory from Kircher and 
others. —=* And that the ſubterraneal ef- 
6e ffuvia may produce effects, and therefore 
bprobabhy be of natures very uncommon, 
* Irregular, and, if 1 may ſo. ſpeak, extra- 
* vagant, may appear in thoſe prodigious 
0 Len that were ſeen in our time, V2. 
in the year 1660, in the kingdom of Na- 
2 after the eruption of the firey moun- 
** Fain Veſuuius; of which prodigies the 
© learned Kircherus has given an account in 
* a particular Diatribe: for theſe croſſes 
were ſeen on linen-garments, as ſhirt- 
* ſleeves, womens' aprons, that had lain 
open to the air, and upon the expoſed 
«+, parts. of ſheets; which is the leſs tobe 
« admired, becauſe, as Mircber fairly gueſſes, 
© the mineral vapours were, by the texture 
* that belongs to linen (which conſiſts of 
© threads crofling one another, for the moſt 
part, at or near right angles) eaſily de- 
© termined to run along in almoſt ſtraight 
lines, croſſing each other, and conſe- 
* quently to frame ſpots reſembling, ſome 
one, and "ſome another kind of *erofſes.. 
L 2 re 
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4 Theſe were eren) nhmerdus in the ſe- 
 veral parts of the kingdom bf Naples; in- 
. Mt * Tortiuch that the Fefurt, that Tent the re- 
& lation to Kircher; lpys, that he himſelf 
a) found thirty i in one Altar-cloth, that fif- 
teen were found upon the ſmork-ſleeve 
of a Woman, and that he reckoned eight 
jn « boy's band: alſo their colour 24 
* magnitude were very une qual, and their 
= * diſcrepant, as may appear by ma- 
© ny pictures of them drawn by the Rela 
4 tor; they would not 4oaſh but 1oith fimple 
er, but required ſoap ; their duration 
was alſo unequal, ſome laſting ten or fif- 
* tech days, and IO nc "OP Top 
1 un e * 


1. Tur firſt Ae I ſhall mind on 
this curious narrative, is, that theſe Veſuvian 
croſſes appear to have been impreſſed only 
on the garments, and not on the bodies: 

juſt contrary to thoſe, occaſiched by che 
Üghtening at Wells; which were on the bo- 

dies, and nat on the garments: while the 
Julian croſſes appeared on borb. The Read- 

er, therefore, a By, * oppor, 


E TY & * 125 


we of [Mr Bl in 0 Val. 10. . 29% 
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without any abſurdity, that in the * © 
Jeruſalem, the croſſes on the bodies were 
cauſed by the Lightening ; and the croſſes 
on the garments, by the eruption wo the 
foundations. 45 

2. Tux Ve fuvian crofſes were extremely 
numerous; which agrees well with the re- 
lations of Sazomene and Theodorer, the laſt 
of whom ſays, their e were filled 

with them. 


3. Tazse Veſuvian croſſes were hardly 


agrees 


to be waſhed out: which exactly 


with what Socrates and Ryfinus tell of the 


ſame remarkable * in the croſſes at Je- 
ruſalem. 


4. LasTLY, we underſtand, that the 


marks of ſome of theſe were of conſiderable 
duration; as were thoſe mentioned by 4 
gory Nagiangene; which, he ſays, conti 
nued to the time he wrote, ; 


So much then for the contem pray En Evi- 


.dence ; which, tho' Fathers of the 


are come off, we ſee, with honour : = | 


moſt ſo in a circumſtance of a very delicate 
nature. 


In the next clas ace e Rufus, Socrates, 
Sozpment, and Theodoret. And all They add 
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to the miraculous of Gregory's relation, are 
theſe two particulars, 1. The Lightening, 
or a fire from heaven, mentioned by Socra- 
tec. And, 2. this other circumſtance, told 
us by Theodoret, that when they began to dig 
| the ltr, and carry out the earth, an 
incredible number of en was employed all 

Aay long upon the work. But in the night, 


| _ Abe earth, thus taken out, returned, of its own 


accord, from the * into which it had been | 
Forewn *, | 


Tux ade of che Li ghrening hath been 
confileatsd already, where it, was brought 
in to explain the nature of the Croſſes. And, 
on that occaſion, its cloſe connexion with 
the reſt of: the Phanomens was l | 
and explained. | | 

Wax reſts to be e for is „ 
the falling again of the foundations with the 
earth that had been thrown out. And this 

appears to be one of thoſe natural events, 
which, when mens minds are 3 with 


* 


F 
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miracles (whether real or imaginary) they 
are wont to explain into prodigies: of the 
ſame nature and origine, doubtleſs, with 


cdhati imagination in Gregory, that when the 


On = — — ů ů ů ů — „ „ 4 4 „* K ——— 
. 7 * * 


croud, which were tumultuouſly breaking 
into the church, had ſtopped up the paſlage, 
they were kept back by an inviſible hand. 
For admit the fact as Theodoret relates it, 
that the foundations were filled again, and 
the valley, into which the earth had been 
thrown, was emptied; nothing was more 
natural than for an Earthquake to do both, 
if it did any thing at all. The uſual effect 
it is obſerved to produce, being an entire al- 
teration in the face of things; ſuch as the 
filling what is empty, and the emptying 
what is full. Caſſiodorus, called the Senator 
(who abridged the Tripartite Hiftory which 
Epiphanius Scholaſticus compoſed . out. of 
thoſe of Socrates, Sozomene, and Theodaret ) 
ſmooths what looked too rugged in this mi- 
racle, by the lightneſs and currency of his 
_ © expreſſion, nc#e vero ſpontanea terra de 


valle creſcebat ; ſuffering the reader to go | 


at his pleaſure into the ſolution here given: 
In ſupport of which it will be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſhocks of the Earthquake 
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were repeated at different times. 


ve ſee, tells us of one Which happens by: 


day when the labourers were driven for 


refuge to a neighbouring church. On the 


other hand, Sacrates as expreſly mentions 


one by night * : the very ſame (as appears 


from the ſumilarity of the effects) which So · 
crates ſpeaks of, in th 
| ing day, when they 


e words: On tbe cam · 

to begin qith the fan. 
dation, a great Earthquake buppened : Sog. 
mene s caſt out fones from —— — ſo 
did that of Socrates. It overturned a Portico, 


and cruſhed to death ſeveral who were then 


abiding in it: And this Theodoret expreſly 
fays happened by nigbt, and to men 4 a 
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Tu ar der, or, to ——— Be: ca- 
ul diſpoſtton of Theodoret's relation, is this: 
The miraculous filling again of theyoyn- 
dations The diſperſion of the lime and 
ſand by tempeſts . The earthquake After 
that the eruption, and then, ory a ele the 
nb of the Poryco.” » 0 


" From hence 1 would FE 12 That, 
chough Theoderer, by the turn of his expreſ- 
flon, would ſeem to inſinuate, that the erup- 
tion followed the earthquake very ſpeedily?; 
yet we ſee by Sozomene, there was a conſi- 
derable ſpace between; ſufficient to clear 
again the foundations from the ruin they had 
ſuffered v. But leſt it ſhould be ld (as it 

hath been obſerved there were ſhocks of 
an earthquake at different times) this might 
be what EY preceded that erup- 
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tion, it will be proper to take notice, that 
the reflection Tbeodoret makes upon it is the 
very ſame with, and, indeed, appears to be 
horrowed from, what Sacrates makes on 
the earthquake, which he expreſly ſays 
happe nd: by night v. Now, between this, 
and the eruption, he tells us, there was 
time ſufficient for many to come out of the 
country to Jeruſalem, whither. the fame of, 
the earthquake had brought them.. But. 
Tbeodoret's own expreſſion helps us to al- 
certain the thing. He ſays the fire broke 
out, x .F oevore wy Heul, rom the 
Foundations which qwere ready dug, in order 
to be built upon, which ſuppoſes what So- 
 Somene lays, to be true, that there was time 
to repair the diſorders which hat ſhock of 


4 the earthquake had occaſioned. 


Any thus Caſſiodorus underſtood him: : 
| For, Speaking? as we obſerved above, of this 


| Ai. Ne v nne IgJauss WP" = Socrat. 
Kal rg Saving; 9 Twy Joop. ard xal- 
tr Nut. Theodor. | 
" Kai Qrpy in) my vd 771 2 Tc wife ad. 5 
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miraculous return of the earth, he * 
every thing was prepared anew ®. 

By this time the Reader begins to "3 
day, through the thick confuſion of Theo- 
doret s cloud of circumſtances: in which, 
his addition of the wonderful, in filling 
again the works, amounts only to this, that 
an Earthquake, i in the night, tumbled ſome 
- rubbiſh into the foundations ; and forced 


ſome out from A wel into which it bad 
been thrown. © 


Tax disjointed parts in Gregory, Socrates, 1 


and Sozomene, and which are {till further 
| diſtorted by Tbeodbret, the Latin Hiſtorian 

Rufinus fairly reduces to their place. Be- 
* hold, ( figs he) in the night, the laſt that 
75 preceded the day for laying the- founda- 
* tion, a prodigious earthquake ariſes, by 
« which, not only the ſtones of the founda- 
© tions are caſt abroad and diſperſed, but 
_ © almoſt all the edifices, that were about 
te the place, are thrown down and leveiled, 


Public Porticos alſo, in which a great 
F multitude of Jews, who were obſerved 


Nocte vero ſontana terra de valle . 
Solutis itaque prioris etiam fundamenti reliquiis, nova 
omnia præparabant. L. vi. ä 


2 « to 
* 
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_ * to puth on the work with moſt vigour» 
- * had their abode, being thrown down 
7 bury all that are found under them in 
* their ruins?,” Thus Rafinus, by fairly 
putting together the ſeveral parts of one event, 
* hath ſhewn, that levelling the ground, and 
overthrowing the porticos, were the ſimple _ 
| _ conſequences of the earthquake: while 
8 Tbeodbret, by aigointing them, and deliver- 
ing the effects ſeparately, and without their 
common cauſe, hath made two 3 out 
x of one natural event. 


THz Reader now ſees kat the 2 
have to ſay on the occaſion. He has had 
their teſtimony laid at large before him. 
| Let us ſtop a moment then, and caſt a ge- 
neral eye upon the whole, I perſuade my- 


ſelf we ſhall ſee ſuch a concurrence and 
conſiſtency in the accounts of the Two 


; PARTIES ; ſo perfect an POR: ber 


| y Ecce, Nocte, quæ ad incipiendum opus jam ſola 
x reſtabat, Jerræ motus ingens oboritur, et non ſolum 
| ſundamentorum faxa longequs lateque jaGantur, verum 
etiam totius pene Joci ædificia complanantur. Porticus 
quoque publicz, in quibus Judæorum multitudo, quæ 
operi videbatur inſiſtere, commanebat, ad ſolum de- 


ductæ, 8 reperti WA” 
L. x. c. 37. Nc. | 11th 
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tween the Pagan teſtimony, and the firſt 
claſs of Chriſtian writers; fo cloſe a de- 
pendency between eſe and the ſecond claſs; | 
and ſuch a connection and enchainment of 
one fact to another, throughout the whole, 
ds will foros che moſt back ward to confths; 
that the hand of God Was of Foo in this 


| "ana Nat: EY ind 72 
broſe, ſpeak ſimply of the firey eruption; 
Chryſo/tome goes one ſtep futther, and tells 
us of its fatal effects. Gregory enters more 
minutely into the affair: he uſhers it in 
with what is alwiys found to be the precur- 
Tots of this dreadful judgment, Storms and 
Earthquakes: - and cloſes the ſcene with two 
meteoric Phænomena, Iikely enough to fuc- 
ceed it, though, indeed, not ſo much in * | 
wu of common obſervation. 


Tur following writers, Rufinus, 2 
res, Sozomene, and Theodoret, add little to 
theſe relations. But the manner in which 
they tell their ſtory (at the ſame time that 
it confirms, and explains the accounts of 
thoſe who went before) proves they are not 
Tee, tranſcribers from their predeceflors ; at 
Jeaſt not from ſuch of them as now remain; 


M13 which 


4 \ 


258 of Julian s dune. to rebuild Book * 
which amounts to the ſame a as if hey = 
ſelves were original. | vw 


Tuus, for . 8 indeed, 
1 the Croſs upon the Garments ; but 
it is to Sacrates only, who ſpeaks. of the 
lightening, ths we owe * Knowledge of 
oy mary b r gat 

80 ein, Grqwy en ud crofi 
es; but we are indebted to Rufinus, Socra- 
tes, and Theodoret, © for the diſcovery of 
their ſpecific nature ; who tell us, that they 


one by night, were dark-coloured by day, 
and could.not eafily be waſhed out. 


Tuts will lead us to obſerve another 
mark of truth in theſe relations; That the 
moſt wonderful circumſtances, ſuch as the 
gualities of theſe Croſſes, and the lucid 
circle round the aerial croſs. (circum- 


"ſtances which might ſeem to be made | 
at pleaſure for the ſake of the Marvellous) 


-pfove to be the very qualities which belong 
« phyfically to their reſpective natures. 


2 Nay, where their prepoſſeſſic ons had led 
them to find Prodigies in accidents the moſt 
common; as where Gregory aſeribes the 
| "impediment to enter the Church doors to 
in inviſible hand; and Theodoret, the fill- 
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ing up the foundations, to be the return of 


the ſame earth back to its poſt; they have 


themſelves honeſtly recorded thoſe very 
Facts which enable us to rectify their miſ- 


takes: Thus the confufion of the croud, 
which Gregory:;mentions,, when they were 
endeavouring tumultuouſiy to force their 
way, very naturally accounts for the impe- 
diment: and the Earthquake, Theaderet 


ſpeaks of, could not but produee that new 


face in the e, "ED: be woke * 
be miraculouns. 


Oncx more. The Flthere indeed re- 
cord many dreadful circumſtances: but 


then none of them prove falſe terrors. If 


there were Storms and Tempeſts, th 
their work; the ſand and lime are dif perſed: 
"When the Lightening falls, the 1031 and 


"Inſtruments of building are conſumed and 


melted: The Earthquake overthrows porti- 


cos: The firey Eruption tears in pieces tlie 
foundations: and not one of theſe attacks 


upon Impiety, but what diſperſes, maims, 


or deſtroys the aſſembled W * | 


their Abettors. 


Aren this too we are told, TE . 
ee COON minds of all, how 
* E diffe- 
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difrentlyToever' intereſted! This! is" of 
mote importimee than appears at firſt-fight. 


__ Ynvention”and fable is not wont to go Ms 


Tell us ef but ie | 


tore do peak bf eki, which 
he could invtivedittely diſprove 
That whithhas d falty entrance, Hs a Hr / 
. Hee die effecti ae mentioned Hitt 
2 way be examined. 
; For the reality of the crap 


Fit It may 


urvivors- amengſt the workmen. And 
of them might. have appealed, for 
.reality of the forms and lightening 
hich dilperſed the lighter materials, and 


"tools and inftruments of work) to the con- 
198 of Fulian and Alypius + For what other 
re aſon can be aſſigned, I -do not ſay, for 
theit deferring, but for their Siu up the 
. Whole eftorprize*? 38 
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n 1 
HAvING now diſcourſed ſo 3 2 
e ee e of W eee 
yet (by reaſon of the ocagſana mention of 
theta) not having been able to preſerve the 
order in which they happened: it may tend 
to ſupport, or at leaſt to illuſtrate, what 
hath been already ſaid, if we give a gence 
en of chen in one continbed uad can. 
nected relation. 92 M7 e 


"And here our ads al 1 Guide will be the 
nature of the | Phanomena : for though the 
Chriſtian Writers will not be uſeleſs, yet 
their perpetual violation of the order of 
_ kime, makes it neceſſary to regulate their 
accounts on the reaſon of things. 


In excuſe of their conduct, 8 
tobe aſcribed to the litergry genius of thoſe 
times, which was inaccurate and immetho- 
- dical ; ſomething to the nature of their evi- 
dence, collected from diſcourſes, where the 
mention of this illuſtrious event is on 
brougbt in 40 ſupport ſome particular point 
of doctrine or morality then in queſtion ; 
but the principal ſource of their neglect of 
| order, was a falſe perſuaſion that every cir- 
Fe was miraculous and out of na- 

This hindered them from inquiring 
M into 
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into the order of time, and would have p pre- 
vented them from finding it, had they been , 
diſpoſed to inquire. © Beſides,” the confufion . 
of time ſupported their /y/tem of the Mira- 
eulous, by. ſeparating the cauſes from the 
\ efetts : and the regulation of it would have 
looked like an impiety, as ſeeking for that 
in nature whoſe ſource was only in God. 
This too will account why the fault was not 
reformed by the Hiſtorians who followed 
. the original evidence ; ; and whoſe buſineſs 
it was to reduce to order, the confuſion in 
the decaſional works of their predeceſſors. 
However, whether the miracles became 
* caſually multiplied by a neglect of chrono- 
logy, or that they purpoſely neglected it, in 
order to multiply them; Vet multiplied 
1 they were ; as we hive ld in our in- 
quiry into the nature of the circumſtances. 
And nothing can better ſapport the truth of 
the reduction ariſing. from this Inquiry, than 
the placing each circumſtance in the order 
infwhich it + . antral | . we my now 
endeavour to do. | M34 


| k . Tur firſt ſigns the Almighty gave of 
his uf judgment, were the forms, 
tempo}, and Woods. - F or the incumb- 
ent 
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ent air could not but be affected with the 

ferment, at that time working in the earth, 

and exſuding through its pores. Theſe in- 


ſtruments of vengeance performed their of; 
fice, in the dif perſion of the looſe materials. N 


+ Arrzn theſe followed the Lightening, 
the uſual conſequence of the claſh and colli- 
ſion of clouds, driven forcibly together by 
ſtorms and tempeſts. The effects this pro- 
duced were, Al, deſtroying the more folid . 
materials, and melting down the iron in- 
ſtruments :: and ſecondly, impreſſing that, 
prodigious mark on the bodies and garments - 
of the aſſiſtants. For what Socrates ſays is 
remarkable, that the night after (for. this, 
lightening, by his account, was in the day). 


I Red A 2 701 3 dm wN pudipray 
curious uugia dag, Kamins &v$ja0i ian: amvevoar-' 
rec, Taras aps ioxidaray.” Thicod, Hift. Eccl, 
I. iii. c. 20. | | 
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the ſhining croſſes appeared upan their gar» 
ments: hich was as ſoog as they could 
: appear, with that eclat. But it may not be 
improper to. obſerve, that Ryjinus ſeems to 
have mixed together the fire from heaven 
and the fire Penh the earth ; for he gives all 
the effects of bath fires, mentioned by rs, 
0 ee himſelf ſpeaks ofs, 


3. Tur Earthquake came next: ah 

Fi ſays, happened in the-2ight *; that 

. night, in which the marks u 8 | 
ments were firſt obſerved. Its effects were 

theſe, It caſt out the ſtones of the old found. | 


„ Ke 8 1 ey wth, Oper y 0 ie | 
3 75 "i is, ror; e air, er iPanoas, 

t 3 1 I d. C. 20. | 

= Ades erat 1 qua 0 alia- 

r reren 

_— r f 
1 | citraque ferebatur. Hoc iterum ſzpiuſque et frequen- 

tiflime per totum illum diem repetens, pertinacis popu - 

l temeritatem flammis ultricibus coercebat—inſequen- 

_ ti node in veſtimentis omnium  ignacoſum crucis, e. 

ein“ 
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ations (which gave occaſion to a remark; 
that the prophecy of Jeſus was now literally 
fulfilled) it ſhook the earth into the new 
dug foundation (of which Theoderer, we ſee; 
made a miracle) and it overthrew the ads 


Joining buildings and porticos, 


I. Turn followed the re 3 „ 
which deſtro yed and maimed ſo many of 

the workmen _ aſſiſtants; and at length 

forced the undertakers to give over the at- 

tempt as deſperate *. But it is to be ob- 

ſerved, that this eruption was attended both 

with /forms and tempeſis above, and with an = 

| earthquake below*! This, Gregory, an ori- — 
ginal evidence, N Ane; * — 
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altogether conſonant to the nature of things. 
An earthquake could not but immediately 
precede ſo violent an eruption; and it is 


4 highly probable, that this tumult commu- 
nicated itſelf to the neighbouring air. I 
mention this, becauſe it contributed to the 


embarras we find in the accounts of the evi- 
dence; ſome of whom have confounded 


this latter ſtorm and earthquake -with the 


- former. Another obſervation I would make, 


is, that, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, 


the fits of the firey zeru ption continued 
longer than the Chriſtian writers repreſent 


the matter. Thoſe of them who ſay the 
moſt, ſeeming to confine the eruptions to 


one day, if we except the abridged ac- 
© ce of Philoftorgius, which intimates, 
they continued as long as any one attempted 


to go on with the enterprize : and they 
would hardly deſiſt for the impediment of a 
Bored *. It is abſurd. to ſuppoſe they 


78 dene. * "I T0 wie, 4 dang N nul eꝶs · 
Socrat. L. iii. c. 20. Hoc iterum ſæpiuſque et frequen- 
tiſime per totam illam diem repetens, pertinacis populi 
temeritatem flammis ultricibus nn 8 
Tur * N, -Tve inwiutls c icſagec TOAp@v- 

ae rd 5, (ach cxwvyver, Philoſt. Hiſt. Ecel. 


did: 
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did : and Ammianus's words clearly imply 
they did not: conſequently the eruption 
laſted much longer ; ;. and continued to be 
repeated as often as the projectors began to 2M 
renew the attempt, till it had fairly tired 
them out. This, the reader will find, is 

of im e to eſtabliſh the divine inter- 
poſition. Vet the Fathers are ſo impatient | 

to be at their favourite miracles, the Croſſes 
in the Sky, and on the Garments,” that they 
| wp negligently oyer what ought principally 
| to haye been infiſted on, the FI Rx ER ur- 
Io; and leave what was truly miraculous, 
to run after an imaginary prodigy. 'The 2 
great St. Chryſoſtome, indeed, muſt he ex- 

cepted out of this cenſure. He would not Y 
| ſuffer the change to be put upon him; but 7 
| judiciouſly lays the ſtreſs upon —. which | 


would bear it. | hh 2 =; 


5. Tus laſt appearance was 4 his Crofs 
in the heavens, circumſcribed within a lumi- 
nous circle. Nature, put fo ſuddenly into 1 
commotion by its Creator, was, on the de- 


"I 


Metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta cre- 
bris aſſultibus erumpentes, fecere locum exuſtis aligns - 
ties operantibus inacceſſum : hocque modo elemento 


* repellente, cgſavit inceptum. L. xxiii. c.. L. 
4. ſpaix 


We 


of this event, 
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468 0f ee dep a m Book 11; | 
and diſperſion of his enemies, as ſud- 
1 compoſed. And then 
13 in the yet clouded firmament, 
this noþle phenomenon, in a lunar halo. 
And what could be conceived ſo proper ta 
| cloſe this tremendous Scene, or to celebrate 
this deciſive Victory, as the Cnoss trium - 
phant, incireled with the HEROIC Gb | 
Nan * , 
Tur Order here given 


to ths ſeveral parts 
is further ſupported by Mar- 
rellinus s narrative of that parallel diſaſter 
at Nicomedia; which we have already em- 
; and more than once, tho' for dif- 
Kea purpoſes; to illuſtrate the fact in que- 
| Mon. And it is remarkable, the Roman 
Hiſtorian nat only records the fame circum- 
| Frances, but aſſigns, to each of them, the 
. fame order of Gre, 1. It began with forms 
ng tempeſis. Concreti nubium globi ni- 
« grantium” &c. 2. Then followed the 
lightening. 0 Dein velut numine ſummo fa- 
tales >; manubias &c. 3. Then 
the Earthquake.  Horrifico tremore terra- 
e rum, civitatem & ſuburbana funditus ever- 
* terunt.” 4. And laſtly the firey eruption. 
* Nn abrupte flammarum ardores” Ke. 
Knack W 7.1 Tux 
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Tur order, fo carefully preſerved by 
Marcellinus, at Nicomedia, is, we ſee, to- 
- tally neglected by the Chriſtian Hiſtorians; 
at Jeruſalem. And what but this could 


ſuggeſt fo different a conduct? He related 


erbat he rightly underſtood to be in the 


whole, a natural event; They, what 4 


_ falſely Cv to be, in every part, * 
culous. . 


'To conclude this head, let me obſerve, 
That, in an aggregate concurrent evidence, 


a a minute uniformity on the one hand, or a 


real inconſiſtency on the other, equally tend 


to the diſcredit 75 the fact in queſtion. In 


the firſt caſe, we Juſtly ſuſpect the Evidence 
to be concerted ; in the latter, the Fact to 
be ill founded. Becauſe, where men relate 
what they receive from one common Ob- 


ject, their accounts muſt be as various as 


the variety of the ſeveral recipients; which 
is juſt To much as to give a different colour- 
ing to the ſame Things, not to alter the 
Things themſelves. When we ſee, there- 
fore, the minuteſt uniformity in the colour- 
ing, we conclude them not to be Originals, 


Who fairly repreſent from nature, but Co- 


priſe, in concert from one another. And 
where, 
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where, again, that common Object, from 
which men receive their intelligence, is 


real, there, their accounts can admit of no 
0 inconſiſtency, becauſe the nature of things 


is invariable. But if this object be the crea- 
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ture of the imagination, begot by the diſor- 7 


dered paſſions, which are always changing, 


the teſtimony of the deluded obſervers will 
never be ſecure from contradiction. 


Now the Chr: ian Teftimony which we 
have examined, on this occaſion, appears to 


be entirely free from both theſe ſuſpicious 


- circumſtances, They tell it, indeed, in the 
whole, varioufly ; but with 'a perfect con- 
 fiſtence of all its parts. They ſhew, by 
| this, they wrote neither in concert, rior at 
random; but drew from one common ob- 


ject, and an object that was real. 


Havixo explained the general an of 


hat variety, in concurrent evidence, which 
moſt eſtabliſhes: its credit; it may be pro- 
Fae to conſider, the peculiar rage, in the 
vidence in queſtion. 1 POE 


Wurz a notorious Fact count of ma- 


ny circumſtances, the obſervers, according 


to different tempers and diſpoſitions, 


* 


will 
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will be differently affected. Some will be 
ſtruck with bis circumſtance, ſome with 
that. Hence one man will ſpeak of a cauſe 
without its effect: Another, of the effect 
without the cauſe. This relator will run 
two circumſtances into one; That will ſplit 
one into two, And if, of theſe circumſtan- 

ces, there are ſome not rightly underſtood, 
the order of time will be neglected: and, 
from that neglect, another embarras, in the 
evidence, will ariſe, adifferent order aſſigned | 
by different Writers to the ſame . 
ſtance. | 


LASTLY, let me obſerve, it is not every 
appearance, neither, of a concerted agree- 
ment, or irreconciled . contradiftion, that 
ſhould make us lightly reject a Teſtimony 
of (otherwiſe) eſtabliſhed credit. A ſingle 
circumſtance, 'in the event before us, will 
ſhew how eaſily, in either caſe, we may be 
betrayed into a wrong judgment.  Nazian- 
zen, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomene, Theodoret, . 
are ſo exact, and in ſo perfect agreement, 
about the Croſs upon the garments (while 
each, in his turn, overlooks more material 
circumſtances) that if we take it in thelight 
they place it, of a great and amazing pro- 


digy, 
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digy;/ we ſhould be apt to ſuſpett it only a 


ſtudied ornament to their relation. Vet the 
finding, on examination, that the proper- 
ties, they aſſign to theſe croſſes, lead to the 
diſcovery of their real nature, this entirely 
acquits them of invention. Again, what 
on the other hand, has a ſtronger appear- 
ance of contredifion than one of 2 af-, 
| firming that theſe croſſes were ſhining 
radiated; and another, that they were _ 
 brous and dark coloured ? Yet this apparent 
. contradiction afliſts us in the diſcovery of 
one of their phyſical properties ; and that 
diſcovery helps us to reconcile the contra - 
diction; as we find they were black by day, 
10 lucid by night. 


1 enden to let this fingle enn — 
the Croſſes ſupply me with theſe inſtances of 
the contrary qualities (of too great conform- 
ty, and too little conſiſtency, in a CONCUT + 


rent Evidence) which equally tend to ten- 


der it ſuſpicious; becauſe, indeed, theſe 
contrary qualities med exiſt together, 


in the eps of al eee to the ſame 


hi come now, in the laſt plate, to that 
| Refu of evidence, which we threw toge- 
| ther 


2 
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ther as of no account; Philifargins, ro- 


phanes, Orgfius, Nicephorus, Zonaras, Co» 


drenus, and their fellows... [Theſe men, 


like impertinent Players, have only the 


language of others, without any ſenſe of 
their own; ſaye, that they, ſometimes, pre- 


ſume to add their own inventions to their 
Author's conceits. Thus Philaftorgius and 
Theophanes clap on à couple of ſenſeleſs lies; 


to the well compoſed relation of their pre- 
deceſſors - which, like wens in a fair pro- 


portioned body, tick out ſo unſightly as 


never to be miſtaken for its . 
bers. | 1 11 


T ux fiſt > them tells a ſtory | (which 


Nicepborus has repeated) of a certain cave 
laid open by the workmen, in which was 


found the Goſpel of St. John, miraculouſly 


Preſerved . As this was apparently in- 


7 res. in favour of the religion of ne 


* 


oh d v raęl dot, gra ry irg, 
&c. — Eyryſx diet 1 run v d 
Cav & lu SR awth AF Hiſt, . 


vii. c. 14. | „ 941 
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I chall deliver it up to 2 N on on | 
Middleton. n 

TuzorhaAxxs tells kis talk on beter 
grounds, He affirms, that the marks of 
the Croſs were nat only found at Jeruſalem ; 
but at Antioch, and other cities; and that 
they on the coverings of the altars, 
on the Church books, and on the facred 
veſtments . Well fare "Theophanes, for a 
punctual relator. I fancy Philoforgius 
would have been at a loſs. to produce his 
miraculous Goſpe]: But without doubt, 
Theophanes knew where to find enough of 
his own manufacture, to ſave him from 


bluſhing, had he been of ſo weak a com- 
kee ie . 5 


CHAP. W. 


IHE Reader back n now TE: wha 1 | 
the Church-evidence laid before him: 
Ie Sr largely and minutely examined; 


e —empdruc mt wr dnrhuuar ma Fvoiagy- 
eln d BiCkos 2 GAkos fddrpmars THY Exxryoiars 


e ipealions & pavov Kerriavav, U XY Idaicey 


ireni agi = onutior rd g, 8 ae © TegoroAv- 
u GAs % ww Avlioxeig *; a WOT. 
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and, 1 preſume, ſo fully explained and vin- 


dicated, as to make it needleſs to take notice 


of any particular Writer, who hath 1 rat 
ed to its credit. 


Vr the Remarks of M. James Bas- 
NAGE, on this collective evidence, are fo 
very extraordinary, and his Authority in 
the learned world ſo high, that I might be 
reaſonably accuſed of neglect, ſhould I paſs 


him over in filence, though a great part of 
his cenſure hath been already obviated. | 


Tus very learned man, whoſe candour, 

exactneſs, and ſtrength of reaſoning have 
advanced him to the firſt rank in letters, 
hath, amongſt his other excellent labours, 
enriched the Public with a Hiſtary of the 
Jews, from the beginning of the Chriſtian | 
Era, down to the preſent times; compoſed - 
in a judicious method ͤinterſperſed with ma- 
ny curious inquiries, and abounding in a avaſt 
variety of good learning. 


Ix the ſixth Book of this EY he gives 
us, what he calls, an Examination of thoſb 
miracles which defeated Julians attempt to 

rebuild the Temple : where, to ſpeak freely, 

I find not one of thoſe qualities, which have 


rendered 
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rendered him ſo deſervedly famous n 
the Proteſtants abwad. 


AFTER having told us what ſhare quits 
has” in the Attempt, and how eaſily he 


brought . the- Jeus into his 1 ho 
. on in this manner. | 


3 „ Ir is faid, that God Make: the 
a building of the Temple, by three ſucceed- | 


* 


WF. On di que Dieu ranpich par trois . 
_ fecutity, Trois Hiftoriens anciens, 3 


& Theodoret, raportent unanimement ces faits. Sozo- 


Shawn ates qui, a peur que quelques incredules ne les 
5  regardent comme fabulcux, renvoie ces incredules à la 


diepoſition des temoins oculaires, qui vivoient encore 
lors qu'il écrivoit. Le premier de ces miracles fut un 
- Tremblement de terre, qui arriva lors qu on nettoioit 
- es fondemens de Vancien Temple pour en jetter des 


- Nouveaux: et ce t:emblemente de terre renverſa les 


materiaux. Il y a deux variations fur ce premier mi- 
racle; car Theodoret le fait preceder de je ne ſai quelle ö 


vertu divine, qui raportoit la nuit les anciens materiaux 
&& les ordures qu'on avoit 6tees, et enſuite d'un vent 
miraculeux, qui diſſipa les pierres, quoi qu'on et jettẽ 
deſſus une prodigieuſe quantitẽ de chaux et de ciment 
pour les effermir. Secondement, Sozomene fait mouric 
par ce tremblement de terre un grand nombre de per- 
ſennes, qui 6toient venues l en qualitẽ d'ouvriers, ou 
die ſpectateuts, et qui furent ecraſces ſous les tuines des 
"On e 4 porches, ſous *** 
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© ing miracles. -' Three ancient Hiſtorians, 
te SOCRATEs,: 80ZOMENE, and Tyr qDo- 


_ * RET, unanimouſly relate theſe facts. And 


ent retires. Le ſecond abock fut un Feu, qui, ſortant 
des fondemens qu'on venoit de poſer, conſuma une 
partie des Ouvriets, et mit le reſte en fuite 5 hun fait 
deſcendre ce feu du ciel, et les deux autres le font for- 
tir de terre. Socrate le fait durer un jour entier pour 
conſumer les hoiaux, les peles; et tous les wares wet? 
deſtinez 3 Pouvrage. gonomene raporte avec q | 
incertitude {a mort des owvriers. Il marque Sk a. 
varioit un peu; les uns aſffirent que le feu les avoit 
conſumet, lors qu' ils avoient voulu entrer dans le Tem- 
ple; ce qui Etoit impertinent; puis que les fondemens 
ẽtoient à peine acheyeꝝ ; & les autres ſoutenoient que 
cela Etoit arrive; lors qu'on commenga a remuer la 
terre, et à la tranſporter. I y a une quatrieme va- 
_riation ſur ce miracle; car on ajotite que les Juifs 
reconurent malgre eux que J. Canter toit Dieu, et 
qu'ils ne laiſſerent pas de perſeverer dans leur entre- 
priſe ; ce qui eſt contradictoire. Mais il n' importe: 
leur fermetẽ donna lieu 3 un troiſieme prodige. Car 
ils s' apergurent le matin qu'il y avoit un grand nombre 
d' etoiles raĩonnantes ſemẽes ſur leurs habits, qu'ils 
voulurent effacer ſans pouvoir y reüſſir. Soaomene y 
ajoute des Etoiles qui £toient faites avec autant dart, 
que ſi elles y avoient EtE miſes par la main de Pouvrier. 
Theodoret a carte un peu; car au lieu d ẽtoiles raion- 
nantes il en met de noires, ce qui repreſentoit mieux 
le crime et le ſuplice des Juifs, et à mème tems il en 
fait 6craſer plubeurs qui ẽtoĩent 2 ſous un Porche. 
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| © as to Sozomere, in particular, who is appre- 


e henſive, there might be certain unbeliey- 
* vers, ho would give no credit to them, 


1. | Mais la grande variation ln ſur l'effet de ce troi- 


Heme miracle; car les uns aſſurent que les Juifs fe retire- 


rent chez eux auſſi endurcis que s ils n'avoient tien vd. 


Mais les deux autres pretendent que la plupart ſe firent | 


Chretiens,:et que le bruit de leur converſion alla juſqu* 
aux oreilles de Empereur Julien. Nous avons er 
devoir remarquer ces differentes eirconſtances, à fin 


qu vn puiſſe mieux peſer. la veritẽ de ce recit. Les uns 


trouveront quelque plaiſir a multiplier le nombre de 
.ces miracles, comme Theodoret, et y ajoũter mème 


ce que les Ecrivains modernes en ont dit. Mais il eſt 


Juſte que les autres y trouvent auſſi les raiſons qu'on 


peut avoir de ſuſpendre ſa foi. J 'ajoũterai ſeulement 


deux choſes. Lune, que la preuve que Sozomene al- 
legue pour montrer la veritẽ de ce qu'il avance, eſt tres 
- foible. Il en appelle d Pevenement, & ſoutient qu'on 


ne peut plus douter de cette longue ſuite de miracles, 


parce que le Temple ne fut point achevẽ. Mais cet 


Hiſtorien avoit · il oubliẽ que la permiſſion ne fut donne 


aux Juiſs, que lors que Julien partoit pour ſon expedi- 
tion contre les Perſes, dans laquelle il fut tuẽ, & qu 
ainſi on n'avoit pas beſoin de tant de miracles pour 
. empecher la ſtructure d'un edifice? L' opoſition des 
Chreẽtiens, qui profiterent de l'ẽloignement du Prince, 


ſa mort, et l' elevation de Jovien, enemi des Juifs, ſuf- 


fiiſoient pour arreter tout court ce deſſein. D'ailleurs il 
Nt wad ſes lecures en termes Wr A oy” en 
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ehe ſends ſuch to the depoſitions of thoſe 
„ho had been eye - witneſſes, and were 
0 yet livin g when he wrote his hiſtory: | 


oculaire, fans 8 ni F perſonne. Enfin 
Cyrille de Jeruſalem; qui étoit alors Evèque de cette 
ville, devoit Etre ſur les lieux, puis que ce fut lui qui 
raſſura le peuple par le moien d'un, Oracle de Daniel, 
qui avoit predit, à ce qu U croyoit, que PFouvrage. ne 
reuffiroit pas. Cependant Cyrille n'a jamais parle de 
tous ces miracles." Ce n'eſt pas qu'il ne les aimit. II 
6crivit, dit- on, à Conſtantin le Jeune, pour lui ap: 
prendre qu'il toit plus heureux que ſon Pere, ſous l 
pire duquel on avoit trouvẽ en terre la Croix du Fil 
de Dieu, puis que le Ciel lui faiſoit voir un prodige plus 
Eclatant : c'Etoit une Croix plus lumineuſe que le ſoleil, 
que toute la ville de Jeruſalem avoit vue au firma- 
ment un long eſpece de tems. Pourquoi parler de cette 
© Croix, et ſe taire ſur ces Miracles? Il aprend aux Juifs 
| qu "ils verront le ſigne de la Croix, lequel precedera la 
venue du. Fils de Dieu, & ne dit pas un ſeul mot de 
delles qui avoient ẽtẽ attach&es miraculeuſement à leurs 
habits. Ce ſilence d'un Eveque qui ẽtoit ſur les lieux, 
qui aimoit les miracles et la converſion des Juifs, eſt 
ſuſpect, lors qu'il n'y a que des temoins eloignez qui 
parlent. Cependant il ne faut pas diſſimuler, que ſi un 
des Chronologiſtes Juifs ſoutient, que le T emple ne 
fut point bati A cauſe de la mort imprevue de Julien, un 
autre aſſure que ce Temple, rebati à grands frais, 
tomba, et que le /endemain un grand feu, qui vint du 
ciel \ Jondit les ferremens VT rien, & Jt pirir une 
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; « Tux fri of theſe miracles was an 
- ee eee which happened at the 

time they were clearing the old founda- 
tions, in order to = new: and this 
earthquake overthrew their N of 
1 


FS 


An Tugan are two variations on the ab- 
410 of this firſt miracle. For Theodoret 
1 1. by I can't tell what 
* divine power; wb, in the night, 
te brought back the old materials and rub- 
* biſh into the place from whence they had 
been taken: and 2dly, by a miraculous 
* wind, which diſperſed the ſtones, tho 
« 1 had been covered by a 
quantity of lime and mortar, to bind them 
e into one ſolid maſs. The ſecond varia- 
e tion is in Sozomene's making this earth- 
te quake deſtroy 4 great number of people, 
«© who were there in quality of workmen. 
t or lookers on, and were buried under the 


0 ruins of the neighbouring houſes and 


multitude 8 de Jui fi. Cet aveu des Rabbins 
eſt d'autant plus conſiderable qu'il eſt i injurieux a la Na- 
tion, et que ces Meſſieurs ne ſont pas accoũtumez 4 
copier les Ouvrages des Chretiens, * Hi 1 des 


Ju, Lib. vi. c. 18, 19, i 
; por- 
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« portico's, whither they had retired for 
„ ſhelter. 


FAE ſecond miracle was a FIRE, which 
e burſt from the foundations they were 


< then preparing ; and deſtroyed one part 


« of the workmen, and put the reſt to 


« flight. 1. One of theſe hiſtorians makes 


e this fire to deſcend from Heaven; the 
* other tavo bring it from beneath. 2. So- 
* crates fays, it continued the whole day, 
c and conſumed the pick- axes, ſhovels, and 


e all the tools and inftrutnents deſtined to 


< this ſeryice. 3. Sazomene relates the death 
© of the workmen with ſome uncertainty, 
% Nay, he obſerves, that here the evidence 


« yaried a little; ſome affirming that the 


“ fire deſtroyed them as they were ſtriving 
« fo enter the Temple (which was certainly 


*an idle ftory, fince even the foundations 


e were hardly finiſhed) while others fay, 
te it happened when they firſt began to 
<« break ground, and carry off the rubbiſh, 
2 4. There is a fourth variation on the ſub- 

<< ject of this miracle ; - for ĩt is added, The 


* Jews confeſſed, though in ſpite of them- 
es ſelves, that Jesvs CuRxTsT was God; 


and yet they did not oeaſe to perſevere in 
| Ny: _ © their - 
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645 their attempt: We is a e con- 


0 tradiction. 


Bur no matter for that: heh 1 obſti- 
| 1. nacy gave occaſion. to a. third miracle, 


— 


<« For, in the morning, they. perceived "9 


e great number of sn INING STARS ſcat- 
© tered over their habits ; ; which they tried 
eto efface, but in vain. Sozomene adds, 
<there were of theſe ſtars ſo artfully form- 


cc ed, that the hand of a workman could 


1 not have done them better: Theodoret de- 


 , «'yiates a little here; For, inſtead of the 


FT # 


« ſhining flars, he” ſpeaks of black ones. 
* Such as indeed more properly marked 
« the crime and puniſhment of the Jews, 
And at the ſame time, he cruſhes to death 


«'2 great number, who were faſt aſleep un- 


6 os a Portico, oe” 
Vi 1771 18 


_ Bur the great variation of, all turns 
te upon the effe# of the third miracle. For 


song affures us, that the Jews. returned 
* home as hardened. as if they had ſeen. no- 
te thing: whereas the other two. pretend, 


that the greater part embraced; the Chri- 
e ſtian faith; and that the news of their 


ot converſion reached even to the ears of 


TO Mae x | 
| Wr 


—— 
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Ws have conceived it to be the duty 
« of a faithful Hiſtorian to take notice of 
* theſe: differences, in order to aſſiſt the 
<« Reader; in forming a right judgment of 
ce the truth of the whole relation. Some, 
+ doubtleſs, will find their pleaſure in mul- 
< tiplying the number of theſe miracles, 
< like Theodoret; and even in adding eve- 
< ry. thing which modern writers have faid 
« to ſet them off. But it is no more than 
« fitting that men of a different turn ſhould 
<« be made acquainted with the reaſons there 
< are to ſuſpend their belief. 


I will only add, theſe two obſervations 
*« to what has been already ſaid. The one is, 
ee that the Argument Sozomene brings to 
< prove the truth of what he advances, is a 
very weak one. He appeals to the iſſue; 
«and maintains, we can no longer 
ce doubt of this long train of miracles, ſince 
the Temple was never finiſhed. But 
could this Hiſtorian forget that the 
% Jeæus did not obtain their permiſſion to 
© rebuild it till the time of Julian's ſetting 
out for his Perſian expedition, in which | 
the periſhed ?* As this was the caſe, there 
*« was little need of all theſe miracles to hin- 


04 + der 


Sq, 


1 in à remote region, of his death 


T it was he, who confiding in a prophecy of 
Daniel (which had foretold, as he thought, 
_ © that the attempt would prove unſueceſs+ 
ful) encouraged and animated the people 
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« der the erection of 4 Angle building ; ;/ ſure- 


10 © ly, a ſufficient cauſe for cutting ſhort an 


< enterprize of this nature may be fonhd in 


Atte oppoſition of the Chriſtians; -who 


<« might take advantage of the Prince's ab- 


« there, and the adyancement of Iruian, 


ho was an Enemy to the Jet. Be- 


* ſides, the hiſtorian refers his readers, in 


ea vague, indefinite manner to the eye- 
« witneſſes of the fact, without pointing 


© out one ſingle perſon by name. 
4 Bor laſtly, Oil of Yeruſalem, who 


© was, at that time, Biſhop of the place, 
« and muſt have been upon the ſpot, ſince 


« to repoſe their confidence in God. Not- 
« withſtanding, this ſame Cyrill has never 
< taken the leaſt notice of theſe many mi- 
« racles: and yet it certainly was not be- 


60 cauſe he was no friend to miracles: We 
- p are told he wrote to Conflantine the young- 


er, to inform him, that he was more 


ce Far than his father, under whoſe em- 


« piro 
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66 pire the Crofs of "Chriſt had been fda | 
Fe 3 on eatth, ſince Heaven, to grace Bis 

< reign, had diſplayed a more illuſtrious 
6 1 Which was, a Croſs much 
_ < brighter than the ſun, ſeen in the firma- 
ment for à long time together, by the 
* whole City of Jeruſalem. Why, now, 
« was that "Croſs remembered, and all 


« theſe miracles forgotten? He affures the _ © 


te Jeus, they ſhall ſee the ſign of the Croſs; 


ce the Son of Gon; and yet he ſays not one 
* ſingle word of Thoſe which had been 
© miraculouſly affixed to their Habits. 

Thee filence of a Biſhop, who was upon 
« the place, who loved miracles, and la- 
e boured for the converſion of the Jews, 
& looks very ſuſpicious; while, at the fame 
* time, they, who do ſpeak to it, ved: a a 
. diſtance. 


« Howzvxk, it ought not to be 7 ES, 

6 bled, That, if one of the Jewiſh Chrono- 
10 log iſts maintains, that the ſudden. and 
. 3 death of Julian prevented the 
Fc rebuilding the Temple; Another of them 
te affures us it was rebuilt, and that, when 
if this was done at a vaſt expence, it tum- 
e bled 


s and that it will precede the coming of | 
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6c bled .down - again, and the next day, a. 
« ' dreadful Fire, which fell from heaven, 1 
= melted all the iron inſtruments that remain- 
5 ed, and defirayed an innumerable multitude . 
> of Jeus. This confeſſion of the Rabbins 
ce is the more conſiderable, as it reflects diſ- 
| er honour on. the Nation; and theſe Gentry. . 
e are not wont to Py from the writings of. 
« the Chriſtians.” Ext An 


Bronx 1 ahead to a e exami- 
ann of this long paſſage, I ſhall make | 
theſe two general remarks upon it. 


F. 1857, That the learned critic goes all 
the. way upon a falſe ſuppoſition ; namely, 
that it was the purpoſe of theſe three Hiſto- 
rians, in their accounts of this event, to 
place the ſeveral circumſtances, attending 
it, in the order of time in which each of 
them was ſuppoſed .to happen. I have 
 ſhewn they had no ſuch purpoſe, and have 
explained the cauſe of their neglecting the a 
order of time. This was fit to be taken 
notice of, becauſe the main force in his ob- 
0 jections ariſes from the l ſuppoſ⸗ 
tion. | _ #1 3 

See p. 161, 2 * (Ag 

My 


My ſecond remark is, That the learned 
Critic embarraſſes both himſelf and his Rea- 
der, by uſing, without explaining, the am- 
biguous termof VARIATION : which may 
either ſignify a. contradi#ion ; or, only. a 
fimple diver fity. His reaſoning requires you 
ſhould apply it in the former ſenſe ; but 
bis facts commonly go no higher than the 
latter. This was proper to obſerve, be- 


cauſe a contradifion diſcredits a concurrent | 
evidence: while a ſimple e never 


hurts, and often ſupports it". 


Warn A Writer' 8 ourpole | is not to con- 
firm the Fact in queſtion; but to render it 


doubtful and ſuſpected; it will lye upon 8 


' him to give a good account of every part of 
the Evidence by which it may be ſupported ; 


becauſe no concluſion can be drawn againſt 
2a Fact till the whole teſtimony for it hath 
been fairly invalidated. . It is otherwiſe 
when a Fact 1 is to be eſtabliſhed. In that 
caſe, it may be ſufficient to ſelect and urge 


only the = material. Now the learned 


Critic begins his diſcourſe in this manner, 


I is ſaid, that God hindered the building of 


the Temple by three ſucceeding miracles. Three 


ancient Hiſtorians, SOCRATES, 80 05 ENT, 


dee p. 1 & ſeq. 5 
a an 
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are two variations concerning it. 
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4nd * 1 relate” theſe 
ann. * 


As. "coal againſt the Miracle i is regu⸗ 


lar and i in form. He firſt names his Wit- 


neſſes: : . But does he name them all? So one 


: would be apt to conclude, both- from the 
nature of the caſe, and the Critic s turn of 
expreſſion ; at leaſt one would never ſuſ- 


pect that he had omitted any of the firſt 


and original Evidence. Yet he has omitted 


all of them.” Not only Ambroſe, Gregory, 


Nazianzene, and St. Chryſoſtome; but even 
' the teſtimony of Marcellinus himſelf. This 
zs a proceeding, which bears as hard againſt 


the ingenuity of the Writer, as againſt the 


ſtrength of his concluſion: and, with re- 


gard to his argument, the utmoſt this me- 
thod can effect is only to diſcredit the Wit- 
neſſes he does think fit to produce and ex- 
amine; while the Fact itſelf, ſupported by 
others, of greater and unqueſtioned autho- 
rity, remains entire. But let us view his 


 confuration in the G he "would bare it 


| K Objeion to the Rartbquote, which 
he calls the FIRST miracle, is, that there 


t 
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Tur ft is, that Theodoret makes it pre- 
ceded firſt by T can't tell bat divine Power, 
which, in the night, brought back the old ma- 
terials and rubbiſh into the place from whence 
they had been taken; and 2dly, by a mira- 
culbus Wind, which diſperſed the flones, tho 
they had been covered by a prodigious quantity 
. of lime and mortar, to bind them mne, 
moſs. | 
I. As M. Baſnage himſelf here ſtates the 
caſe; we ſce this is of the nature of thoſe 
variations, mentioned juſt before, that im- 
ply no contradid:on, bc only a diverſity. 
A caſe almoſt eſſential to the truth of an 
accumulative evidence, not given in con- 
| cert. One Witneſs delivers a circumſtance 
omitted by another; and omits a circum- 
ſtance which the Other hath delivered. 
Thus Theodoret is here ſaid to relate two 
circumſtances. preceding the Earthquake, of 
which Socrates and Sozomene are ſilent: and 
Soromene to telate an ect of this Earth- 
quake, of which Socrates and Theodoret are 
füilent. Now, not to repeat what hath 
been juſt obſerved of the real credit theſe 
di verſities carry with them; What can 
more — ſupport the truth of this 


/ 
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Earthquake, atteſted by three Hiſtorians, 

than that, when One had only recorded the 
fact itſelf, the Otber tao preſerved the me- 
mory of thoſe circumſtances, which, we 


have e „ this fact was moſt ar, to 
7 produce N WE 15 ' 


2. Bur on \the learned: Critie's falle 17 
poſition of an order of time obſerved in theſe 
accounts, he might have improved this va. 
riation into a _'contradidion; And, conſi- 
dering he had this imaginary advantage, 

one would wonder he did not uſe it. For, 

in the order of Theodoret's relation, the fill- 
ing up the foundations goes before the Earth- 
quake; whereas from the accounts of Ruf- 
Fus and Cafioderus, explained on the rea- 
ſon of things, it appears to have been after, 
and the effect of the Earthquake. But, as 
it hath been ſhewn , that the Hiſtorians 
had it not in their purpoſe to obſerve the 
order of time, the objection, even when 
thus ſtated, is ſeen to have no weight. 
However, admit, the Hiſtorians had it in 
their purpoſe to obſerve the order of time, 
and that they differed in placing ſome of 
the circumſtances: What follows? Not 
dee p. 151, 2. and 130. dee p. 167, 2. 
| i E : that 
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that the facts were falſe: but that the wit- X 


neſſes were men of credit, who did not 
| write in concert. Is not the whole body of 
civil Hiſtory full of facts believed by all 
mankind ; about the order of which, as 
they ſtand connected in time to one another, 
. Hiſtorians. do, and will eternally differ ? 
J have now accidentally lying before me 
Dr. Hody's learned account of thoſe illa- 
| faricus Greets who brought the uſe of 
their language into the weſt of Europe; 
where, ſpeaking of Emanuel Chryſologus, it 
appears that a number of Writers, con- 
temporary with him, affirm, that he firſt 
taught at Venice, then at Florence: While 
-as great a number, and of equal credit, 
. affirm Juſt the contrary, that it was firft at 
Florence, and afterwards at Venice. In 
the mean while no body ever doubted that 
he taught in both places. And here the 
diſtinction between a natural and 


fipernate- 
ral fact (frequently, and indeed, properly 


urged in theſe diſputes) hath no N For 
M. Baſnage's objection ſtands on a civil, 


| not a Pryfical, reaſon, 


* LasTIv, Hr tells us,  Theoderer 5 ys, 
a miraculous wind diſperſed the ones, tho they 
el} 6 
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| bad been covered by a prodigious quantity of 
lime and mortar to bind them: into one ſolid 
mast. But the beſt is, Theodoret ſays no 
ſuch thing. The candid Critic ſhould not 
+ have made his miracles ſtill more wonder- 
ful by a falſe expoſition of them. The 
whole affair, indeed, we think was one 
' continued declatation of the divine diſplea- 
fare : but where God employs natural in- 
Kruments to execute his judgments, they 
uſually work according to their capacities : 
And Theodoret's Vind does no more. His 
words are theſe — When they had laid 
in, and diſpoſed on heaps, many thou- 
e ſand meaſures of lime and plaſter ; vio- 
! ent forms, whirlwinds and tempeſts un- 
© expectedly aroſe, and diſperſed them all 
& about. Here we find nothing told, 
bat what this elementary agency might 
well perform. So that one cannot conceive 
hat it was that induced this learned man, 
firſt to lay fo ſtrong an embargo on his 
Mary right of ioges, end then to dilyerſe 
en gate à ia eue palin 
Er Cuvier, uveacdas iZamrivys d venue icæao. rd ar- 
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Book II. Cp Feainiber' 19 
them again 40 lightly 3 Unleſa, becauſe ss 
he ſays, the Narbers loved to falt of mira! 

cles, ſo: he loved to laugh at them. But 

be ſhould. ko! clinſen a auen * fot 

band. 


Hrs e variation ae a Earth- 
quake is, in Sozoment's making it teftirey . 4 
great number of people who were baritd under 
the ruins of the neighbouring bvuſer and por 
Frcos. Here the bariution is ſtill more ima- 
ginary: Soromemé is not alone in the fact. 
Theodore. likewiſe mentions” it; tho, by 
placing the firey eruption between the 
Earthquake and the full of the Porticos, he 
hath - the cauſe from the efects. 
We ſhould therefore place this inſtance 
amongſt the ſupports, not the 6hjeetions, to 
this illuſtrions Event. 


Tur SECOND Miracle, according to N. 
Beg 8 repreſentation. of thihgs,- is the - fire 
from the foundations : and concerning this, 
he aſſures us, there are ng 0 en va- 
riatibni. e 17 0 eee x 


Tur ff is, that one ws fs the” . 
makes the fire to deſcend from e ; the 
other ro bring it from Benieath.” 
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Ins aſſertion is grounded on a mere miſ- 
take of the text. Socrates ſpeaks of one 
fact, when he ſays, A fire came froni 
* Heaven and conſumed all the workmen's 
© tools e; Sozomene and Theodovet, of ano, 
ther, when they fay, © A fire broke out 
« of the foundations and deſtroyed many of 
the workmen themſelves?.” And no- 
| thing but much prejudice, or little atten- 
tion, could have blended two conſiſtent, into 
one enconfiſtent fact. The fire from heaven, 
and the fire from the foundations, were dif- 
ferent events: and diſtant from each other 
in time as well as place. All the myſtery 
is, that Socrates mentions the former, and 
omits the latter; and Sozomene and Theodo- 
ret mention the latter, and omit the former. 
The nature of things", as well as the rules 
of interpretation, ſupports this diſtinction: 
and, phyſically ſpeaking, it had been more 
= By wondered at, if the ſtorms and tempeſts 
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had not produced Lightening, | than if a firey ® 


Fuſion had not followed an Earthquake. | 


Tu ſecond. variation 1s, that Socrates 
favs, the fire continued the "whole day; and 


Tonſumed the pick-axes, ſhovels, and all the 


tools and inflruments d-ftined to the ſerice. 


Tu is variation is as fanciful; as the ſup- 
1 on vhich it riſes, is falſe ; namely, 
that Socrates here ſpeaks of the ſame fire 
mentioned by Sozomene and Theodoret. For 
if he meant a different (as he certainly did) 
then its continuance for a whole day, is no 
variation, even in the loweſt ſenſe our cri- 
tic uſes it, of one writer's recording a Cir- 
cumſtance of the eye fact, which another 
hath omitted. 


A third variation ( bn M. Baba 3 
that Sozomene relates the death of the work- 
nen with ſome uncertainty, Nay, the biſto- 
rian obſerves, that here the Evidence varied 
a little. Some affirming that the Fre deſtroy · 
ed them as they were - ſtriving to enter the 
Temple (which was certainly. an idle ſtory, 


Haute the Feundatio ons were hardly finiſhed) 


bile others ſay, it happened auben they firſt 
begun to . and carry off the rubs 
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 miſrepreſentati on: his. words are theſe," If 


: s f ſaid, that 4 fir burſt Dy frm of 


, wind Jeftroyed manly. . And. this th 
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one” man ever calling 12 75 #7 queſtion*. Co, 
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il groupdleſs remark. Bur 
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Sozomene ook © Gregory, M. Ba page 


| has much more Hoch miſtaken So20- 
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Garcon Alete 3s) accoun N 67 the 
eruption in theſe  words—They . fled to- 
23 for refuge! to an adjoining Church— 
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Bopk II d Temple of Werufalem, roi 
the fire, with 60h frm te fmt ; 
che Temple met and fand then; and , 9 
fart bf »them, it burn and üg. GM 
Sozomere,/ alluding tö this paſſage (ar 
he had told us, that the fact of the-fire's 
breaking from the foundations, was believed 
by all, and contradicted by. none) ſays, Ir. 
_ deed there is tbis ſtall difference in ile cir. 
cumſtances; ſome fay the flame met them as 
they were forcing their way into the Church, 
and producrd the effect ſpoken of above; while 
_ others ſay, it bappened when firft they begun 

to dear the foundations.” Sozoment, we fee, + 
underſtood Grigery, as if he had meant, 
that the flame Which met'thoſe who were | 
ſtriving to enter the Church, happened at 
ſome time different from that which was 
ſaid to deſtroy the men working at the 
foundations. But he certainly miſtook Ge- 
gory; Who ſuppoſes plainly. enough, that 

this deſtruction happened at the very time 

they were digging the foundations. Gre- 

een i nl aſſes e Tn . 
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tells it, ſtood unqueſtioned by all (which he 
could not have ſaid; had it related to ano- 
tber time) but he expreſly ſays, they fled to 
this Church as to a refuge from the Vbiri- 
wind and Earthquake. Now the Evidence is 
unanimous,  thatthe Whirlwind and Earth- 
quake happened as they were preparing the 
foundations. In a word, what Sozomene 
miſtook for a variation, properly ſo called, 
was two different relations of the different 
parts of the ſame event. Great numbers 


2 from the Whirlwind and Earthquake; 


and theſe the fre, which burſt 4 the 


foundations, deſtroyed as they were ſtriv- 


ing to enter the Church: Others /ood their 
ground; and theſe were deſtroyed on the 


ſpot. Unwarily, :Sozemen? miſtook Gre- 


gory's narrative of the ſtate,” in which the 
ſame eruption ſeized ſome of the ſufferers, 


for the narrative of a different eruption. 


But tho the ancient relators of this fact 
had indeed ſpoken of different eruptions, 
and, in aſcribing the ſame general effect ta 
all, had yet repreſented the Workmen as 
deſtroyed, while buſied in different places, 


and in different occupations: : What then ? 
| Would this have taken off from the credif 


of their relation! ” By no means. On the 
12 8 3 con- 


Ms | 
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199. 
contrary, it muſt have added to it. For 
we have ſeen in part, and ſhall ſee more 
fully hereafter, that the fits. of this firey 
eruption were ſo obſtinate as not to give 
over till it had brought the Directors to 
deſpair of the Undertaking. . © £ 


Bur to return to Sozomene ; an attentive. 
writer might have fallen into bs miſtake : 
What drew M. Baſnage aſide, is not ſo 
eaſily underſtood. To interpret Sozomene. 
as ſaying, that it was the new-built Temple, 
into which theſe unhappy ſufferers ſtrove to 
enter, when his whole Hiſtory ſhews, the _ 
foundations were never ' finiſhed, implies '- "_ 
ſtrange inattention to his Subject; or con- | 
fidence in the implicite faith of his Readers.. 
But let Sozomene ſpeak for himſelf, He 
ſays, the fire met them as they ſtrove to enter 
eic T0 leg, into the Church, or Temple. And 
to know what Place he meant by theſe 
words, we muſt have recourſe to his Au- 
thor, Greg. Nazianzene : Who, in the rela- * 
tion already given at large”,-ſays, that when . 
the Jews had procured the countenance and 4 
aſſiſtance of Julian to rebuild the Temple, 
they addreſſed themſelves to the Undertaking, 
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ich great a lacrity and vigour; but, being 


den from their work by a Whirlwind and 
Earthquake, they fled for refuge to f cer- 
_ tain neighbouring Church, i 741@ wAyoior 


dd, apparently, a chriſtian Oratory, built 
amongſt, or adjoining to, the ruins of thoſe 
ſacred places, formerly, included within the 
walls of the Temple. This particular, So- 
aomene takes from Gregary: And what the 


a latter expreſſes by lr Tov v iegay, the 
other calls zig ro lego, into tbe Church, Vet 


M. Baſnage ſuppoſes, he meant the Jewiſb 


Temple rebyilt. But perhaps he might be 


betrayed - into this abſurd interpretation, 
from what followed in Gregory; who ſays, 
that while they were ſtriving to force their 


Way into this Church, a fire, ae 


met and ſtopped them. The q 
what he here meant by i«@ 3 — hs 


| fame with iepwy, going before, the Few!ſh 


near Which the Chriſtian Church 


ot Oratory ſtood. . But what Temple Not 


a new one rebuilt, butthe old one in ruins: 


c 18 ing ſignifying the fame as C rav S | 
Holen T8.1ag, and with elegance; for iges 


is the generic word, and ſignifies as well 


Ge ite of a holy _ 25 the building 
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Book II. the Temple of Feruſatem. 20v 
ieſelf, It appears, at leaſt; that Sezomene 
the word, & Ts ies, in this 

ſenſe from his making all ihe varia- 
tion in Gregory's account from the reſt, to 
conſiſt in his afligning a different time for 
the deſtruction of the workmen ; and from 
his expreſs affirmation, that the Witneſſes 
all agreed in atteſting, that the fire came 
from the foundations of the ruined Tempk. 
And it appears, he underſtood Gregory 
rightly; who, in his turn, affirms, that 
the evidence were unanimous in atteſting the 
fire came e Ts ed, by which he could 
mean nothing but the foundations of the 
ruined Temple; becauſe it was in that on- 
ly 'they were unanimous, Nor, for the 
ſame reaſon, could Gregory mean, nor could - 
 So2omene ſo underſtand him, that. the fire 
came from the Church, into which they 
were forcing an entrance. And Gregory 

ſeems to have well weighed what he ſays 3 
for, in this very place, he carefully diſtin- 


uſhes between uncertain rumour and eſta-· 
liſhed Evidence. | 


Bur, indeed, in every 8 "IE 
Critic” 8*nterpretation. is inſupportable, The 
* tenor of OY. 5 relation (which is 

in 
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in perfect harmony with the reſt) ſhews 
that the obſtruction began before _ 
ad the foundations * 


On the whole, then, we ſee, this « Va- 
riation, concerning the eruption, is as ima- 
ginary as the reſt. 


Mr. Baſiage 3 85 tells us, 
there is a fourth variation, concerning this 
miracle of the Fire; which is, that the 


Jews confeſſed, though in ſpite of themſelves, 


that -Jeſus Chriſt was God; and yet they did 
nat ceaſe to perſevere in their attempt, which 
(lays the Critic) is a manifeſt contradiction. 


Tuovon I hold not call this a contra- 
diftion, yet Ireadily confeſs it to be a high 


.improbability. However, be it what it 


will, the Critic alone is to anſwer for it. 
In a word, the charge is entirely groundleſs, 
not one of them affirming; or intimating, 
the leaſt word of any ſuch matter ; but, on 
the contrary, plainly declaring that this 


8 confe ion of the Jeus was not till they had 


3 2 up the enterprize, as deſperats. 


Tur words of Sock Ar Es are theſe : 
«TP he Jews, ſeized with extreme affright, 


& ere OY in i ſpight of themſelves, to 


a . 


1 


Book IT. be Temple of Feruſalem. 
tc confeſs that Feſus Chrift was God; yet, for 


Kall that, they would not obey bis will; 


« but, as men faſt bound in religious preju- 


ec dices, ſtill continued in their old Super- 


« ſtition. Nor did a third miracle, which 


c happened afterwards (the ſhining crofles) 


< bring them to the true faith *.” This 
hiſtorian ſpeaks only of the Jews. 


Sozomene ſpeaks both of Yews * 
Gentiles; and in the order here named. 


Same (ſays he) on the inſtant, judged 


« that Chriſt was God, and that the reſto- 


ration of the Temple was diſpleaſing to 
6e him: while Others, not long after, went 
e over to the Church, and were baptiſed v.. 


 TaxoporET, again, ſpeaks only of the 
Jews; ; for, aſter Having related the whole 


* Judajer 3 & ueyicw eien * 3 PREY 
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ties of miracles, the laſt of which (in the 
n Plages them), was the Croſſes on 

their, garments, he goes on in this. manner 2 
© The enemies of, God ſeeing theſe things, 


4 2 5 is hand, now advanced, might 


12 upon: theruſelves, fled away, and re- 

turned evęry man to bis place; confeſüng 
© him to be God, whom their forefathers - 
5 ad at} affixey to the tree 8 5 


1 ; 2725 * 4 44 * q * 


X tos the impartial Reader ber 7e. 
fect, that this circumſtance of the * 
fion is related, by: each of the Hiſtorians, 
_ 
poſitions, Which hindered the work; and 
he muſt needs conclude, that M. Bafnage 
bas given a "oh ene of re- 
counts. TT ad 
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Boole II. re Temple of Ferufalim,' 202 
Soo un facntians: only their ſudden 
Gonfe/ſion ;: and-bad:b<e not an paſed it ed the 
leftivgConverforr of the Gentiles it muſt be: 
owned; that; from him, we could conclude. 
nothing of their obſtinacy : hut, as he hath: 
ſo oppoled-it, we find his account. ta be per- 
fectiy conformable to the telation of Sacra 
tes; and diſcover even 4 hint in the words, 
S pred rae TH Graders tA ta, that they: 
did 4% on cheir confeſſion... * 5 & N ur * 
Tuxropokrr is fülle than Either of 

them, ' and explains What might be, other- 
wiſe, thought donbttul.in Both, He. 
the ob/tinacy of thoſe, who. (Sozomene lays 
on the inſtant, 'conghuted that Chrift was God « 
and the 4e/þoir of thoſe nho Grey — 
ente ne. Io viinnt =: 


Noruixe cätt be clesrer, or: edee bor 
uſtent than this whole accbunt of their be- 
Hayiour. vet M. Bofnage aſſures üs, *« They 
are repreſented a as con ri, ani at 
the ſame time / perfiſting in their attempt. 
would be hard to think N 8 defigned 
milreprefentation? and fill Harder to oom 
celve how he conld' fall into an involuntary 
error, in a caſr ſo evident; unleſs Wee 
bee he miſtook the ſenſe of Srorates' eu- 

Fo preſſion, 
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preſſion, ut ieiuy 7) aurg n YeAmpea—they did 
4 Bit will: as if it meant, they were 

not obſequious to this declaration of bis will in 
| the prodigies whereas Jixnue is here uſed. 
1 ; in the common theologie ſenſe, of the 
= <pbole will of *Chrift : as appears from what 
. follows, which, by neceflary conſtruction, 
3 is explanative of what went before —aax: 


| 
. 2 Ai y TOTAAIZMOY Tanya “s- 


Her, dd & ro reo gab to. bee. s- 
pen die IIETIN — k 


* 


Wo Bur here, Werne it may be obj edel 
El | Ts That even what we ourſelves — theſe 
ö 


antient Writers to have ſaid, creates a dif- 
ficulty, which will deſerve ſome ſolution. 
« The Jews are repreſented as confeſſing 
the divinity of Feſus Cbriſt, and yet perſiſt- 
ing in their old ſuperſtition: ſurely a ſtate 
. of mind made up of very diſcordant prin- 
ciples.” It is true, the objection will de- 
ſerye to be conſidered: and the rather as it is 
not impoſſible but this might be all M. Baſ- 
i nage aimed at; tho he miſſed the mark by 
2 careleſs expreſſion. However, the ob- 
| jon is ſo obvious ; and the account has, 
At firſt light, ſo much ſeeming incongruity, 


AY 1 conclude, ibeſe * were well 
aſſured 


* 


— 
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aſſured of their fact, before they would 
venture to truſt it to the public judgment. 
And, when it comes to be examined, I per- 
ſuade myſelf, the reaſon of things will give 
us the ſame ſatisfaction in its truth, which 
rtoncurrent Evidence gave them. ö 


I,rx we admit theſe prodigies to have 1 

pened, in the manner they are related, we 
cannot but conclude, that thoſe, againſt 
whom they were directed, how. hardened 
and determined ſoever, muſt be ſeized with 
ſudden aſtoniſhment. and affright. Now, 
in this ate, the mind, hurried from its 
baſis, catches at any thing. which promiſes 
protection. Nothing therefore was ſo na- 
tural as their applying to the object ofended; 
which, at that moment, could be thought 
no other than Jeſus of Nazareth. His 
power, then, would, in ſpite of all old im- 
Preſſions, be inſtantaneouſly acknowledged. 
This 1 is what Socrates means, and well ex- 
preſſes, by ſaying, that, in their extreme 
Frigbt they were forced, in ſpite of las, 
o confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt was God. 


So far every thing was juſt as Wat. 
ing of human nature would be, when not 


hindered by any foreign impreſſion. 
Bur 
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Bur they muſt know nothing of ts # 
workings who can imagine; that new and 
directions, produced by ſuch a- 
eidents, in minds warped by the ſtrong at- 
traction of inveterate prejudices, and hard- 
ened by a national obſtinacy, could be re- 
ar or laſting. When the fright was oyer, 


e mind would return mechanically to its 
old ſtation; and there it would reſt, eſpe. 
cially if it could find, or even invent for its 
ſupport, any ſolution of the phænomend 
confiftent with their former ſentiments con- 
_ cerning” Feſus + >” and theſe, we ſhall ſee © 
| hereafter; they might, and ad went. So 
chat now we are ready for the concluding / 
part of che acecunt, which Socrates hath 
us of chis matter.—7et for all that, 
they would not obey bis will, but, as men faſt 
bound in religious prejudices, ill continued 
in their old ſuperſtition. He talks, we ſee, 
«like one who underſtood what he faid ; — 
That their haſty confeffion was owing to 
their ſudden right; and their fixed impiety, 
to their inveterate habits. All here is fo 
much in order, that the contrary had been 
the unnatural thing. Had they told us, 
either that the Jews were not frightened in- 


to a confeſſion z, or that they were frightened 
aw 1 \ | ; into 
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r into a converfion ; the fact had been equally 
incredible; becauſe, the firſt caſe implied 
the abſence of paſſions; and the latter, a 
freedom from prejudices; neither of which 

reed with them, as men or as Jews, But 
they relate, what was perfectly conſiſtent 
with both, that their ſtubborn metal was 
ſoftened in the flames, and grew hard again 


as theſe abated. And have we not many 


examples of the like behaviour in more mo- 


dern Reprobates, who are in the other ex- 


treme of believing nothing? What ſenti- 


ments of Religion did we not hear on à late 


occaſion of terror, where they were never 
heard before? But what ſymptoms of ſo- 
briety remained, when the danger was ſup- 
| poſed to be over! The offended Deity, 

which they then ſaw dreſſed in terrors, was 
dfterwards laughed at, as the phantom of a 


frightened imagination: And that good 


Prelate, who was then ſo much reverenced 
for his paſtoral care in warning them of the 


danger of falling under the juſtice of an of- 


fended God; was ſoon after purſued with 


a torrent of abuſe, as an evil Citizen, who 
maliciouſly projected to fright them out of 


their wits. Now, if Free-thinking can 
thus keep'its hold, when it hath nothing to 
= P rely 
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rely on but the mere vanity of its profeſſion 3 
what muſt we think of Superfition, which 
hath a thouſand fanciful reſoutees to ſup- 
port men in an old habit? 


We come now to what M. Baſnage calls 
the third miracle. And, concerning this, 
he reckons up as many variations as in that 
which went before. But it will be proper 
| firſt to ſee how he repreſents the miracle it- 
felf. His words are theſe,— their obRlinacy 
gave occaſion to a third miracle. | For, in 
the morning, they perceived a great number of 
ſhining sr ARS ſcattered over their habits. 
His authority for calling theſe marks, fars, 
is Sozomene ; who, indeed, gives them that 
name: but, as I conceive, very erroneouſly ; 

by miſtaking the ſenſe of Gregory Nazian- 
rene, whom he here follows Gregory's 
words are, vast. # %; which Billius trani- 
lates, fellatus nimirum ipſe notifque diſtinc< 
tus; following the interpretation of So 
mene, who calls them downright fars, 


* 


J « Tt appears he followed Nexienzn from what be 
further obſerves of their elegant form.:— ws dem icug- 
v,, Ee Rule. Sor: wagons eueſen s 
du, & atitgys n cM rs 
7) * Naz. 
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rer ru AETPAZI — M. re 
deu der * But T apprehend, that Gre- 
gory meant no more by bald., than that 


the mark had a ſtar-like radiance; not 2 


Becauſe he had juſt before affirmed, that 


theſe marks were offs ; and, ' proceeding 


in his relation, he acquaints us with their 
_ quality, that they were xa]d419b,, of ſhining, 
A cirèumſtance that would firſt catch the 
obſervation ; though, as we have ſhewn'3; 


it may be naturally accounted for: He ales 


the ſame term to expreſs the ſhining feaz 


thers in a peacock. s train — T0 Wligov xuxAdjes. 
ag E. Y ; 6dr 60/45 e KATAETEPON:* 


—2. Socrates, if he borrowed from Gre- 


gory, gives this ſenſe to his words; or, if he 
did not borrow from him, at leaſt he teaches 


us how to underſtand him. His expreſſion 
is (Oegyidcs 5aves. ; AKTINOEIAEIE, ſoining 
#mpreſſions of the, croſs. They were like 
ſtars in radiance, but in figure they were 
Croſſes, Nor do Ruſinus, Theodoret, or Caſs 
ſodorus, who all remember the croſſes, ſpeak 
one word of fers 5 no not — 


5 


v See p. 1395 & ſeq, 
o Orat. Xxxiv. 295 


ſtar- like figure. And my reaſons are, 1. 


Pa who 


ih) oc { ny res ant to ts os 
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who ſtudied them well ; and ſeems to have 


1 | had the manufacturing of ſpurious fort, in 
| AT | a imitation of them, | 


Tuus mach was proper to be ſaid For, 
tho this difference of figure does not in the 
leaſt affect our reaſoning on its phyfical 
cauſe, yet it much impairs its moral mean- 
ing as a ſymbolic mack, Which, as Sozo- 
mene could not but ſee, it ſhews his honeſty | 
at leaſt, in not concealing a miſtaken cir- 
cumſtance, tho' it took off from the awful 

fignificancy of the impreſſion. 
WIxu our Critic's leave, /thetefore, we 
will-call them cRosses. And now let us 
ſee what he hath to object to them. 
H preludes his reflections with this 
oblique remark, —beſe ſhining ſtars they 
tried to efface, but in vain. This is ſaid to 
inſinuate diſcredit on the fact, by an accef- 
| fon of the wonderful. But we have ſhewn, 
chat the difficulty of them out was 
natural effect of their ſhining quality *; at 
leaſt; a property they had in common with 
other the like appearances in later times. 
380 that “ 
way. | | 
4 p. 140. . 
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He comes to his variations, by which, 
as. we obſeryed before, he ſometimes meang 
additions ; ſametimes differences ; and e. 

times, again, contradictions. 


Tur forft i is the loweſt ſpecies of a varia. 
tion, that is to ſay, an addition. Spzomene, 
| adds, there were of theſe ſtars | ſo wi; 9 
formed, that the land of -a workman could 
not have dine them better, - Sazoment, as 
we obſerved, borrowed this particular from 
Gregory. And if Socrates and Theodret 
omit it, it was nat becauſe they were igno- 0 
rant of it; much leſs becauſe they did not 
believe it. However, ſuch who know that 
Nature frequently caſts the mixed ſub- 
ſtances, produced by fermentation, into re- 
gular figures; and often, with that elegance - 
of deſign which Art can but lamely imitate; 
will haye na reaſon to doubt of the truth of 
this circumſtanee, after it hath been ſhown*, 
that the marks were entirely meteoric. 


Tux ſecond. variation is, that Theodoret 
deviates a little bers; for, inflead E the 
ſhining flars, he ſpeaks of black ones. Such 
at indeed more properly marked the crime and 
puniſhment of the Jes. Theſe laſt words 

P. 138. 
Sh > op are 
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are flyly added to recommend the i ingenious 
turn of Theodoret's addition: and to ſhew 
his Reader, that the Father knew how to 
invent with judgment. But to leave his 
| juſtification to the nature of the fact, which 
we are juſt coming to, when we have ob- 
ſerved, that M. Beſuage ſhould here have 
changed his language, and uſed croſſes in- 
Read of lars; for Theogoret does not inti- 
mate a ſyllable about ars; It is true, then, 
he does indeed ſay, that the croſſes on the 
| garments of the Jews were of a dark colour 
= Ck pri; 00:54 — We have ſeen, that 
the matter of theſe eroſſes was of the nature 
of the Phoſphorus, whoſe property it is to 

' thine «x night; and to be'dark-coloured by 

day. Now if one Writer were to deſcribe 
their" appearance by night, and Another 
their appearance by day, Muſt not This ſay, 
they were radiant and ſbining; and That, 
that they were dark are And fo much 
for his c variation. 

Tux third is, that Theodpret, AT THE 
AM TIME, crufbes: to death a great num 
ber wwha- were faft eſirep under a Portico. 
| The fore of this objection fch 5 i hath 
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lies in the time. For as to the fall of the 
portico, Ruins and Sozomene concur with 
Theodoret, But it is by no means true, that 
Theodoret ſays, it was at the ſame time. If 
we ſuppoſe that he obſerves order in this in- 
cident, we muſt conclude the u happened 
before. For the ſeries of his relation ſtands 

| thus — @ portico. fell by night — on the 
ſame night, and on the following, acroſs in 
the ſky — then the croſſes on the garments*, 
The gk is, the fall of this portico had a 
a very ſufficient cauſe: Sozomene plainly'1 in- 
timates, and Rufinus exprelly fays, it- Was 
thrown down by the fi earthquake which 
preceded the  firey eruption ®, | 


Wæðũͤ come now to what the 8 Cris 
tic calls the great variation Fall. ? 


Wu icn, he ſays, turnt upon the effect of 
the third miracle. For ane aſſures us, that 
the Jeus returned home a hardened as if 

| they had ſeen nothing: whereas the other two 
pretend, that the greater part embraced the 


3 ile iy rw; Troꝶ — pals 3 * 3 =” 
a6 wan 15 v5rgaia uPln, U 16 Jegns * r 
3 7 Ted aiuv \& 20. | = 
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Chriftian faith. And that the news of their 
conver fion reached even to of ears 4 the * 5 
perer Julian himſelf. 46 | 
Tus, I confeſs, is to oo purpoſe ; and, 
pere it true, would be a conſiderable . 
jection to the credit of their evidence. But 
the contradiction charged upon them is 
groundleſs and imaginary. He who (our 
Critic ſays) aſſures us, that the Jes returned 
5 home, as hardened as if they had ſeen nothing, 
is Socrates ; 3 Whoſe words are theſe: © The 


cc * Jews, ſeized with a horrible conſterna- | | 


< tion, were forced, in ſpite of themſelves, 
to confels that Jeſus Cbriſt was God. vet 
« for all that, they would not obey his will. 
«© But, as men faſt bqund i in religious preju- 
. dices, (till continued in their old ſuperſti- 
« tion: nor did a third miracle, which hap- 
«. pened afterwards, bring them, to the true 
« faith — They were hardened, therefore, 
according to the faying of the apoſtle, 


© and caſt away the good which was then 
ba laid before em.“ | 3 


ide 5 C. ner $56 Weben, 3 @xovles 
at, , Xeagor Oe ly oiſec c zolur 5 are 
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Tu is, without doubt, is a plain aſſertion 


that the volt body of the Few concerned 


in this attempt returned home religionleſs 
as they came ; without either their Temple, 


or any holier worſhip, So far, therefore, is 


allowed; and he hath it to make his beſt 
of; which, we ſee, he is willing enough to 
do ; for he takes notice, that the other twa 
hiſtorians, Sozomene and Theodoret, . contra- 
dict Socrates, and pretend, that the Haar 
part embraced the Chriſtian faith. 


Tx1s then is the point to be ates; 


But let me previouſly obſerve, 1. That both 


Jews and Gentiles joined in the attempt to 
rebuild the Temple; and had both of them 


the ſtigma of the Croſs upon their garments, 


as Gregory Nazianzene and - Rufinus: inform 


us *, Nay, from Gregory we learns it was 


mie i 8 T e 9 mT te * 
edle, d eis wisn This Ae . ar. — dg 
0 89 nals 4 'ATo50X0v, % T a yebov 5 xieeh ingor- 
Tis Mete. Socr. L. iii. e. 20. 
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Naz. Orat. ix. — In ſequenti nocte in veſtimentis am- 
zium ſignaculum erueis. Ruf. L. x. c. 3. 
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impreſſed on the habits of ſuch of the e- 
kevers, likewiſe, as were preſent. . And, 
indeed, but for «i; circumſtance, the falſe | 
vented, or at caſt had been differently 
faſhioned : for he covers, the very church- 
books and ſacred veſtments with. Croſſes, 
And, what is chiefly Worth abſerving is, 
that this falling of the croſſes indiſferentiy on 
all parties preſent, confirms the phyſical 
account we have given of their nature. 2, 

My ſecond obſeryation is, That as Socrates 
records the effect of this miracle on the 
Jeu, ſo Greg. Nagipnzent records the ef- 
fect of it on the Geiles: For this Father 
having inſulted and triumphed over their 
'Mathematicians and Aſtronomers on the 
ſubject of the aerial Croſs; goes on to ſpeak 
of that upon the habits of the perfons pre- 
fent; and concludes his account in this 
manner: S0 great "was the aſtoniſhment of the 
JÞ*#ators, that almoſt al! of them, as at 4 
common fign, with one voice invoked, for mer- 
h the God of the Chriſtians, and ſtrove to 
render bim propitious with bymns and ſuppli- 
cations, . And many of them, without pro- 
craſtinating, but, at the very time theſe things 
eg edareffing themſelves ty our Priefts 


with 
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with earneſi prayers, were admitted into the 
boſom of the church, &c. Where we may 
obſerve the different language of Nazian- 


ene on this occalion ſpeaking of the G n- 


tiles, from that of Sogrates, who ſpoke of 
the Jews. The firſt ſays, roy F Reprint 
He, the Other, — Guoiles de- 
Aoygv Ter N Dev Aiyoi]eg. The Gentiles 
implored the protection of the great Ged of 
Heaven, whom they had before neglected: 
the Jews were forced to own that Chriſt to 
be God, whom they had before rejected. 


'Txr1s being premiſed, we come now to 
S$ozaMENE and TrroDoRET; who, our 
learned Critic affirms, have contradicted 
Socrates, in pretending that the "_— _ 
embraced the Chriſtian faith. © = 


I wir give the paſſage of Sozomene en- 
tire. After OM things, [namely the earth- 


| Tocaury rd dg e ws 1 
g raiſas darf i} iis Cuy bibel & x94 Hide P & 
rd Xea514vav gvarange] Her, dPupians Te mornais 
 ixavieur add KeiAdez4 dF" roAAYG 5 ci dt d 
Aae, d nee ar Tor (vu dil agodegualar - 
Tgis let year, N WOAAG val adinſiilat TP 18 catAny 
| Figs ic * Fc. Orat. ix. 
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quake and firey. eruption] another miracle 
happened, more illuſtrious and wonderful than 


the foregoing : or, on a ſudden, and without 


| n agency, every man's habit was im- 
preſſed with the fign of the Croſs. — The 
conſequence of this pas, that ſome, on the in- 
fant, concluded Chrift: to be Gad, and that 


fo him, White others, not long after, went 
ever to the Church and were baptized ; and 


| hh hymns and ſupplications, in behalf of the 


guilty, endeavoured iy appeaſe the wrath of 
the Son of God ®, 


As evident as it certainly is that Socrates 


a een of the Jeus; and Greg. Nazian- 
ene only of the Gentiles ; ſo certain is it, 
that Sozomene, who took from both af them, 


ſpeaks both of Jews and Gentiles. 


mn EU rr 5 & A kaum ixby, 5 wedligy Ca- 
Gough Ts * aSattiriger a acre 5 rale 1 
id ns To ue 18 5 avs xdleryparly — On r 3, 
rot t a & S d Xeaver, 8 un 2p 
Shia th Saane. 1s vas” of 3, ane de paxegv 
geri heil Ty C, sm % pvneer, 8 deen V ixeoiaug 
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_ He ſays every man's habit was marked 
with a Croſs. That is, as Greg. Naz. had 
faid before, every man indifferently, whe- 


ther Jew or Gentile. He then mentions . 


the conſequence of this prodigy, not on the 
Jews only, but on the Gentiles. cs rirs ”_ 


And as it was reaſonable to expect it 
would have a. different effect on theſe 


different Bigots ; he fir/# ſpeaks of what 
it had upon the Jeus, that, an the in- 


fant, they confeſſed Chriſt to be Gad. This 


is no more then Socrates had ſaid. They 
only differ in the manner of telling: For 
while Socrates goes on to inform us, in ex- 


preſs words, that the confeſſion was not 


laſting, and that they preſently fell back in- 
to their old ſuperſtition ; Sozomene contents 
himſelf to lead his reader to the ſame con- 
cluſion, - by oppoſing this ſudden flaſh of 
conviction, to the real and laſting converſion 
of the Pagans, as he found it recorded by 
Gregory. Others (ſays he) not long after 
went over to the Church, &c. From hence 
it appears, that Sozomene is ſo far from con- 


tradicting Socrates, on this article, that he 


lends him all the ſupport a concurrent teſti- 
mony can afford. 
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Tukobox ET comes next. And him too 
the learned Critic hath involved in the ſame 
charge of contradiction; but with much 
pretence. For he, like Socrates, ſpeaks 

only of the Jews; and, in ſuch a manner 
too, as if he had Sorten all the way in his 
eye. The whole of what he fays is to this 
effect: The very garments alſo of the Fews 
wert filled with Croſſes — which theſe enemies 
of God ſecing,” ani fearing that his hand now 
exerted might fall upon themſelves, fled away, 


And returned every man to bis place, confeſ= 


Ang him to be God, whom their forefathers 
& gps + 1 2 


Ap now, what i 18 cherd that can coun- 

| kenance M. Baſnage i in ſaying, that Theodo- 
ret pretends the greater part embraced the 
Chriſtian faith? Is not the confeſſion he re- 
cords the very ſame with that: which, $98 
crates tells us, ſo ſoon paſſed away in their 


e e inſinuated in. the * 


Q Kel a aura? Tav ke f ua. es i re⸗ 


* culo, Tae el life Yea aors * rde Senda 


Tr e dipadioale, afidegras 76 % Ta vide 
| #dllinato,” Sev aN C rd, Tgoyovuy 76 
S ä Leel. Hiſt, L. ii. cap. 2 


; 02 iT | | words, 
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words, Ta eis RaTi\aby! We, conclude, 
therefbre, againſt the learned Critic's ob- 
jection, that, in this article, there is a per- 
fect harmony amongſt the three Hiſtorians: 


Bur it will be ſaid perhaps that, in clear- 
ing away this objection, I make room for 
another; that may prove more ſtubborn, 
and diffieult to remove. For it ſeems in- 
credible that ſo illuſtrious a miracle ſnould 
have made no impreſſion on the Jews z and 
yet have had ſo conſiderable an effect upon 
the Gentiles, An objection, which ſeems | 
to be redoubled upon one who hath af- 

firmed *, that a Jew's. conviftion of the 
truth of Chriſtianity muſt, on his own no- 
tions of the unity, be neceſſarily attended 
with a Converſion + while that Polytheiſtic 
principle of intercommunity, did not imply 


the neceſſity of a Gentilès converſion under 
the ſame conviction. 


To this I anſwer, It is very wa. char : 
Miracle performed before a Pagan, and 
not directly addreſſed to him, made, for 
the moſt part, but a ſmall impreſſion on his 

religious notions ; becauſe that general prin- 
* of Paganiſm hindered him from ſee- 


dee Div. Leg. B. ii. Sed. 6. See alſo B. v. Set. 6. 
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ing, that the evident truth of another reli- 
gion neceſſarily implied the falſhood of his 


. 610, It was Aifferent with the Few ; who, 


being 4 worthiper of the true God, muſt 
neceſſarily regard his atteſtation, by mira- 


76 ele, not ſimply as an evidence of the truth 


propoſed; but as an obligation upon all men 
to embrace it. Hence the Apoftle Paul, 


who beſt knew the different geniuſes of the 
tro oppoſed Religions, ſays, The Jews re- 


quire a figh, and the Greeks ſeek after wiſſ 
am: Yofiav, the 2 principles of their 


| Philoſophy: in the chief of which was 


the doctrine of intercommunity. 
Hap the Jews therefore conſidered this 


Miracle at Jeruſalem, as an atteſtation to 
tze truth of Chriftianity, they muſt have 


embraced it. And to affirm they did ſo 
conſider it, and yet not embrace it, we at) 
it muſt be owned, be faying ſomething 


ſtrangely incredible. But this was not the 
caſe. In their fright they might call out 


upon Cbriſt as God; but when that was 
over, their prejudice r its hold, and 
drew them back to their ancient ſuperſti- 
tion ; however it. could not have kept them 


© there, but one it enabled them to find a 


 Purpole 
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Man after his own heart, becauſe his hands 
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purpoſe, in this Miracle, very well confiſtent 
with Judaiſm: And this was God's anger 
at their prophaning a work ſo holy, by con- 
ſenting to put it under the direction of a 
Pagan Emperor. This would. be eafily 
credited by thoſe who had learnt from their 
ſacred Books that an If aelite was ſtruck 
dead but for ſtretching out his hand to up- 
hold the falling * When, therefore, 
they ſaw and felt theſe ſevere marks of 
His diſpleaſure, To what would they aſcribe 
tt, but to their accepting the impure affiſt= 
ance of an impious Gentile to rebuild the 
Houſe of the Divine preſence? For could it 
be expected, {would their Leaders now ſay) 
when God had denied this honour to the 


were defiled with blood, that he would con- 
fer it upon a Pagan, a Warrior, and a de- 
clared Enemy to that Diſpenſation; a zeal 
for which was David's great merit with the 
God of Nael? We ſee, by the paſſage 


quoted above v from R. 'Grdaliah ben Foſeph 


Jecbaia, that ſome ſuch reaſoning as this, 
which a Father Lf of the FEM . to 


, ec” > 
"OR 9 ſpeating of * readineſs of the 


Q think 
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think did not want its weight, enabled them 
to own the Miracle without bluſhing. But 
| had they even wanted fo. plauſible an eva- 
fon, yet their prejudices would not have 
© fulfered chem to be nice in à caſe where 
the whole of their Religion lay at ſtake : In 
uch caſes, they were not uſed. to be deli- 
eite j as appears by a parallel inſtance, in 
the bungling ſolutions they invented to evade 
he cofiſequences ariſing from the Miracles 
of Jeſus himſelf. — they aſcrib- 
ed his power (as the Goſpel tells us) to the 
aſſiſtance of the evil Dæmon; and ſome- 

times, again (as the books of their Tradi- 

tions i * us) to certain ſpells or charms 
5 gaolen from the Temple of Solomon. 


1 Howzvxn, tho the Miracle at nb 
Ft tem was too notorious to be queſtioned in 
that Age; and ſo, was to be accounted for 
in the manner we have ſeen ; yet in After- 
times, it was thought ſafer to deny it; o- 


: fill by the wah way of an implication, | 


Trus to accept Fulian's affiſtance, ſays, — Kai cn - 
ei Rg anaxuiſo, dhe. d ν 2, 
"Eanlw@- rabre ard, % Tar ue c x. 
ese xa on} Tay = eixodoulu. Ham, v. 
adv. Jud. 
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Thus (as we have ſeen above) R. David 
Gans, pretends, that the miſcarriage in the 
Perfian war prevented the rebuilding their 
Temple— Nam Caſar i in bello Perfico periit. 
Another of them invents à very different 
tale (for fal ſhood is rarely conſtant) and pre- 
tends. that a fly trick of the Samaritans 
made both the Jews and the Emperor, in 
their turns, weary of the project. But fo 
fooliſh a ſtory will hardly bear the telling. 
nme Reader may nnn 


. 66. ö | 1 
. R. Late ne fili, . 
Imperator ut Templum reedificaretur. Papus autem, & 
Jur1anvs opiparas menſas præponunt Fuders à capti- 
vitate advenientibus (ad opus adjuvandum) ab Hako ad 
Antiochiam. Cutei vero ſeu Samaritani Imperatori aſ- 
ſerunt, quod ſi Hleruſalem reftauretur, Judzos a contri» 
buendis veRigalibus ceſſaturos, indeque ab illo defectu- 
ros; quibus Imperator: Quomodo inquit, licet mihi 

ab incepto recedere poſt mandati promulgationem ? Ad 
+ quod Samaritani,- Domine, inquiunt, præcipe ergo, ut 
jocum prioris Templi mutent, vel ut augeatur aut di- 
minuatur in longitudine vel latitudine circa quinque 
cubitos, itaque, nullo cogente, opus deſtituent. Huic 
ſententiee acquievit Imperator; atque juxta eam, novum 
miſit Judæis mandatum in valle Bet. Rimon aggregatis, 
quo audito, in magnum prorumpunt fletum, indeque - 
furore perciti de defectione loquuntur; ſed Magnates 
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And in this manner too they treated tho 
Miracles of Feſus : for tho', at firſt, they 
only tried to evade their force; they ven- 
os tured at length to deny their reality. 


Ox the whole, then, we ſee, That the in- 
veterate prejudices of the YJews ; their a5 i- 
nacy in the wrong; and their averſion to the 
Chriſtian name, would hinder a miracle 
from having its proper effect upon them, 
could they but contrive either to put it to 
the ſupport of their own ſuperſtitions, or, 
at leaſt, to turn it from the condemnation 
of them. We ſee, the miracle in queſtion 
might be thus evaded, Who then can 


defeQionis conſequentiis valde perterri, 88 a 
ptædicto R. Jehoſuah, ut populum alloquatur; eumque | 
ad pacem adducere conetur, quod fecit ſequenti fabula- 
Les a fruſtulo offs in <jus gutture infxo admodum af 
flictus, magnam ſpondet mercedeni cuieumque mole- 
ſtum os ab ejus gutture averruncaret. Accedit Grus, 
os avefruncat, & mercedem petit. Cui Leo, Jacta te 
| ipſum, inquit, quod ingreſſus es in Leonis os in pace, 
& egreſſus es in pace. Sic, fratres, ſufficit ut ingreſi 
ſimus ſub hujus gentis poteſtate in pace, & egrediamur 
in pace. Hæc ſunt Bereſit-Raba verba fideliter tranſ. 
lata, ex fine cap. 64. Hoc accidit anno ab orbe con. 


_ dito 1 . R. David Ganz in ejus 
Lem⸗ id. 
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doubt but they would evade it? The conſe- 
quence was, their continuance in error. - 
The Chriſtian writers tell us they did ſo 
continue. And we now find, They ſay 
nothing but what is very probable, 


Tu contrary effect of this 8 | 
Paganiſm is as eaſily underſtood. For tho' 
the principle N n ſupported a 
Gentile again wer of miracles at 
large; e und one of them le- 
yelled at himſelf, as its direct object, che 
caſe would be altered, He would then 
feel the point in queſtion brought home ta 
him; and the circumſtances of affright and 
deſolation (if, as here, the miracle was at- 
tended with any ſuch) would keep off pre- 
| judice till Reaſon had paſſed a fair judgment. 
The Jeus and Gentiles joined cordially in 

this project. The prime motive of the 
_ was a fond deſire to be reſtored to 
their Country and Religion ; but that 00 | 
the Gentiles, a malicious purpoſe to give the 
lye to Revelation. And, without doubt, 
the moral impreſſion on the defeat would be 

relative to the motive of the attempt. They 
thought to diſhonour the holy Faith; and 


they added new credit to * So that a 
| 8 con⸗ 
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eſſa of of theit intentions would add 
proportionable facility to their cnverſion. 
he Jeriſb evaſion would not ſerve their 
purpoſe. At moſt, it could only make 
them waver between the Church and the 
Synagogue ;, a ſtate of no long continu- 
ance. Sezomene aſſures us it was ſoon overs 
Ns little time (ſays he) ch dt paxegs, thet 
wen over to the Church and were baptiſe 


By, before we lee this dae it 
may be proper to obſerve, That al EX 
preſſions, relative to Parties, lee of 
en, are not to be underſtood. univerſally, 
us when the Hiſtorians tell us, all wein 
marked with the Croſs, They do not mean 

every individual preſent; but all indifferent · 
13 2 of every denomination. 80 again, when 
they lay, the Pagans were converted, ani 
the Jews remained hardened, They do not 
mean eyery particular man; but the far 
852 number in either party. And thus 
St. Chryſoftome directs us to underſtand it, 
Where he ſays, that the Jes ep Tho) __ 
Part, remained bar dene, 
Ir is ſcarce worth white wah J 
that what M. Baſnage affirms {of gr 
d Tom. v. Orat, xlv, wy _ 


1 
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and Theodoret's ſaying, That the news of the 
| Fews' converſion reached even the ears of the 
Emperor Tulian himſelf) is as miſtaken. ag 
the reſt. For Sozomene ſays nothing of the 
matter : and as to Tales, his — are 

| as follows : Theſe things came to the ears of 
for they were cried-up, and in the 
2 of all men; * bis heart was hard- 
ened lile Pharabs : where we ſee, by 
radra he means the Miracles, For it was 
not the canverfion, which was in the mouths 
of all men, but the awracls, And Julian s 


reſiſting theſe, r 
ROS, AD 


Our Critic, having now well Sauen 
che Evidence, tells us for what purpoſe he 
Path given himſelf this trouble; Ir wur fo 
Supply thoſe ſober perſons who do nit believe 
"the miracle, with arguments to fortify their 
" deubts, But as if ſomething was ſtill want- 
ing to ſo good an end, he reſumes his taſk, 
and ſays, he will add tou 2 more. 


bs "Fabra gear, pe aegis n a | 
Fe rhe gates 155 
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Tur firſt is, That the argument Sozomene 
| W to prove the truth of what be ad- 
Vvances, ts a very weak one. He appeals 19 
tte zue; and maintains, we can no longer 
. doubt of this long train of miracles fince the | 
Temple was never finiſhed. But (ſays the 
_ Critic) has the Hiftorian forgot that the Jews | 
Aid not obtain their permiſſion till the time of 
| Tullan s ſetting out for bis Perſian expedition, 
in ubich be peri > hed ? There was then little 
2 ons for all theſe Miracles, to hinder the eref- 
in 4 building. © Surtly a ſufficient cauſe 
of cutting ſhort an enterpriſe of "this nature, ' 
might be found in the oppoſition of the Chri- 
Hians, ho might tale advantage of. the 
Princes abſence in a remote. region, his death 
there, and the advancement of Jouian to the 
. Empire, who had an averſion for the Jews. 
- Befiaes, the Hiſtorian refers his readers in a 
vague indefinite manner to the eye=witneſſes of 
 #he:foe, e ee au one ſingle or” 
_ - Hex are many things aſſerted, Ts will 
-delerye to be examined, 


1. He miſrepreſents the ais in au- 
g at en 1 0 the unbuilt Temple 


: 
9 as 
— * " . Fa 
by 
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as a proof of its being obſtructed by a mira- 


cle. To ſuch reaſoning,” I own, M. Ba- 
nage's obſervation of Julians abſence and 


death, &c. had been a good reply. But So- 
⁊omene argument ſtands thus : * The yield- 


ing up the place, and leaving the work im- 


perfect, ils 1 ige, albums, is A 
proof of the miraculous interpoſition. 


ow, i king thing 00 ors mart wall OE 


ed; and another, to 4now who left it in 
that condition. From the firſt (which is 
as Mr. Baſnage repreſents it) Sozomene's con- 


cluſion would not hold; from the latter 


(which is as  Sozomene himſelf puts it) his 
| concluſion may be very fairly drawn, But 
to this it may be objected, That, at the 
time Sozomene made this obſervation, the 
two different repreſentations amounted to 
one and the fame thing ; becauſe all that 
the Reader could ſee, was a work unfiniſhed; 


and, for the ' reſt, he had only the Hiſto- 


rian's word.” This, our Adverfaries will 


allow to be fairly put. But they are not 
aware, that when Sozomene wrote, the face 


of things, upon the place, was ſuch as was 
ſufficient to convince his Readers that the 


| Fews and Gentiles were forcibly driven from 


ww work; namely the wks of a deſo- 
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ke, and a conſuming fire, 
Chryſofome tells us, theſe exiſted when hes 


wrote; and it would be abſurd to think 


that fuch kind of marks could WI 


rated ſo ſoon after. 


Tuus far in defence of the” Hiſtorian' 5 
argument, falſely repreſented” by the Critic. 
I proceed to conſider the falſe Fact, which 


| the Critic has advanced, in ſupport of his 


falſe repreſentation. He ſays, that the Yews - 
aid not obtain their permiſſion to rebuild the 
Temple, tilt the time Julian ſet out for bis 


Pian expedition, This he grounds on 


the words of Socrates, Fader rar i- 


Ci Ton TOY. Lonouar©- rad x, abrôg i Higcag 
Man,. Which the Latin Tranflator renders, 


Solomonts Templum protinys inſtaurari jubee, 
Toe interim ad bellum contra Perſas proficiſ- 


citur. But i; Iligras i does not ſignify 


he forthwith began his march, as if. jt had 
il Nligoag wogde)as ; but.that he began 


the war againſt them, by putting every 


thing io a hoſtile motion; which he might 


do while he ſtayed at Antioch. And Am. 
Adarcellinus; who was, at that time, with 
Oi, nnd ef he Cour, lms, that the 


Erup- 


% 
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Eruption, which put an end to the Project. 
| happened before his Maſter left Antioch. 
Bur the Critic's inference from this will 
| deſerve a more particular conſideration — 
ſo that there was little need of all theſe mira- 
les to binder the erection of a fingle building. 
- Surely a ſufficient cauſe for cutting ſhort an 
enterpriſe of this ngture may be found in the 
oppoſition of the Gila, who might rale 
| advantage of the Prince's abſence in a remote 
region, 'of bis death there, and the advanice- - 
S ee enemy zo the 
, 4 
Henk are to * EEC Th te In 
this inference, 1. A falſe IE | 
2. and a groundleſs inſinuatian. _ 


I. He ſpeaks as if theſe miracles were 

work'd only to hinder the fimple erection 
of a building for ſuperſtitious. worſhip the 
error of Ambroſe, taken notice of aboue . 


Whereas there was much more in the affair. - | 


It's erection would have contradicted the 
Prophecies, and oppoſed the- declared na- 
ture of the, Goſpel. diſpenſation. / In the 
| firſt caſe, there ſeemed no ſufficient reaſon 
to interfere ; in the latter, an 13 


| * n 


2. He. 
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2.” Hz infnuates, that the real obſtrue- 
tion came from the Chriftians in Julian s 
abſence; from his unexpected death; 
and from the ſucceflion of a Chriſtian to 
the Empire. This, we ſee, is only his 
opinion; 1. think differentl7: and had * 
nothing but my conjectures to oppoſe to his, 
here I would leave it: But, without betray- 
ing the cauſe I have uatharighet,, I: cannot 
omit to remind the Reader, that the Critic's 


1 ion is utterly. diſcredited' by the con- 


current teſtimony of two unexceptionable 
witneſſes, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Ju- 
kan himſelf: From both of whom we 
learn, That the affair of the T emple · pra- 
ject was all over before the Em por re- 


moved from Autioch. 


hour there is fil babetling behind 8 
curtain: which, either prudence or 75M 
made the Critic backward to lubject to t 
abuſe of every licentious Reader. But 
am always for letting Truth be truſted 
with itſelf: Therefore, to difguiſe nothing, 
I would obſerve, that one of the ftrongeft 
objections to the Miracle ſeems here to be 
—— inſinuated. Whether he faw it 


See p. 56, 57% 7 5 


in 
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in it's full force my be doubted, However, 
here it is: and the Reader ſhall bave no 
reaſon to complain that it does not come 
with it's beſt foot forward. I will ſuppoſe 


then M. Baſnage to make the following ob- 
jection: 


* TuAr n the re-echitation of | 
the Temple was both contrary to the words 
of the old Prophecies, and to the nature of 
the new Diſpenſation; yet, as the Projec- 
tor of this affront upon Religion was ſud- 
denly cut off, and ſucceeded by a Chriſtian. 
Emperor, before any confiderable progreſs 
could be made, there was no need of a Mi- 
racle to defeat the attempt; and God is not 
wont to make a needleſs waſte of Miracles.” 


Tux Objection, we ſee, is ſpecious, ad 
at firſt view, will de apt to impoſe _ us. 
But let us weigh it's pol value, 


Tux caſe is agreed to be this, The two 
inveterate Enemies of the Chriſtian name 
conſpire together, tho' with different views, 
to blaſt its credit, and diſhonour its pretenſi- 
ons: And this, in a point ſo eſſential, that 
the Religion itſelf muſt ſtand or fall with 
the iſſue of the event. \ 
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put their defign in execution, 


- whs 2 are collected, the workmen 
| aſſembled, the foundations laid, and the ſu- 


perſtructure now advances without ſtop or 
imp nt. In a word, every thing ſuc- 
ceeds to their wiſhes. When, on a ſudden, 
one of the moſt common accidents in the 
world blaſts the whole project; a giddy 


headſtrong Prince periſhes in a raſh adven - 


ture againſt a fierce and ſubtle enemy. 


Ih this caſe, what would the World have 


- pupht;; the World, which. never thinks 


ert, of Religious novelties; and 


; which this bold defiance of the power of 


Chriſt had fet at gaze, and made impatient 


for the event? Would it not have ſaid, 


that Chriftianity was beholden to a mere ac- 
cident J while the Power, that ſhould have 


The temper and character of this Prince was fo 
well known, that, when he conſulted the Gods about 
his fate, the Prieſts were in no danger of diſerediting 


their Oracles, by a .miſtaken conjecture. They told 
him he ſhould die a violent death. This he himſelf in- 


| forms us of in his laſt Harangue to his Friends. Nee 
fateri pudebit, interiturum me ferro dudum didici fide 


fatidica precinente, nner 
* See p. 91s 92. Fe 416) 


ſup- 


210 
ſupported it, was not at hand to vindicate 
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its credit and reputation? And it was well 
If they had faid no more. For the popular 
ſtory, which the malice of the Pagans, and 

the indiſcretion of ſome Chriſtians, had ſet 
_ a going, that Julian was afaſſmated by 4 
Chriftian Soldier, would, in that caſe, have 
been enough to raiſe Suſpicions that the 
Faith had been propagated, at firſt, by as 
indirect means as it was now ſupported. _ 


Tux ru had twice before projected 
the reſtoration of their temple- wa ſbip: 
Once under Hadrian; and once again, un- 

der Conflantine, At thoſe junctures the at- 
tempt had none of this — 55 and. formed 
impiety againſt the divinity of our holy Faith. 
The Gentiles then gave the Jews i no aſſiſt- 
ance or ſupport : and it was in them a ſim- 
ple, natural deſire of returning to their own 
land, and of re-eſtabliſhing their country- 
Rites. But ſtill, it being contrary to God's 
religious oeconomy, the deſign was defeated 
by the policy of Hadrian, and the zeal of 
Conſtantine; and theſe civil impediments 
were ſufficient to cover the honour of Re- 
| ligion. For, in theſe two inſtances, God's 
tranſaction was only with his Church. 
4 He x 


' 8 
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Hille promiſed to ſupport it to the end of 

£ time, and he equally performs his promiſe 
whether that protection be conveyed by 
tze Mortal inſtruments with which he 

3 works in the courſe of his general Provi- 

dence, and whoſe, blindneſs is guided by 

his all-ſceing eye: or whether it be imme - 

diatcly afforded by the ſudden arreſt and 

new direction of Nature, irrefiſtibly im- 

pelled by his all- powerful hand. 


; 
i IR Bor the caſe was different in the affair 
| 


before us. Here God had a controverſy 
with his Enemies. His Power was defied, 
his Protection ſcorned, and his Godhead 
dared and challenged to interpoſe between 
| Them and his Servants. At this important 
i juncture, to let a natural event decide the 
1  _ quarrel}; and to urge that as 4 proof of his 
| 


pe 2 * IS 4 . 
* 
— ————— 
be nent Money — oak — 5 
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victory, would be taking for granted the 


1 thing in queſtion. For the affair was not 
i" | with his Friends, who believed his fuperin- 
| tendency; but with his Enemies, who 
aughed at and deſpiſed it. Not to ſhew him- 
| ſelf, on this occafion, in all the terror of 
| offended Majeſty, muſt have expoſed his 
8 . Nn to the ſame contempt as if the 
. ; very 


2 
— * 
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: 1 this is not all. A Pzornncy, ſuch 
as this, concerning the final deſtruction of 
the Tem) ple, 's of the nature of à PROHI- | 
BITORY For God's faretelling a 
thing /bould never be, contains in it a gra- 
| bition to do it: becauſe that information 

is founded in bis own Will, or Command; 
not in the Will or Command of another : 
therefore that Mil binds all, to whoſe know- 
ledge it arrives. This Law came to the 
knowledge of our Projectors, as appears 
from their very impiety in defying it *. But 
it is of the nature and eſſence of Law, to 
have penal ſanctions. Without them, all 
Laws are vain; eſpecially probibitory Laws. 
Now theſe 1 ranſsreffors were as culpable 
in beginning the foundations, as they could 
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have. been, had they. lived: to-finidh their 


work. Therefore to ſee: them eſcape pus 

niſhment, and ſafely and quietly go off 

Shen the change of times forbad a. to 
pPtoceed (a change, which had nothing in 
it more wonderful than the death of 4 lh 


Adventurer i battle) muſt have argued, 
that God was no more concerned in the 
iſſue of this, than of all other natural 


events; and conſequently, that theſe boafted 


Propheries, and this Pretendeu Goſpel, were 
the inventions of men. T believe modern 
Infidels would fearce have ſpared us, had 


they ED. Church-hiſt oy at this advan- 


* 


4x 


7 
% 


Bur r PE, vg a . goes ad rh 


| honour of 7 was ſecured ; And, an 
= exemplary. pun 


ent being inflicted, the 
reverence of his Ls the credit of his 
Meſfengers, and the Regal Dignity of his 


| Son, were all am ply vindicated. 


Wurrx T am upon this ſubject, let me 
Ge What, perhaps, T might have found 
a better place. for, "That the forbearance of 


Jovian and Valentinian to revenge on thoſe 
tor ward creatures in power, the inſults and 


2 offered on this occaſion to many 
c | peaceable 


9293 " 
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peaceable and honeſt men, is no flight proof 
of the reality of a miraculous interpoſition: 
For it ſhewed the Church fully ſatisfied that 
God had avenged his own cauſe. Gregory 
Nazianzene ends his Diſcourſe againſt Ju- 
lian with an excellent perſuaſive to forgive- 
neſs; wherein he exhorts the Chriſtians to 
ſacrifice their reſentments, as a Thank-offer- 
ing, to God: . e * 10 2 

veg. Wage. Art | 3 
Tuvs baving et” this 'Obj jection in i che 
beſt light we were able, both foe the honour 
of Religion, and the credit of M. Baſnage's 
eritĩeiſm; and ſeen to what it amounts ; 


we leave it to the Reader to make his con- 
clufions on the general queſtion. : 


NI. Baſnage, goe goes on in theſe n 
Beſdes, the H. 7 0 Sozomene] refers his 
Readers in a vague indefinite. manner to the. 
cye- wi tneſſes of the Fuck, without Og. . 
one fingle perſon by name. . 

On jxcrons are often too ch whore 
their random teflections will light. This 
will fall upon the Apoſtle s narrative as well 
as our Hiſtorian's. St. Paul, arguing againſt 
ſome who denied the Reſurrection from the 
dead, confutes them by the reſurrection of 

— R 2 Joeſus; 


75 . 07 8 dock lt 


1 1 55 he, without ſpecifying any one 


ſeem incredible to any ene, Thoſe who have had 


to add, hat amongſt theſe were John, 
5 *% Thomas or Antrew of ery 
names, Which would have given his Rea- 


3 Tr nf Pp fin. Le. 1. 


Jus; 7 Was ſeen, after he whs riſen, 
frue bundred brethren at once, of 


name) the greater , part remain wnto thi3 
Paw but ſame. are fallen aheep). 7 


- SozoMENE writes à general pity "of 
the Church, for the uſe of the whole Chri- 


| Katy world: and peaking, in Its place, of 


the event at Jeruſalem, he e Yo AC< 
count in this manner: Should theſe things 


their information from eye-twitneſſes, and ure 


| yet alive, will confirm it to bim. Of which 
number, if he himſelf was not one; yet, at 
 Teaſt, he had his account from one, Ia 


8 caſe, this was proper ſatisfaction to 
a Doubter. And it Bad be been im nt 


ifolem ; 3” obſcure 
der no more ſatisfaction, than what his ge- 


neral information had conveyed before. But 
it may be ſaid, that St. Paul, beſides his 
; u account ef foe hundred, udds the 
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names 
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names of Cen bas, James, and Hing. And 
ſo, doubtleſs, wauld Sauamane have done, 
had he either ſeen it himſelf, or known 
any that had, with whoſe names his Reader 
was as well acquainted, as the Corinthians 
were with 5 — James, and the reſt V | 
the Twelue. What he hath dong was what, 
7 ſenſe diQated. he ſhould do, But 

M e 16 *. ene | 
Hilton all the circumſtance and rein. 
of . 


 Howevss, thus muck. we un from 
theſe vague words of Sazomene, that he was 
not a mere: copier ; but, to verify his ſtory, 
went as nigh the fountain head as he could 

it, And this being the praRtice of theſe 
ibres honeſt and judicious hiſtorians, we 
need not wonder that One ſhonld mention 
this incident, and Another, that, juſt as they = 
received theip information from the moſt. 
credible of the. f car-witneſſss they could 
find then alive; which too, by the way, is 
ſufneient to take off al M. Baſnage urges 
on the head of uariatiaums. But had We 
taken his vARIATIONS from him, what 
were he then? An Artiſt without the pro- 
6 6 
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father, under whoſe empire the Croſs of Chriſt 
bad been 


Arious prodigy: | which was a Croſs much 


| ; , 246 Of Julians Attempt to rabuild | Bock . 
never borrowed more than this from the ma- 


gazine of Quintilian— Ax TIracis oft in- 


venire in acbione aduerſarii que inter femet-- 
250 pugnent, ee INANEELE (37; 


Wr are now | come tothe end of this long 
piece of rium, which con Judes i in 151 F 
words : Bat 1 | 2 rl, of ee, who 

was, ar thut thine, Biſhop 6 of the place, and, 
mf have been ups Fs 1 "Fee it was Fi 
who, confiding i in 7 75 Daniel (which 


bad foretold, as he thought, that the attempt 
unnd prove unſucceſiful) encouraged and 
animated the people to repoſe their confidence 
in Gd. ' NotwithBanding, * this ſame ' Cyril 


hath neuer taten re notice of: theſe many 
aut not, Be- 


cauſe, he was: no friend to miracles: Ve are 


| told\be murute to Conflantine the younger, to 


than his. 


snform-him; that be xvas more happy 


r found here on earth ;- fince Heaven, 
t grace bis reign, bad diſplayed a more M. 


brighter thaii the. Sun, ſeen in the firmament, | 


er a long time together, I the whole city of 


alem. Why: now vas that Croſsremem- 


re 
Ae and all * 3 He 


15201 ? aſſures 
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 offares the Yes thi by ſhall Jie the gn of the... 
O; and that it will ' precede the coming of 
the Son of God; and yet he ſays not one word , 
of thoſe which" "had Been miraculouſly affixed 
on their habits, , The fulence of a Biſhop, 200 
aas upon the place, abo loved miraclis, and 
labqured for the cunvenſion of the Jeu, loo 
very ſuſpiciaus; while, at tbe ſame time, 
theſe who do ſpeał to it, lived at u diſtance." | 


Tux ſuppoſed foct, as here ſtated, coh- 
cerning Gyril 4: tgfimony, is indeed a mate 
rial bjection to the Miracle. What ſhall 
we ſay then? Would not any one conclude 
that this learned man, a real friend to Re- 
velation, and à faithful Hiſtorian, had 
weighed it well before he ventured to pro- 
nounce upon its conſequences, in ſa public 
a2 manner? Who would ſuſpect that He 
7 — taken one thing for granted, which 
every body knows to be falſe; and * 
which. no bpdy can know, to be true? 


"By takes it for granted, Wat the — 
hie 1 how remain, of * Cyril, were written 

Rr the event; "Whereas they were all 
Annen 27 2 "Theſe are the Catecheſe ſes ad 


ae & Catecheſts myflagogice, and 
the — 5 'to es: the two ft 
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=_ bear date about 347; and the latter in 3513 
= - Thoſe, fixteen ; This, twelve years before , 
q _ the miracle in queſtion, And the workt is, 

the learned Critic could not but know it. \ 


Ir he had no intention to deceive by this 
captions infiouation,we-rauſt lay the blame 
on his caxeleſs-exprefiion ;' and that his ar- 

gument from Cyrils dd whey ſet in 
de beſt light; ſtande thus 


*. __ «Tan pretended Gigs Temple 
6 4 happened": in the year 363. 
vi led to the year 386; ſo that we can. 
1 not but conclude, "Bp Lowes and preached 
3 much within that period. He a 


ppears to 
he fond of recording miracles : but he had 
3 reaſons to celebrate; and expatiate 
upon, h. It favoured bis charitable zeal 

ſor the converſion of the Jews ; but, above 

ul, . much luſtre up- 

RE, "Had te cheedfare known W be Gus, he 
muſt have recorded 1 it, But the ſilence of 

_ Antiquity concerning his . teſtimony ſhews | 

be did not record it. For to whom but to 

© "Gyril, the Biſhop of the place, and then 
pon the ſpot, ſhould the ancient relators 

of the fact aye e Yet he was not 
forgotten 
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forgotten in the croud: for they tell us of 
his faith in the prophecy of Daniel. We | 
muſt, therefore, 3 that the event, 
whatever it was, had Ry” the good Bi- 
ſhop dumb; and that his ſilence Ned 
from that | fort of confuſion, which we: 
now-a-days ſee in the modſter part of our 
Revelatian-Prophets, when ſome unexpected 
| event between the Turk. and the Fo 
has diſconcerted the ſcheme they had chalk» | 
dl cut for 3 of e 


_ dence.” 


Ir will Wich b be 1 1 5585 not 


done the argument juſtice, Let us ſee then 
what can be ſaid E 


9988 


„ . Wurrurx Cyril left an thi 

bind him (except what he thing bw 
the event) is not any where faid. Some 
perhaps may cogelude from: Irrum, that he 
wrote nothing after this time: For, in Je- 
rams catalogue of Eccleſiaſtical writers, 
the works mentioned above are given as a 
complete liſt of what Cyril wrote : and it 
zs ſecarce to be ſuppoſed that any of his 
Vritings ſhauld have F A 
N 


2. Cy- 


ago: 07 "—_— Attempt ts rebuild Book TH, 


ig * Cvnr IL might write many things, and. 
yet none relative to this affair; or in "Fs 
he could properly introduce it. gta 


| by. He: might have given the ene 

it in all its circumſtances, and yet theſe 
three Hiſtorians (to whom M. Baſnage's' 
abſervation is confined): not been guilty. 
of any neglect in not mentioning his 
teſtimony: by nume. Or if it were a ne- 
glect, it was the ſamo they cammitted» in 
paſſing over two other contemporary. wri- 
ters, Gregory Nazianzene and John Chry- 
2 Dame; one of whom has ſpoken fully, 
and the other frequently to the miracle in 
queſtion. But to this, perhaps, it may be 
replied, ' That” tho' they have not quoted 
them, yet they have referted to, and bor- 
rowed from them.” Ho does the Ob- 
jector know that? From the Homilies of 
the One, and the Invectives of the Other, 
now remaining. Very well: and ſor aught 
he knows to the contrary, bad any f Cy- 


_nÞs ſuppoſed works been remaining, we 
ſhould have found Them quoting from, 


and referring ta Him; eſpecially, as They 
relate ſeveral circumſtances, mentioned nei · 

cher by Gregory nor cg. Had Gregory's 
works 


abr the Temple of Fertan, | 4 91 
works been loſt, we had been as unable ta. | 
know that they borrowed from Him, as we" | 
now are that they borrowed from Cyril, 


4. As to Their recording the good Bi 
7255 $ prophetic confidence in the divine i in- 


terpoſition, and at the ſame time oyerlook 
ing his Teſtimony to the miracle that fol- 
lowed, a very, good reaſon may be giyenz 
and ſuch. a one as does honour to their 
| judgment, Cyril was Jimgular in the firſt a 
caſe; and but ane F many in the other. 
They took, therefore, from him. what no 
other could ſupply : : and What was to be 
found every where (che teſtimony to the 
miracle) they left i in common to the church. 


5. As to the objection from bene 
a of Cyrit's loving miracles, let me ob- 
ſetve, That if it could be proved, from a 
work of his written after 363, that he had 
negledted any fair occaſion to record the de- 
feat of Julian, The objection would have 
ſome weight. But in the total 
whether he did record the ſtory or no, it 
turns againſt the Objector, as the circum- 
ſtance of Qyrils loving mirucles adds pro- 
Ai. to the affirmative, That, if he did 

write 


* 
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Write at all, he would find room for a fub- 


J de loved to write upon. OK 


6. Bur fince the learned Critic bath. 
* pleaſed to ſpeak ſlightly of this ex- 
Gllen Prelate, as if he were fanatical 
in interpreting Prophecies, and bigotted i in 
believing Miracles; ſo much will be due 


to the Waits of a worthy | man, (how far 


eber removed. in time and place) as to 
vindicate him from unfair aſperſions ; due 


| efpecttly from us, as.this juſtice to his cha- 


tacter will he ſeen to reflect credit on the 


| ſhare he took | in oppoſing Julian: attempt. 


There i is 4 \ ſtory bade of him, for which 
good man will reverence his meme 


I had an Fectefiaftical fquabble with Ac2- 
_ » civs Biſhop af Cæſarta, about Metrapoli- 
_ tical Juriſſlicion. Cyril defpiſed ſo frirvo- 


Jous a conteſt 3 and refuſed to appear he» 
er to which his fa- 
ctiqus Adverſary had delated him. Where- 


on, 3 agreed to depaſe Cyril, far 
iſhew of — againſt ſo diſtinguiſhed a 

perſonage, they added this crime to the 
5 -other, That once, in a deſolating famine, 


But to give their Sentence a 


Church 
3 


. of the treaſures of his 


28 v7 
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to feed the Poor. This action, To becom 


ing a faithful Miniſter of Jeſs Chtiſt, fully 

ſhews, that, whether he had a right to me- 
| rropolitical Juriſdiction or no, he well de- 
rs; hon But the crying part of this facri- 
is yet behind: It e that in the 
ale of his ſherdd Wardrobe, a reverend 
Stole, interwoven with gold, and made yet 
more illuſtrious by the ſanctiq; of its agg 
Conftantine the Great, came at len gth, in 
the ceaſeleſs round of property, into the 


Hourilhed with it on the public ſtage. 


MI. Baſnage concludes his remark on 
Cyril in this manner: The flence of a Biſhop, 

5 was upon the place, looks very ſuſpicious z 
while, at the ſame time, theſe who ds ſpeak 
ro it lived at a diſtance. Admitting the Bi- 
| ſhop was indeed filent, How could this 
learned man, who forms his charge on the 
information 2 the three Hiſtorians, ſay, 
that thoſe who ſpeak to the mirgole lived at a 
diſtance ; when Sczomene plainly tells us, 
that, at the time he wrote, there were ſe- 
veral ſtill living, who had it from the eye- 
witneſſes of the Fact? Here then, for the 
ſilence of ane man, we have the teſtimony 
4 5 


poſſeſſion of a. notorious Proſtitute, Who . 
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of mam. But Sozomene ſpeaks of none by 
name— Who. knows, then, but the Biſhop 


might boawongft the =qwely{6? It bath been 


many a Biſhop's fate. However, the teſtimo 
ny of the feaple on the Place is directly aſert- 


5 by the Hiſtotian; and the fence of Cyt 


il oe inferred, by the Critic, from * 
not  findin g him amongſt the Witneſles,.. 


An with theſe refleckions on the 1 


melee 0 usr srtthy the lelrming, the ſenſe, 


and the ingenuity, of M. Bafnage, he con- 
cludes” his « 05 Fer rente againſt the Miracle 


Mie . 


War follows is to ſhew his i impartia- 
ſity. «© However (ſays he) if ought not to 


«be diſſembled, that if one of the Jewiſh 
Chronologiſts maintains, that the ſudden 


and PLN death of Julian prevented 


the rebuilding the Temple ; another of 


10 them aſſures us, it was rebuilt ; and 1 5 
«when this was done at à vaſt expence, it 
« tumbled down again; and, the next day, 
« x dreadful fire from Heaven melted all 


„ the iron inſtruments which remained, 


1c and deſtroyed an innumerable multitude 
ic of the Jews. This confeſſion of the 
e Rübbins is the more conſiderable, as it 


* reflects diſhonour on the Nation ; ; and 


= 2 « theſe 


1 
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be theſe Gentry are not wont to copy from 
the writings ahanongy 800 


T Hanz, it muſt be owned, he hath a — 
proved himſelf 7nd; ferent : and if his Argu- 
ments againſt the miracle be more in num- 
Ber, than thoſe for it; the weight, at . 
bn both ſides is equal, © | 


Nor chat 1 woald infinma 1 f this 
Rabbinical teſtimony was altogether 1 imper- 
tinent. I have myſelf produced it in ſup- 
pr rt of the Evidcnce* : and, e 
for the fake of that circumſtance, which 
M. Baſnage ſo ingenuouſly acknowledges, 
— That the Rabbins are not wont to copy 
Jrom Chriftian, Writers, © 


Non will I deny, that this Peltimony 

hath its proper place in a religious Beg 55 

the Jews, What I cannot reconcile to this 
great man's general character, nor even to 
that air of impartiality which be here pro- 
feſſes to preſerve, ' is, that when he hath 
brought out all he could invent to the diſ- 
Credit of the Miracle, he ſhould content 
himſelf with producing only one ſingle cir- 
<— 1 cn the 1 ee 
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in its fayour. Inſomuch that if ever tlie 
concluſive teſtimonies of Aumiaus Mar- 
cellinus, Gregory Nazianzene, . and Jobn 
Cbryſeſtome ſhould be loſt, and this x piece o 

_ Criticiſm" remain, the Hlence of Þ 6 candi 


— * — 
— 7 — 4 4 — 2 


and knowing a writer as M. Baſnage will 
be infinitely a better proof that no ſuch 
Evidence had ever been, than what he him- 
ſelf urges, from the filetice! of Ach, 


n the teſtimony of Cyril. 


7 Bur, to end with this . Cutie. 
There i is, I muſt confeſs, ſomething ſo very 
odd in his conduct on this.occafion, as can- 
not but give offence to every ſober Reader. 


Vet I would by ho means be thought to ap- 


prove of Mr. Lowth's Well reflec- 
tions; Which ſtand (as they often do 
amongſt worſe writers) in the place of a 
confutation. One may allow M. Beſnage 
to have thought perverſely ; becauſe this is 
an infirmity common to Believers and Un- 
believers: But one would never ſuſpect a 


| Minifter of the Coſpel of a formed deſign to 
_ undermine a Religion into whoſe ſervice he 


had ſolemnly entered; nor, a Man, truly 


learned, of a bias to infidelity: fach diſpo- 
ſitions imply groſs knavery and ignorance ; 
| Se | . 
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and M. Baſnage approved himſelf, on all 


other occaſions, a man of uncommon ta- 
be + and integrity. 


"1 


A STRONG prejudice againſt * Che- 
racter of the Fathers was what, apparently, 
betrayed him into this unwarrantable con- 
cluſion: for, injuriouſly ſuſpecting them 
of impoſture whenever they ſpeak of Mi- 
racles, he began with them where he 
ſhould have ended; and read their accounts, 
not to examine facts yet in queſtion, but to 
condemn frauds as already detected. Hence 
every variation, nay, every variety in their 
relations, appeared to him a contradiction. 
And that which indeed ſupports their joint 
teſtimony, was by this learned man ima- 
gined to be the very thing that overthrew it. 
But their beſt Vindication is a ſtrict fcrutiny 
into their Evidence. This we have at- 
tempted; not as an Advocate fot the Fu 
thers, but an Inquirer after Truth. What 
hath been the iſſue muſt be left t to the judg- | 
ment of the Public. | 


© 6+ 
; 


d Wise will take the TY of examining what 


the Fathers, and particularly G tegory Nazianzene, ſay of 
this Miracle; and will compare it with their Sentiments 
of che extraordinary reports that went about, concerning 


J 


* 
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FE go on with e remaining Ob⸗ 


W. jections to this miracle, in which 
we ſhall be more brief. 


7. The the. next. place PS is proveadeds 
4 That this firey eruption was an ARTIFI- 
Al contrivance of the Chriſtians to keep 
eir Enemies at a diſtance. It is ſaid, the 
Egyptians, from the earlieſt times, had the 
ſecret of mixing combuſtible materials in 
ſuch a manner as to produce. the effects of 
exploded . Gunpowder : That Sir William 
"Temple, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and, an 
abler man than either of them, Sir Thomas 
Browne of Norwich, have dropt hints as if 
ſome of the greateſt, wonders, both in ſacred 
ed prophane Antiquity, were the effects 
© deſtructive Compoſition ;. ſuch. as 
FA Thunders and Lightening at the giving 
the Law from mount Sinai; the deaths of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram in their con- 
teſt with Aaron ; and the defeat of Brennus 


om wt tat, det dufiowe 
not ſo credylous or ſo deſigning as they have been repre- 
ſented. ue? we 100 * . * 


2 5 


- 
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and his army of Gauls when they aſſaulted 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. This too, 
they ſay, will account for a ſtrong mark of 
reſemblance, between the Latter, and the 


defeat of Julian; in both which the im- 


pending deſtruction was predicted; in the 
> 1 IE Regt Wan 


A. ard 0 4 


Tur Otzection, we. . ſuppoſes full 


power and opportunity, as well as profound 


addreſs in theſe Chriſtian Engineers : for let 
them be as knowing as you will, in all the 


hidden arts of Egypt, yet, if they had not 


elbow- room for their work, all their {kill | 


would come to nothing. . | 
We will examine how they vere betlend, 
3 — At this im- 


Eu, and defenceleſs. They were for- 
bidden by law to bear Office; and they 
every where ſubmitted to the 
.crees, But This, to rebuild the Temple, 
was inforced by all the power and authoti- 
2 of the Empire. And the project was no 


* "abs In hoc partium . ad- 


veniſſe Deum clamant, c. Juſt, l XXV c. 8. 
| S 2 ſooner 


portant juncture the Chriſtians were un- 


imperial De- 
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ſooner on foot, - than the place was poſſeſſed 


and crouded with vaſt numbers of Jews and 
Gratin. Nor was this all. 
ſtians were driven from the neighbourhood 


The Chri- 


of the holy place, by their juſt fears and 
apprehenſions. They had every thing to 


| ' expect from-this impious combination. For 
their Enemies of both parties came incrouds 


to ſhare and enjoy the approaching Tri- 


umph; while each ſtrove ch Gould 
| Exceed the other in violence and outrage; 
 Jnſomuch that Some, as Chryſoftome aſſures 


us, abſconded, and ſhut tbemſelves up in their 
bouſes ; others fled into deſerts and ſoli 72 75 


and avoided al places of public reſort *. g Ip 


that whatever the Prieſts of Apollo at Delþ 


| (who had their Town and Temple in Fon 


ſeſſion, and a good garriſon to keep off the 
enemy, till they were ready for their re- 
ception) might find themſelves capable of 
petforming; it is plain che poor Chriſtian 
Paſtors (their Flocks diſperſed, and them- 
ſelyes abſconding) were utterly deprived 


* arms but thoſe of Faith and Err. 


fol 1 65 rot ** ei. of 3 Woes 


vas 88 wilaxifarre, os Tas G&y0e45 9 


. Jud. O rat. v. f 
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This, I think, may ſtand for an anſwer to 
that reſemblance between the prediftions 


of Cyril, and the Prieſts of Apollo, from 


which the, objection would deduce ſuch 
conſequences af ſuſpician. 


Bur, let us allow them both Will wid 


Opportunity to do the Feat: yet ſtill, I ap- 
prehend, every likely means would be 


wanting. Chemical writers, indeed, in . 


their romantic claims to Antiquity, have 
boaſted much of the profound knowledge 


of the old Egyptians in the Spagiric Art: 
but this without the leaſt proof, or war. 


rant from Hiſtory. The firſt authentic 


Account we have of artificial fire was an in- 


vention or diſcovery of the ſeventh Century. 
One Callinicus, an Egyptian of Heliopolis, 
fled from the Saracens (who then poſſeſſed 
that Cauntry) to Conſtantinople * ; and taught 
the Greeks a military miſchief, called 
by them vygey w [a liquid fire] but by the 
Franks, feu Gregiois. It was compoſed, 
they tell us, of naphtha and bitumen; and 
was blown out of iron and braſs Tubes; or 


. from a kind of Croſsbow. Wherever 


dee Pieras, Theophancs,  Codrequs Conſtan- 
dus Porphyrogenetus, 


S 3 "NY 
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oo it ſtuck, and 'burnt obſtinately; and 
was with great difficulty” extinguiſhed, 
Some, indeed, ſay it was accompanied with 
a ſound like Thunder. But this is certain, 
the execution was not by the force of the 
exploſion, but by a ſtrong and continued 
burning. After this we hear of no other 
artificial fires till the thirteenth Century; 
when our famous countryman, Roger Bacon, 
invented that very compoſition. we call Gun: 
powder, He ſpecifies all the ingredients ; 
"and. ſpeaks of it as a diſcovery of his own, 
It was not long ere it was put in practice; 
For, in the next Century, Froiſfart, and 
other French Hiſtorians, mention the uſe 
of Cannon, and, as an inenten A thor 
own times. 


Ixł is true, that — the Miflionarie 
| had: opened themſelves a way into Ching, 
and were enabled to give us a more perfect 
account of that great Empire than we had 
received from the ſtraggling Adventurers, 
who at ſeveral: times had penetrated thither 
before them; we are told; amongſt the 
other wonders of theſe remote Regions, of 
Fire- arms, both great and ſmall ; which 
had been in uſe for fixteen e years: 


V. 


- bee; 
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nay, theſe Miſfionaries go fo far as to ſay, 
that they "themſelves Had, ſeen Cannon 
which had been caſt fix or eight Centuries 
before. But.there are other, and more 
early accounts Which ſhew we are not to 
depend entirely upon theſe. - M. Renaudot 
hath given the public a tranſlation of two 
Mahometan Voyagers, who viſited the 


— ſouth part of China, in the ninth Century. 
Theſe Arabians are curious in deſcribing 


every thing rare and uncommon, or in the 


leaſt t differing from their 'own cuſtoms and 


manners: And yet they give us no hint of 
their meeting with this prodigious Machine; ; 
and ſuch muſt Cannon needs be deemed by 
men unacquainted with the uſe of gunpow- 
der. Four Centuries afterwards, Marco 
Pola the Venetian, a curious and intelligent 


Traveller, penetrated into China by the 


north: and he too is filent on this head. 


In the next Century our famous country- 


man Mandevj] rambled thither. His ge- 
nius was towards natural knowledge, hav- 
ing ſtudied and profeſſed Medicine ; he was 
ſkilled likewiſe in moſt of the Languages 
of the Eaſt and Weſt, This man ſojourned | 
a conſiderable time in China: He ſerved in 
their Armies, and commanded in their ſtrong 

84 Places : : 
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Places: yet he takes not the loaſt notice of 
Cannon, which he muſt have uſed, had 
there been any; and the uſe of ſo intereſt- 
| Ing a novelty he would hardly have omitted 
to "Jeſcribe. For he ſet out on his travels 
In the year 1332; and Larrey ſays that the 
\ firſt piece of Cannon that had been ſeen in 
Raw was in 1346. Though Du Cange 

obſerves, that the Regiſters of the Cham- 
ber of accounts at Paris make mention of 
Gunpowder fo early as the year 1338. And 
Froiſſart under the year 1340 records, that 
the Town of Queſnoy. diſcharged their 
Cannon againſt the French who made their 
courſes. to the Gates of that city. 


A this, when laid together, ſeems to 
furniſh out a very ſtrong proof 'that the 
Chineſe had never ſeen Cannon till after 
this viſit of Sir John Mandevil : which 
agrees well with a known fact, That, about 
two Centuries ago, the Chineſe, in their wars 
with the Tartars, were forced to take in 
- the aſſiſtance of the Europeans to manage 
their Artillery. ee ee 
> In Gloſs. v. BownBazDa; 
. 3 One article of which ſtands thus — 4 Henri de 
Faumechon pour avoir poudres, & autres choſes necef- 
* aux Canons qui etoĩent devant Puy- Guillaume. 


11 Bor 
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Bur this fable of the antient uſe of Can- 
hon in China is not to be charged on the 
Miſſionaries, but on the Chinefe themſelves, 
the proudeſt and vaineſt People upon earth; 
arrogating to themſelves the invention and 
improvement of every kind of Art and Sci- 
ence. They boaſted, in the ſame manner, 
of the antiquity and perfection of their 
Aſtronomy and Mathematics. But here 
their performances ſoon betrayed the folly 
and impudence of their pretences. It was 
not ſo eaſy to detect them in the ſubject in 
queſtion. The Miſſionaries, on their arti- 
val, ſaw Cannon, which doubtleſs had lain 
there for two or three ages. And of theſe, 
the Chineſe were at liberty to fable what 
they pleaſed. But it appears plain enough, 
they were indebted for them to their com- 
merce with the Mahometans (the only Peo- 
ple on the Weſtern Side of India, with 
whom they had then any commerce) ſome 
time between the voyage of Mandevil and 
the arrival of the Miſſionaries : very likely, 
ſoon after their invention in Europe; for 
Peter Mexia ſpeaks of the Moors as having 
the uſe of Cannon about the year 1343. A 
probability very much ſupported by the 
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confeſſion of the Chineſe themſelves, in a 
modeſter humour, That though they had 
Cannon from the moſt early times of theit 

| Empire, yet, till the Tartar war, ſpoken 
of above, they. were totally - unacquainted 
with the management of Artillery. 

Luxx this ſuffice, in anſwer to this wild 
Objection, or Suſpicion rather ; the wildeſt 
fure that ever Infidelity advanced to elude 
the force of ſober evidence. An Objec- 
tion not only unſupported by Antiquity, but 
diſcredited by itſelf, - Inventions” which 
the health and happineſs of our 
ſpecies, have been often, indeed, kept con- 
cealed ; and when at laſt communicated; 
have ſoon paſſed again into oblivion. But 
the natural malignity of our nature would 
never ſuffer ſo deſtructive and pernici- 
ous an invention to remain long a ſecret ; 
or, when it was once known, Ger de 6 
diſuſed or forgotten. 80 that if this kind 
of artificial fire was an early diſcovery of 
the Egyptian Sages, it had a fortune which 
can never be accounted for ee common 
er of human conduct. * 


14 


CHAP. 
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vr: H E laſt Objection, which 1 is 2 
* little more plauſible, is to be re- 
ceived i with. a great deal more Ceremony and 
diſtinction; as coming from the great In- 
timados of NaTvRE, the Secretaries and 
Confidents of her intrigues, Theſe Men 
tell us, That the fire, which burſt from 
the foundations of the Temple, was 4 mere 
natural eruption. The regions in and about 
the Leſſer Afia were (they ſay) in all ages 
ſubject to Earthquakes, proceeding from 
- ſubterraneous fires; and the preſent face of 
the Country about Sodom and Gomorrah, 
ſhews, that the Land of Judæa, in parti- 
_ cular, had its entrails full of theſe deſtruc- 
tive principles. The fire from the Moun- 
tain of the Temple had, they fay, all the 
marks of a natural eruption ; the ſame cir- 
cumſtances attending it which attend all 

natural eruptions, and eſpecially that at Ni- 
comedia. Nor is the time, in which it hap- 
8 ſufficient to oppoſe to this concluſion. 
For theſe commotions of nature being fre- 
quent in every age, it is no wonder they 
ſhould ſometimes fall in with thoſe moral 


difor- 
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diforders, occaſioned by religious conteſts, 
which are as frequent; or that, at ſuch a 
juncture, frighted Superſtition ſhould catch 

at theſe accidents of terror to ſupport a * 
bouring cauſe, Hence it was (ſay they 
that Jupiter Ammon was made to deſtroy 
the Army of Cambyſes, when ſent to burn 

| his Temple, and lay waſte the Country of 
his Worſhipers ; and Apollo, to fall upon 
the Army of Brennus, when he led it to 
plunder the Treaſury at Delphi.” 


Tus is the Objection: and I have not 
ſctupled'my help to ſet it off. For, befides 
the diſtinction due to the character of the 
Objectors, I had other reaſons why I would 
willingly have it ſeen in the beſt light. 


SEVERAL of the circumſtances attending 
the Event in queſtion, and ſome, which 
have been generally held the moſt miracu- 
hous, I have myſelf delivered as the effects of 
natural cauſes; induced thereto by 
love of Truth, and a fond deſire of recon- 
ciling the Fact itſelf, and the Chriſtian Fa- 

. thers, who relate it, to the more favour- 
able opinion of modern Freethinkers. It 
will be fit, therefore, I ſhould explain and 


Juſtify 
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Juſtify my own conduct before I ſee te hi 
that of wy Adverſaries. 


f Tur Agency of a ſuperior Being on any 
portion of the viſible Creation lying within 
the reach of our ſenſes, whereby it ac- 
. quires properties and directions different 
from what we hold it capable of receiving 
from the eſtabliſhed Laws of matter and 
motion, we call a MIRACLE; | 


To aſk, whether God's 3 2 
ey makes a neceſſary part of the definition; 
or whether, to give a Miracle its name, it 
be ſufficient that another Being, ſuperior 
to Man, performed the operation, appears 


to me a very impertinent enquiry. Becauſe | 
there are but two forts of Men who con- 


cern themſelves about the matter; Thoſe 
who hold God's moral government; and 
T hoſe who allow only his natural. 


Tux firſt ſort, the Religianiſts, molt; on 
| their proper principles allow, that a work 
performed by ſuperior agency, in con- 
firmation of a Doctrine worthy of God, 
and remaining uncontrouled by a greater, 
can be no other than the — of 
Heaven, to which God hath ſet his hand 
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and, ſeal. Becauſe the permitting anew/t 
Being to perform theſe wonders, would be 
deceiving his Creatures, who knoyy little or 
nothing 1 the World of Spirits. It would 
be drawing them TY into an error, 

where hey would be fixed; which is con- 

trary to what the Religioniſt conceives of 

God's moral attributes, and, conſequently, 
of his Government. As to the Sectators of 
Naturaliſin, the ſpecific qualities of a Mi- 

racle never come within the range of their 
enquiries; for, holding only the natural go- 

vernment of God, they deny, of courſe, the 
very exiſtence of every thing that 1 7857 a 
oral” Regimen. 2 


 Mizactas, chen, we may be allowed 
l to ſay, are of two ſorts. Thoſe where the 
the Laws of Nature are ſuſpended or reverſed 
(ſuch as the budding of Aaron's rod, and the 
raiſing of Lazarus from the dead.) And 
Thoſe which only give a new direction to it's 
Laws (ſuch as bringing water from the-rock, 
and fopping the 1ſſue of blood.) For Mira- 
cles being an uſeful, not an oſtentatious diſ- 
play of God's power, we cannot but con- 
clude, He would employ the one or other 
_ © fort indifferently, as-beſt ſerved the purpoſe 
* his — 
Now, 


Book, 1k Tenge Jerfuim, | ape 


Now, as it would be inpicus to bring! in 
NATURAL CAUSES to explain the firft fort z 
ſo, totally to exclude thoſe cauſes in the lat- 
ter, would be ſuperſtitious , and both, in- 
finitely abſurd. Who, for inſtance, f | 
venture to affirm that the prolifick virtue in 
the ſtock of - Aaron's rod contributed to the 
bloſſoming of its branch ? Or, on the other 
hand, that the water which came from the 
Rock at the command of Moſes, was juſt 
then created to do honour to his Miniſtry? 
In this laſt caſe, what more would a ra- 
tional Believer conclude, than that God, by 
making, at the inſtant, a fiſſure in the 
Rock, gave room for the water to burſt 
out, which had been before lodged there 

by nature, as in its pr oper Reſervoir? And 
the ſober Critic, who proceeds in this man- 
ner, does no more than follow that method 

of interpreting, which God himſelf uſeth in 
working the Miracle; which is, to give to 
Nature all that Nature could r per- 
form. 


Wr are * 3 in hk ex- 
2 plaining the mode of God's interpoſition, by - 


one of the moſt awful exertions of Divine 


my wer, Os in holy Writ, But pre- 
4 vious 


2 Of Ye bow to be Book In 
vious to, the ſtory, the Reader ſhould be re- 
minded of what hath been obſerved of the 
order of the appearances both in the natu- 
ral eruption at Nicomedia, and in that, we 
call, miraculous, at Jeruſalem; here, in 
each caſe, the deſolation began with wink, 
and tempeſt ; was continued by an earth- 
quake ; and concluded in a firey eruption, 
The ſtory is this, The Prophet Elijah, op- 
preſſed with the corruptions of the Houſe 
of Mrael, is commanded to wait God's Pre- 
ſence, and attend his Word. And he ſaid, 
« Go forth, and ſtand upon the Mount 

| * + before the Lord. And behold the Lord 
' paſſed by, and a great and ſtrong WIND 

"ee A the Mountains, and brake in pieces 

the Rocks before the Lord; but the Lord 
'« was not in the wind: and after the wind 
. an EARTHQUAKE ; but the Lord was 
e not in the earthquake : Arid after the 

-4 206 earthquake a FIRE ; but the Lord was 

not in the fire: And after the fire a 

* SMALL $TILL Vorce*.” His coming 
to ſhake terribly the earth is here we ſee, do- 

- ſcribed, in all the pomp of incenſed Ma- 

jeſty. Vet it is remarkable, that the Pre- 

n of his Bande dane nt other * 


* 
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the ſame order of phyſical progreſſion, in. 
which Nature ranged the ſeveral Phæno- 
mena at Nicomedia and Jeruſalem; the Tem- 

peſts, the Earthquake, and the Fire: an 
Order, the facred Hiſtorian plainly points 
out to us, where he ſays, that God was not 
in any of theſe ; intimating, that they were 
pure phyſical appearances, the parade of 
Nature, thus far ſuffered to do its office 
without ſtop or im ; but that H 
was in the ſmall ſtill voice, which cloſed this 
dreadful Proceſſion; intimating, that theſe . 
natural appearances were miniſterial to the 
interpofition of the Author and Lord of N; _ 


ture. 


Leger us Ar all this to our Argument þ 
and conſider, how a ſober Believer, con- 
vinced by the force of evidence, would in- 
terpret the Miracle in queſtion. He would, 
without doubt, conclude, that the mineral 
and metallic ſubſtances, (which, by their ac- 
_ cidental fermentation, are wont to take fire 

and burſt out in flames) were the native 

Contents of the place from which they iſ- 

ſued ; but that, in all likelihood, they 

would there have ſlept, and till continued 

in = you Innoxious ſtate -in which they 
| * Sa = 
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7 775 ſo long remained, had not the breath 
. the Lord awoke and kindled them, © 


Bor when the Divine Power had thus 
rf unde interpoſed to flir up the rage of 
theſe firey Elements, and yet to refrain 
their r to the objects of his Vengeance, 
he then again ſuffered them to do their or- 
dinary office: becauſe Nature thus directed 


would, by the exertion of its own Laws, an- 


5 chat its effects, whether deflruftive or only 


fiwer: all the ends of the moral defignation. 
ar conſequence. of which wonld be, 


terrific, would be the ſame with thoſe at- 
tending mere natural eruptions, 


so far, indeed, one cannot but ſafpeR, 
That the peciſic qualities in the fermented 
elements, bich occaſioned the rightful 

appearances, though they were natural to en- 
flamed matter under certain circumſtances, 

were yet, by the peculiar pleaſure of Pro- 
vidence, given on this oceaſion; and not 
left merely to the conjunction of mechanic 
cauſes, or the fortuitous concourſe of mat- 
ter and motion, to produce. And my rea- 
ſon is, becauſe theſe frigbiſul appearances, 

| nel the W in the auen, and on 
+ _ the 
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the Garments, were admirably fitted, as 


© MORAL EMBLEMS, to proclaim the triumph 


of Chriſt over Julian. For the Apoſtate 
having, in a public and contemptuous man- 
ner, taken the Monogramme and Croſs out 
of the military Enſigns o, which Conſtantine 
had put there, in memory of the aerial vi- 
ſion that preſaged his victories; the ſame 
kind of triumphant Croſs was again erefted 
in the Heavens, to confound the vanity of 
that impotent bravade : And having forbid- 
den the followers of Jeſus, by public edict, 
to uſe the very name of Chriſtians; a ftig- 
matic Croſs was now imprinted upon the 
Garments of thoſe who were ſeconding his 
impieties, or were witneſſes to the defeat of 
his attempt. | 


Axp, in theſe ſhining marks of ven- 
geance, there was nothing low, fantaſtical, 

or ſuperſtitious. The impreſs was great and 
-folems, and correſponded to the gory of 
the occaſion. 


ANOTHER Uſe of theſe — * 
ances (now firſt beginning to manifeſt itſelf, 
as in many other circumſtances of religious 
Diſpenſation, produced in one age for the 
| o Greg, Naz, Or, iii. Sozom. I. v. c. 17. 

T 2 ſervice 
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ſervice of another, moſt remote) will far- 
ther confirm our opinion of their final cauſe. 
The 26, 1 mean, is their ſupporting the 
Teſtimony of the Fathers, The Croſſes on 
þ- oy un to the Men of that time, not 
apprized of their being meteorie marks, 
muſt appear a very incredulous circum- 
ſtance ; On which, too, (whatever the na- 
ture of the Croſſes was) the Evidence of the 
divine Interpoſition was ſeen not to depend. 
Vet the Fathers, with the utmoſt confidence, 
and moſt perfe& agreement, relate this cir- 
cumſtance at large; dwell more upon it, 
and, glory more in it, than on all the reſt. 
Hence I infer, that nothing but the noto- 
riety of the Fact induced them to load the 
miracle with a circumſtance, which, they 
could not but ſee,” was ſo far from adding 
credit to the evidence, that it would ren- 
der the whole tranſaction ſuſp! ſpicious. 


Tavs much concerning theſe 100 ſorts 
of Miracles, and the different manner of 
treating them. But it is to be obſerved, 
There is a yet a third, compounded of the 
.  -other uo, where the Laws of Nature are in 
part arreſted and ſuſpended ; and, in part on- 
ly, differently directed. Of this kind was 
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the puniſhment of the old World by a Be- 
Ange of waters. Now, if, to ſuch as theſe, 
we ſhould apply the way of in 
proper to the ſecond ſort, wherg only g new, 
direction is. given to the Laws of Nature; 
the abſurdities, ariſing from this abuſive ape. | 
plication, would go near to diſgrace the me. 
chod itſelf: as That Divine hath helped to | 
ſhew us, who ingeniouſly contrived to bring. 
on the Deluge of waters by the aid of an 
— — but was never aſter, by 
a. — .addreſs, able to draw it off 
And ſuch diſgraces are hardly to 
be n for, in the ſecond and ſimpler 
Kind, the phyſical i interpretation hath Expe-. 
rience to ſupport it: whereas in the third 
and more complicated, the Artift muſk be 


content with an Hypathefis. pry 
Tuts was proper to be aid veſevs * | 
Aline to try the force of the Objection. 


„ 1 beg ins with obſerving, 2 Tha be | 
regions in Ng about the Leſſer Afa were, 
in all ages, ſubject to Earthquakes, . cauſed „  _ 
by ſubterraneous fires ; and that Judeg in | 3 
particular had its entrails full of thels do 4 
SP bh ; 85, appears even. from 

T13: the 
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the preſent face of the e about Sodom 
and Gomerrab.” | | 1 ai a. 5 \. 


Ix this account be true, as I believe iti is, 
then Judæa was a proper Theatre (as o- 
cafion required) for this ſpecific diſplay of 
the divine vengeance. And we fee why fire 
was the ſcourge employed: As water 
doubtleſs would have been, were the re gion 
of Judæa naturally ſubject to Inundations. 
For Miracles not being an oſtentatious but 
a neceflary Inſtrument of God's moral Go- 
vernment, we cannot conceive it probable 
tat he would create the Elements for this 
| purpoſe ; but % thoſe which lay ready 
ſtored up againſt the day of werben. ” 
. this means, his wiſdom would appear 
| conſpicuous as his power, when it ſhould 90 
| ſeen, that the Proviſions lay d in, at the for- 
mation of the World, for the uſe and ſolace 
of his Creatures while they continued in obe- 
dience, could, at his word, be turned into 
when they became faithleſs and re- 
bellious. The force of this'reaſoning is ſo 
obvious, that, had Providence been pleaſed 
to uſe the contrary method, Unbelievers, I 
am perſuaded, would have made that ve 


| ed an A to the credibility of the 
Fact. 


— 
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Fact. However, though it ſeemeth 3 6 
agreeable to what we conceive of divine 
Wiſdom, that it ſhould often uſe the inſtru- 

mentality of Nature in its miraculous inter- 


paoſitions, yet, let it be obſerved, the ſame 


Wiſdom always provides, that the Author” | 
of Nature be not loſt or obſcured under the 
glare and noiſe of his Infiruments, 


II is ſaid, The Region of Judæa was, 
from the quality of its Contents, much ſub- 
je to Earthquakes and firey Eruptions. If 
ſo, Ho happened it, that, from the moſt 
early times to the period in queſtion, theres 
never was any unuſual diſorder in its entrails 

(if you except an Earthquake which Jeſephus 
mentions as happening in the time of Herad) 
but at the overthrow of Sodom and Gomor- 
rab; at the deſtruction of Korab and his com- 
pany; in the days of Lu, /; at the Cruri-" 

Arion; and on this attempt of Julian? How: 
bappened it, that this deſtructive Element lay 

quiet in the midſt of ſo much fuel, and for ſo- 
many Ages; and only then, and at thoſe cri- 
tical junctures, ſuewyed itſelf, when God had a 
conteſt with his Enemies? Can any reaſon- 
able account be given of ſuch a Diſpoſition 


but this, That, whenever God decrees 0 
1 n 2 . # P82. 


This 85 a at 
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puniſh, it is his purpoſe, the divine Agen- 
cy ſhould be fully manifeſted ? To pretend, 
they were all natural events, and the ſe- 


veral coincidences merely caſual, is ſuppo- 


ſing ſomething vaſtly more incredible than 
what Unbelievers would perſuade us is . 


plied in the notion of a AMirucl. 


2. Bux it is ſaid, '* This eruption l 
the foundations of the Temple had all the 
marks of a natural event, being attended 
with the ſame circumſtances which, An. 
Marcellinus chem necompanird the ds: 
quake at Nicomedia.” : + | 
I is very certain, fi rhiptin bock tho 
foundations of the Temple had all theſe 


nurn; and if our explanation of the Mira- 


cle, as it ſeems the moſt rational, be in- 


deed the tue, it could not but have them. 
Wben God had kindled the frey matter in 


this ſtotchouſe of his wrath, all the effects 


that ſucceeded, muſt needs be the ſame 


with thoſe which attend the exploſion of 
any other ſubterraneous fire. What would 


_ follow, had they not been the ſame, but re- 
jection of the whole ſtory? which in Times 


ſo ſqueamiſh as ours, and fo difficult of cre- 
dit, would have paſſed for a Fairy- tale. 


large, 
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large, the exact conformity, throughout the 
proceſs of the event, between the viſitation 
at Jeruſalem and the diſaſter at Nicomedia. 
Not but I foreſaw the Conſequence. It 
is the leaſt of an Unbeliever's care to re- 
concile his objections to one another. I 
knew his firſt cavil to the credit of the Fact 
would be the wonderful attending the erup- 
tion. I therefore, provided againſt it, by 
ſhewing this fact to be ſimilar. in its man 
circumſtances to the belt atteſted relations 
of natural events. But I knew too, that, in 
caſe of a defeat here, - he would not be 
aſhamed to point his cavil the other way, 
and turn this very reſemblance to an argu- 
ment againſt. a ſupernatural interpoſition.— 
What pity is it that Ammianus,who beſt knew 
the full extent of this reſemblance, was not 
more quick: ſighted? He too was an ene- 
my of the Chriſtian name (indeed, to do 
him juſtice, more fair and and candid than 
any 1 know of the fame denomination 
— ourſelves) but ſo little ſenſible of its 
force, and ſo much confounded with the 
event, That, inſtead of telling the affair at 
large, which fell in ſo exactly with his de- 
tailed account of the Ataſter at Nicomedia, 
he hurries it over with the rapidity of one 

of 
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of the frightened Workmen, who had juſt | 
eſcaped the common defolation. et | 


Ar rx all, a general reſemblance i in the | 
fe; is allowed. What we infiſt on is; 
the difference in their cauſe or original. And 
this difference is ſupported even by the very 
nature of things from W a un | 
reſemblance aroſe. 


N. comedia, a City ef e 

placed on an eminence, at the bottom 7 a 
Gulph of that name, in the Propontis. Now 
Mountains thus fituated, into whoſe cavern- 
ous entrails the Sea may find its way, muſt, 
if other natural cauſes favour, be, ſome- 
times, fubject to firey eruptions ; of which 
we need no other example than the Moun- 
tain Veſwoius, But the Temple-hill at Je- 
ruſalem was neither large ner — 
nor was it in the neighbourhood of the Sea; 
eircumſtances, which, all the world over, 
are wont to produce this effect. Neither 
were any new openings made, at this time, 


into the — of the wöuntain; which, 
by letting in air or water, might be fup- 
poſed to ferment and inflame their combuſ- 
tible contents. The Hiſtorians who re- 
late this attempt inform us, that even ſome 
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parts of the old foundations were left-ſtand- 
ing to erect the new edifice upon; and in 
others, where the old works were little bet. 
tet than a heap of rubbiſh, or at leaſt judg- 
ed too infirm, that incumbrance only was 
removed. This appears from the relations 
of Socrates and Sozintene compared with one 
another. Secrates aſſures us l, that the earth - 
quake threw out ſtones from. the old fojiin- 
dations: which he mentions to'ſhew the i- 
feral accompliſhment of the prophecy, of 
Feſus, that there ſhould not be-left one flone- 


upon anether. Sozomene indeed affirms?; that 


the foundations were cleared; but then he 
goes, on and ſays, the earthquake threw out 
ſtones. Now, as no new foundations were 
ever laid, he muſt mean with Socrates, the 
ſtones of the old. And thus the ſeeming dif- 
ference in their accounts will be reconciled. 
Let me add, that more than once before, 
and at diſtant times, they had dug deep in- 
to this Hill, to lay the foundations of Solo- 
nun 's and Hero#'s Temples: and then every 
thing continued quiet. Vet, now, when 
no new openings were made, the effort to 
build a /þird was followed my a rey erup- 
3 


L. ll. c. 20. 5 1. v. c. 22. a 50 
3 | AGAIN, 


- Acain, In natural ferments of this kind, 


the commotion is generally very — 


Thus 7 uit Earthquake mentioned by 25 


fepbus, ſhook: the whole land of Judæa; and 

the diſaſter at Nicomedia; as Murcellinus in- 
forms us, was occaſioned by a tremor which 
went over Macedonia, Afia, and Pontus; 
and did infinite miſchief throughout its 
courſe?” The ſame Hiſtorian tells us of 


another which ſhook the whole Globe of 


theſe words, « Ea tempeſtate terræ motu to- 


2 tius orbis qui poſt Juliani mortem accidit 


maria exrefſu ſunt terminos ſuos, Cc.“ 
On the contrary, the Eruption at Jeruſa- 
m was confined to the very ſpot on which 
che Temple had ſtood; and continued only 
to deny acceſs to ſuch” who, not 
warning by thoſe whom it had 9 
rnd ee anc WR A 


2 Iifdem diebus terremotus horrendi per Macedoni- 
am, Aſiamque, & Pontum adſiduis pulſibus oppida mul- 


4 concuſſerunt & montes. Inter monumenta tamen 


multiſormium ærumnarum eminuere Nicomediz *. 


des, &c. Marcel. I. xvii. c. 7. 


L. xxvi. c. 10. + Vie. Hilar. | 
E fecere locum exuſti aliquotics operantibus me- 


n . : 
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circumſtance very different from common 
Earthquakes and firey Eruptions ; and of 
which we have no examples, ſave in che Erup- 
tion that deſtroyed Korah and his company; 
and in the Earthquake at the Crucifixion of 

our Lord; and perhaps in that in the days | 
of Ukziab ; all of them ſupernatural events. 


Tump v, in natural eruptions the fire 
continues burning till the fuel which ſup- 
plies it be conſumed. But the Witneſſes to 
this aſſign a very different period to its fury, 
It continued juſt as long as the Builders per- 
ſiſted in their attempt, and no longer. At 
every new effort to proceed, the riſing fire 
drove them back; but at the inſtant they 
gave out, it totally ſubſided. This ſo ter- 
rified Julian, that Chryſoftome tells us v, he 
relinquiſhed the enterprize for fear the fire 
ſhould turn upon his own head. And this 
made Marcellinus fay,--- elemento DESHI 


« NATIUS repellente” --- an expreſſion f 


great elegance to imply the direction _ 
Cw Agent. 
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=. 3. In the laſt place we are told, © That 
1 even ſo critical a juncture is not to be ac- 
counted of: for that religious ſquabbles and 
naturul prodigies are equally common; and 

Church-Artiſts never wanting to fit then to 
one another, Hence, they ſay, are derived 
thoſe two notable Judgments of Jupiter 
_ *' Ammon and Apollo, upon the Armies of 
| [- Jv Cambyſet and Brennus. ag 


Tux obſervation is plauſible. 1 pleaſes | 
the Imagination: and wants EF Vas but 
T ruth to reconcile it to the Judgment. 


In Miracles performed by the miniftry 
of God's Meſſengers, - where the Laws of 
Nature are: ſuſpended or reverſed, it is ſuffi- 
cient if he who.works them, ſhall, at any 
time, declare their Purpoſe and Intention. 
But, in a Miracle performed by the imme-. 
diate power of God, without the interven- 

. tion of his ſervants, in which only a new 
ws direction is given to the Laws of Nature, 
| one of theſe two conditions is required to 
= give it credit: Either that an inſpired Ser- 
ant of God predicted it, and declared its 
3 purpoſe beforehand, as Samuel did the 


OW. of thunder and ** the declaration 
W 3 
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of God's diſpleaſure, for the people's de- 


mand of a King: Or that it be ſeen to in- 
terpoſe ſo ſeaſonably and critically as to co- 
ver and ſecure God's moral Government 
from inevitable diſhonour, as in the caſe 
before us. Without one or other of theſe 
conditions, Superſtition would break looſe 
at once, and ſoon over-run the World: for 
Bigotry (always in cloſe conjunction with 
our natural malignity) would convert every 
unuſual appearance of natural evil into a Pro- 
digy, and a Puniſhment: But why do I ſay 
it would? It hath in fact done ſo: and 
every Age and Religion hath abounded with 
_ theſe ſpurious Judgments, by which human 
Charity and God's moral Government hath 
been inceſſantly violated and diſhonoured. 
And yet an ordinary attention to the obvi- 
ous and rational .conditions here pointed 
out, would have prevented this miſchief : 
for I know but of one inſtance in all Anti- 
quity which could embarraſs the decifion : 
and that is, not the expedition of Cam- 
byſes ; for it would have been a greater won- 
der that an Army ſhould get fafe through 
the ſands of thoſe Deſerts, that that it pe- 
riſhed in them. The caſe I mean is the 
de ſtruction of Brennus's Army before Del- 


Pbi. 
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Here, neither of the conditions ſeem- 
| od "ants, The Prieſts of Apalh, we are 
1 | told, predicted the approaching deſolation: 
—_ and n cauſe (which was the puniſhment 
| of impiety and irreligion) appeared not al- 

together unworthy the Divine interpoſition. 

Theſe, together with the faith due to the 

* beſt human teſtimony, which ſtrangely con- 
\ © eurred to ſupport the Fact, were, I pre- 
| ſume, the reaſons that inclined the excel- 


Wl lent Dean Prideaux to eſteem the accident 
1 | miraculous ; not ſo weakly as hath been re- 
5 preſented by ſome ;z nor yet with that ma- 

| turity of judgment, which one would ex- 

| pect from ſo great a maſter of ancient Hiſ- 

| | His words are theſe--- © Brennus 

| « marched on with the groſs of his army 

WI * towards Delpbos to plunder the temple--- 

__ But he there met a wonderful defeat. 
' For on his approaching the place, there 


.* <« happened a terrible ſtorm of thunder, 
N  _ . © lightening, and hail, which deſtroyed 
_'. great numbers of his men, and, at the 
—_—_.. lame time, there was as terrible an carth- 
_ 5 5: quake, which rending the mountains in 


= © pieces, threw down whole rocks upon 
| © them, which overwhelmed them by 
= hundreds at a time. --- Thus was God 
; 9 Pleaſed, 


Wan W aun of ul, 239 ; 
<< pleaſed, 5 10 very extraordinary manner, 


eto execute his vengeance upon thoſe fa | 


© crilegious wretches for the ſake of religion 
ein general, how falſe and idolatrous ſo- 
<.ever that religion was, for which that 
„Temple at Delpbos was erected 7.” The 
learned Hiſtorian, we ſee, takes it for grant 


ed, and he is not miſtaken, that Brennus - 


and his Gzids acknowledged the Divinity of 
Apoll. Julius Ceſar informs ud, that the 
Gauls had very near the ſame ſentiments Fo 
the greater "Deities (as they were called) 
with the Greeks-and L *" and the reſt 
of the politer pagan nations. And, diſtin 
from his authority, we know, that their 
principle of intercommunity made their na- 
tional Gods free of all countries. Brennus, 


therefore, was a Sacrilege in form. But 
notwithſtanding this, there are many ſtrong | 


objections to the Dean's notion 'Toncerioy 
thi 1 of the diſaſter. 


ar is is ſacred Place, the DE of | 
immenſe riches, had, at other times, been 


attempted with impunity ; nay with ſuc- 


| m. Vet IB N 40e 21. Fol. Ed. 


* —Poſt hunc [Mercurium] Apollinem, Marten & 
Jovem & Minervam. De his eandem fere, quam re- 
liquæ gentes, habent — De Bel. Gal. L. vi. 

U 


ceſs; 


1 
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| ' fuccebs ; for ithad been ſo,often plundeted, 
that, when Strabo wrote, the Temple was 


ecome exceeding poor + And if, among 
theſe ſeveral inſults, there were any more 


- the diyine -interpoſition, forithe ſake 
of Religion i in general, than the reſt, it Was 
when the Pbocenſes, the natural and civib 
Protectors of the Temple, plundered it of 
all its wealth, to raiſe an army of merce- 
naty ſoldiers. And yet, at that time, the 
offended Deity gave no marks of his diſ- 
pleaſure... Now. to ſuppoſe,” when- ſeveral 
attempts of this kind had ſucceeded, That 
ze failure, of one, though attended with 
ſome uncommon circumſtances, was a di- 
vine interpoſition, is going very far in fa- 
vour of an Hypotheſis. If it ſhould be ſaid; 
that the God. of race ſuffered his o 
Temple to be ſeveral times prophaned 
(which Julian himſelf takes care to re- 
member ) and yet at laſt vindicated the glo- 
ry of his name; I reply, there was this 
eſſential difference in the caſe, That when- 
| ever the "TRIES of u. Jews was violated, 


et # 


Coat of ue e eee . 

ib. ix. | N 

n 1 a 1 5 
| the 


1 
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the evil was foretold as due to their i 


and the people made acquainted with the 


impending puniſhment: and that now, 
when its ſanctity was inſulted by 2 Gentile 3 
attempt to reſtore its honours, it was in de- 
fiance of a Prophecy ona * 4 ö 
to a final deſalation. s 


'"Txrxs is yet a ſtronger e to * 
learned Dean's folution ; Which is, that bad 
the defeat been miraculous, the interpoſi- X 
tion would haye loft its end. For it could _ 
never have been deemed as effectuated to 
vindicate Religion in general; but as 2 | 

for the ſake of thr falls Gods only; the 
ry informing us, that the. Prigfs. of p 
_ Temple: denounced the coming Vengeance; 
and afcribed it to the Wrath and Power of 


Apollo +and his two Siſters, . $0, that this 5 | 


0 In hoc W tea 

"3 templorum Antiſtites, ſimul & ipfes yates, ſparſis erini- 
| bus, cum inſignibus atque infulis, pavidi vecordeſqus = 
in primam pugnantium aciem procurrunt: Adveniſſe 
Ds um clamant ; eunqus ſe vidiffe defillentem in Tem- 
plum — Juvenem ſupra humanum modum inſignis 


pulchritudinis, comiteſque ei duas armatas virgines ex 
propinquis duabus Diane Minervagus ædibus occurriſ- 
ſe ; nec oculis tantum he ſe perſpexifſe ; audiſſe etiam 
ſtridorem Arcus 20 ſtrepitum Atmorum.— Fat. lib, 
xxiy, c. 8. 


U 2 inter- 
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intervention would have been the means of 


fixing Idolatry, and rivett down, my 
Ry upon the Gentile Wolle | 


oth! 
ET.” 


„Bur bas is Aill more, The eirtdth 
ances of the times did not at all favour | 
a miracle for the purpoſe aſſigned, namely 
for. the ſake of religion .in' general, againſt 

* The Popular folly, in the Pagan 
world, ran all + other way. It was not 
irreligion, but ſuperſtition, that then infected 
Mankind. They had no need of a real 
Miracle to remind them of the ſuperinten- 
deney of Providence; they were but too 
apt to aſcribe every unuſual appearance of 
nature to moral agency. So that had Hea- 
ven now thought fit to interfere ; we can- 
not but conclude, it had been * 4 in 4iſ- 


ceedit of idblatry in particular, than in he- 


Balf of religion in general, —There is hard- 
any need to obſerve, that the reaſons, 
which make againſt God's own interventi- 
on, hold equally againſt his permitting evil 


Spirits to and ne with the deluſions of 
their Prieſts. 


= Having, therefore, excluded all * 


= rior agency from this affair; it will be in- 


| * on us to 1 by what human 


contri- 
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contrivance it might have been effected. 
For; it muſt be owned, its arrival at ſo cri 
tical a juncture will not eaſily ſuffer us to 
N it a mere natural event. 


Tur inclination of a Pagan Prieſt to 44. 
Giſt his God in extremity will hardly be 
called in queſtion. We ſee, by the round 
ſtory of thoſe + at Delphi, that they were not 
embarraſſed by vulgar ſcruples. They told: 
their Townſmen, they ſaw the God, at his 
firſtalighting, in the perſon of a young — 
of exquiſite beauty, and his two Virgin aſſo- 
ciates, Diana and Minerva, with each her 
proper arms of Bow and Spear: But they 
did not expect the People ſhould truſt to 
their eye - gbr only; they aſſured them, they 
| W beſides, the clangor of their Arms. 


So much for a good diſpoſition : which 
was not ill ſeconded by their public ma- 
nagement and addreſs. On the firſt ru- 
mour of Brennus's march againſt them, 
they iſſued out Orders as from the Oracle; 
to all the region round, © forbidding * the 
country People to ſecrete or bear away their 
wine and proviſions. The effects of this 
order ſucceeded to their expectation The 
half-ſtarved Barbarians finding, on their ar- 


U p: rival 
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rival in Phocrs, ſo great a plenty of all 
things, made ſhort marches, diſperſed them 
ſelves over the country, and revelled in the 
abundance that was provided for. them. This 
reſpite gave time to the Friends and Allies 
of the God to come to his affiſtance: ſo 
that by ſuch time as Brennus was fat doyn 
at the foot of the Rocks, there was a 


numerous Garriſon within to EN his | 


aſdent T : TE 

156 * 11 te 
Tl 53 A Hina va 
ſupported the meaſures they had taken for 
a vigorous defence. The 'Fown and Tem- 
ple of, Delphi was ſeated on a bare and ca- 
vernous rock 3 defended, on all ſides, with 


ptecipices. inſtead of walls. The large Re- 


ceſs within aſſumed the form of a Theatre: 


ſo that the ſhouts of Soldiers, and the ſounds 


of military Inſtruments, re- echoing from 
rock to rock, and from Hern to. cavern, 
re 
2 Gilorum valgus,” ex Jongd) . ubi primim 
vino eeteriſque commeatibus teferta rura invenit, non 
minus abundantid quàm victoria ketum, per agros ſe 
{parſerat ; deſertiſque {igais, ad occupanda omnia pro 
victoribus vagabantur. Quæ res ditationem Delphis de- 
dit, Prima namque opinions adyentiis Gallorum pro- 


ene feruntur- welle, Ving villis | 


1 10 „8 , 
1 _ 17 8 In- 
LE $4 5 , F 
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increaſed the clamour to an immenſe degree. 

Which, as the Hiſtorian - obſerves, cout! 
not n 2 — 
ah e ide x: coot 


"Tux lying. "theſe: Poste Mam: 
not. indeed ſufficient of itſelf to repulſe and 
diſſipate a Hoſt of fierc and hungry In- 
vaders ; but — — of the 


place to keep them at bay, till a more ſo- 
lid entertainment was provided for them. I 


mean the Explofion, and fall of that portion 
R at the oat; of which the 


greater part of the Army lay encamped. 


2 Trenne 

jectã auxilia finitimorum convenere, 1 uſtin. lib. xxiv. 
C. 7 
Templum & Civitatem | non muri, ſed precigi- 
tia ;- non manu facta, ſed naturalia præſidia defendunt; 
prorſus ut incertum fit, utrum munimentum loci, an 
Majeſtas Dei plus hic admirationis habeat. Media ſaxi 
rupes in formam Theatri receſſit. Quamobrem & ho- 
minum clamor, et ſi quando accedit tubarum ſonus, 


perſonantibus & reſpondentibus inter ſe rupibus, multi- 
plex audiri, ampliorque quàm editur, reſonare ſolet. 
bs p ning tj Rx & ad- 
g. U,. 


. - Fb 


- 
Li 
Py 
Ts 
AJ 
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ſerved, 1 
Bock; whioh would here:and there afford 


 ſteam'whictriſſted at it, wWas rendered very 


| id aft be. Ard. Fauſan. Phoc. c. herz 
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Fog, che, Town and Temple, as we ob- 
were ſeated on 4 bare and hollow 


vent- holes for ſuch fumes a8 generated 


within, to tranſpire. One of theſe, from 


an intoxicating quality, diſcevered im che 


famous, by being fitted to the Recipient of | 
the Prieſteſs of Apolb.. Now if we 

ſuppoſe this, or any other of the vapours, 
emitted from the fiſſures, in ſo large and 
cavernous a rbek, to be endowed with that 


unctuous or otherwiſe inflammatory quali 


ty which modern experience ſhews us to be 


common in mines and ſubterraneous places, 


we can really conceive how the Priefts x of 


e, 4/4, lin ese, Anse, 
20 pare, &, Hel T4 iel C © Arnd, 2 


Pao) ꝙ cha. x hal, d e A Babys, x 


| ud bevgomer graÞigecN 8 is ans Y 8 


Evo1a5mdy.- Strabo Geogr. I. ix. — In bog rupis an- 
fractu, media ferme montis altitudine, planities exigua 
eſt, atque in ea profundum terre foramen, quod in Ora- 
cyla-patet_: ex quo, frigidus ſpiritus, vi quadam velut 
vento in ſublime expulſus, mentes Vatum in vecordiam 
vertit, impletaſque Deo, reſponſa conſulentibus dare 
3 Juſt. lib. XXIV. 5 ry 


the 
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the Temple might, without a Miracle, be 
able to work the wonders which Hiſtory 
ſpeaks of as effected in this tranſaction. 
For the throwing down a lighted torch dr 
two into a chaſm, from whence ſuch a va- 
pour iſſued, would ſet the whole into a 
flame; which, by rarifying and dilating 
the incloſed air, would, like fired Gunpow- 
der, blow up all before it. Theſe effects 
are ſo known and dreaded in Coal- mines, 
ſubject to inflammatory vapours, that, in 
ſome of them, tab non. of this King- 
dom, inſtead of lamps or candles, which 
would be fatal, the workmen are obliged 
to have recourſe to a very extraordinary con- 
trivance to give pray light, which is the 
application of a flint to a ſteel Cylinder in 
motion. And we cannot ſuppoſe the 
Prieſts, the Guardians of the Rack, could 
be long ignorant of ſuch a quality; which, 
either chance or deſigned experiments might 
bring 'to their acquaintance: Or that they 
would divulge it when they had diſcovered 
it. I am even inclined to think, they had 
the art of managing this quality at pleaſure ; 
ſo as to produce a greater or leſs effect, as 
"their occaſions required. It is certain, 
ee tia - 
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= FPS, Stra relates v, that one Onomerchus with 
be bis Compinibos, as they were attempting 
by _ woolly — — to rob 
their work-by- the — ſhaking of the 
Rock: and he adds, that the ſame Pheno- 
menon had defeated many other attempts 
* ofthe like nature. Now whether the ta- 
. ee e eee 
| work, inflamed the | Vapour, or whether 
4  _ the'Pricſts of Hpolb heard them at it, and 
Xt ſet fire to a countermine, it is certain, 'a 
| quality of this kind n ſtand 
bao np ſtead. Sonn 


svcn, then, 1 profil,” was the expe- 

| Say they employed to diflodge this Neſt 

f Hornets, which had, ſettle at the "= 
: of their facred Rock. 


in 


8 II is farther 8 this * pot 
4 was followed (as it was likely it ſhould) 
by an event of as much terror and affright, 
a e of thunder, — bath. ; 


2 


A + 
, Q - 


| ; C rieb Ouipagty Sa getra- & erat 
rol 7 Moo pry akwv, 8 J vas air 
2 mavrac] & dvactaQns z 3 J wi Fon, 


Sc, mai rns — Strab. Geogr. lib. ix. 
which, 
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which theſe violent concuffions of the air 
phyſically generate.” For Juſtin affures us , 
the Tempeſt did not happen til after the. 
fall of the Rock j though the Dean, we ſee, 


* 


_— on en berker. — 
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Bur what alte all, if theſe: Barbarians 
were ſomething. leſs unfortunate. than the 
Prieſts of Apollo ena have us think them; 
and bad got a conſiderable booty: before 
they fell. into this diſgrace ? Strabo tells an 
odd ſtory of the Roman General Czpic's 
finding, a vaſt treaſure at Jolgſe, ſuppoſed 
to be part of the riches which its Inkabi- 
tants, the Tecteſages, had brought home 
from this very expedition againſt the Del> 
#bic God. It wouldalmoſt make one ſuſpect, 
that the Prieſts, before they came to ex- 
tremities with the ſacred Rock, had entered 
into treaty with theſe ENS, and paid | 


n Inſecuta deinde tempeſtas ſt, que . fri- 
gore ſaucios ex yulveribus abumpft. J. xxiv. c. g. 

i 49} ory Texloodyas 5 Har! 1 ve fn 
aue geglelac, & 155 v Fyoavges. any & gebivr 
wag ain, Vo Kar I gi x Pegel, . 
& 0 Todt, 5 uciber xeuppairu wie d 
Pac. vg 5, cd arbednue, & c rd lie ol 
* ariteb fag *; „ J Heer. L. iv. 
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them a large tribute to decamp and quit 
. the Scl which poſſihly they might 

regeive with the ſame good faith that their, 
Countrymen, in a like expedition; weighed: 
out the Roman gold, before the Capitol; 
and ſo neceſſitate the Delphians to ſend 
down the Rock upon them to clear ac- 
counts; juſt as, in the other inſtance, C. 

millus revenged their extörtion in Tu. 
What ſeems to ſtrengthen our conjecture 
is, that the Te#oſages, in order to ap 
the offended- Deity, had conſecrated this 
treaſure to holy uſes, with an addition of 
| their own. Nor does it take from the cre- 
dit of the ſtory, that all which the pene- 
trating Strabo bath to oppoſe, is the ill ſfuc- 
ceſs of Brennus and his followers, as we 
find it related in the common hiſtories of 
the expedition. If this were the caſe, the 
pretended. Miracle ſhrinks. into a very ſlen- 
Ger kind of Prodigy. 


Howxvxk, the account given above 
ſeems, on the whole, to be the true ſolu- 
tion of this extraordinary event. It is eaſy 
and natural; and the cauſe fully equal to 
the effect. But my chief reaſon for being 
10 * way, to add ſtill further ſupport | 
to 
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to gur general concluſioi; as the 408 


would ſhew, chat all the main circumſtan- 
ces in the deſtruckion at Delphi, and in that 
at" Feruſalem, were eſſentially different. | 


Tux Rock S Delpbi ſtood, was 
exattly fitted for ſuch a contrivance: The 
Mountain at Jeruſalem, by its compactneſ 
and continuity, altogether improper. The 
I, object of Apollos reſentment was a rab 
le of half-ſtarved and half-intoxicated Bar- 
Clans: The. 0bje#, of the; reſentment of 
the God of Iſrael, was. a ſelect number of 
che politeſt, joined, to the craftieſt People 
* Earth, detached to ſupport: a projet, 
which the ableſt artiſts of; all kinds were 
aſſembled. to put in execution. The Priefts . 
of Apollo were maſters of the Town and 
Temple, and ſupported by a powerful Gar- 
riſon: Both the Priefts and ;Peiple of the 
God of 1/rael were diſperſed, and had left 
the place free and open to their enemies. NT 


Bor the principal difference lay in the 
grounds and reaſons of the ag” By 
which I do not mean, that one event was 
ſuppoſed to be the agency of 4 God. of the 

Greeks, and the other of the God of the 


* 


8 
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Jews: : For, who was the true, and who 
the falſe Iſe God, the Gentlemen, with whom 
We are concerned, ſeem Willing chould re- 
main undetermined. The difference lay 
In this, That the interpofition of the Del- 
phic Gerd: W to ſave the treaſures of his 


on more flagitlous terms; ſüffered to be vio- 
lated. Bat the inter poſition of the Lord f 
Hyfts was to ſave the honvur- of his name; 
. which he. hach never fince ſuffered bb 
| impeachedby malice or impiety, throup 
dut a bourſe bf fourteen hundred years. 4 
in ether worde, to defend the general fy- 
ſtem of «Revelation from being forcibly 
borne down by the i power of the Ra- 
ior Empite. - For the attempt to re- eſta- 
- With the! Jui Worfhüp was profeſſedly 
and:publichy-tp give the Tye to the Prophe- 
dach on which Chriſtianity was found 
that is, to the God Heaven himſelf: th 


nig impurtun becaſion we can conceive of 


exerting his power, as inc in it a 
unters Tx ko exert it. But more of this, 
when 1 come, hereafter, to ſpeak of | the 
mature of that Evidence which demands tus 
2 of wy 9 man to & miracu- 


8 How vxx, 


Prieſts; which he had, at öcher tithes, and = 
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{! 01821 At 


© Howzven, it may not be amiſs at pre- | 
ſent, ſo far to foreſtall that Inquiry, as, by 
vay C of ſpecimen, to ſay one word. of a par- 
ficular 18 855 untouch the ſpecific Ne- 
ture of this ſupernatural event, A circum- 
ſtance which ſcems_ greatly to.confirm-and - 

illuſtrate all that hath been ſaid. I have ht 
| ſerved, that the end or Purtoſe of it was two ⸗ 
fold: 1. To ju ert the Oeconomy of Gods 
ce * "Ink, 2. To yr the. Aar 


„ 


ed to g 1 which had fore- 
told the final deſtruction of the Temple; is 
im order to evince the ſecond, I ſhatt got 

bew, that this diſaſter was the very ſpeci- - 
fie Puniſhment, which, the Prophet Taiah 
informs the Jews, was reſerved and kept in 
ſtore, to be the ſcourge for Impiety and 
Rebellion. This ſeems to be conliderable, 
and of Moment. For where, as in the ex- 


tra dinary Diſpenſations to this peop ple, the | 
ſpecific Puniſhments, which, from time to 
time, were reſerved, by God's decree, far 
their chaſtiſement, had been marked out, 


See l. i, c. I, . » ee p. 241—242. 
dee l. i. c. 3. | | 


" 
* * | 
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5 Al fer before them; it is reaſonable to ex- 


that When a ſupernatural Puniſhment 


8 5 | . {6 inflicted, it would be by t the agency 


oF ſuch à ſpeciſie diſaſter ' as was: foretold 
"Would be the attendant on the Crime. Now 
"ris, we ay, was exattly the caſe" in the af 
fair before us. The Prophet deſcribes 1 
Puniſhmeht,; reſerwed for the obſtinacy 
impiety of the Ji People, in theſe words, 
Thou ſbalt be el of the Lord of Hof with 
THuxDeR, and with EARTHQUAKE, and 
great noiſe,” with S roh AU TM PST, 
and tht FLAME or DEVOURING Fine *. . i 


| "Hz; RE, wo. | 
Aw, are 5 wonderfully. coincident, that 
Ne might ben well excuſed in going a little 
ther, and eyen ſuppoſing | the words here 
noted, to be, a particular Propheſy of the 
r in queſtion. And our Conjecture 
would receive further Countenance from | 


this important circumſtance, that the im» 


mediate pręceedin g verſes are an undoubted 
Prophecy of the total deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
Lem by Titus. Moe to Ariel, to. Ariel the 
Gy 1 25 David dweli-I will camp againft 
: * round about, and will lay fege a 


| lab, e. min. 0. 
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t thee with a Mount, and will raiſe forts aan 


thee. Aud thou ſhalt be brought down, and 


ſhalt ſpeak out of the ground, and thy ſpeech 

Mall be low out of the duft- ---yea, it. ſhall be gt 
an infiant, Juddenly *. However this be; 
ſo much,” at leaſt, is certain, That had a 
Writer deſcribed this diſaſter after the event; 
and copied from it, he could not have 
given a more exact and faithful picture of 


it than the Prophet Wſaiah hath here done. 


Bur it is now time to turn to our 
1 ; and requeſt him to pre- 
pare his Tables of Calculation; if for no 


other purpoſe than to gratify our curioſity 


in the doctrine f Chances. When he is 
| ready, let us know, how many. millions to 


one are the odds againſt a natural eruption's 


' ſecuring the honour of the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion, at that very important juncture when 
God's Omnipotence was thus openly defi- 
ed; and not by this or that crack-brained 


Atheiſt, but by all the powers of the 


world combined againſt it. Let him add 


theſe other circumſtances, that the Moun- 


tain of the Temple, was, both from its 


frame and fituation, moſt unlikely to be the- 


Ver. 3, 4 5. confer this with Matt. xxiv. 17, 18. 
X ſcene 
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ene of a phyſical eruption: and that this 
$2 eruption was confined, contrary to its uſual 
- - nature, to that very ſpot of ground: and 
then ſee how. theſe will increafe the odds. 
But his, taſk is but begun; he muſt reckon 
another circumftance, 4 Fire 's obſtinately 
breaking out by fits, as often as they at- 
ted to proceed ; and its total extinction 
on their. giving up the enterprize: let him, 
1 fay , add this to the account, and fee how 
11 Wil then ſtand. To theſe, too, he muſt 
join the Phznomena of the Croſs in the Air, 
and on the Garments; which will open a 
new career to his ealculations. And far- 
ther, to to inflame the reckoning, he may take 
notice, that but of one other 
commotion confined to the intrails of this 
* Hill, which likewife* happened at a very 
<ritical juncture, the uciſn ion of our Lord, 


when the val of the Temple was rent in twain 
ow 


the top to the bottom, and the Earth did 
flea, 2 e pleaſes, that all theſe odds lie on 
the fide of a divine Interpoſition to hinder 
an attempt, which a ſpace of fourteen hun 
gere rere, Ni l 


1 5 ' Matt, « 6. i. $I. . 


3 rocks rent Laſtly, he may ro- 


#: 
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the project itſelf (the reſtoration” of one 

the moſt celebrated Temples in the worl 

is in its nature moſt alluring to fa 
and though the long imbecillities of Reli- 
gion and Government, in the various Re- 
volutions there undergone, have afforded 
ample opportunity to a rich and crafty Peo- 


ple e ee what ws the only means of 
wiping out their opprobrium, and tedee „ 1. 


ing them from univerſal Contetnpt. 
muſt, I ſay, take in all this befor he 
ſums up the account. And then, if he be 
ingenuous, without doubt he will confe 
that to the immenfity of theſe 
de maid exceed al the Or: of Num- 
ber. 


To ſpeak. freeb „The 33 


for it by a natur "can is a wretched eva- 
ſion. Let us conſider in how different a 
manner Unbelievers are wont to treat thoſe | 


parallel Miracles, The ' bir fing of water 


from the Roch at the commandof Moſes ; and, 


of fire from the” earth to puniſh the rebellion 
of Korab. No man was ever fo wild to 
charge theſe Facts to the account of natural 


_ cauſes. And yet, the- ſudden gofhing out 


of water from a Rock is certainly a com- 
22 moner 


ition: 


1 
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I moner thing than a burning Mountain. 


eee reſerve, in theſe in- 


ſtagces, is plain; they had other cauſes at 


hand, beſides natural events, to exclude a 
miracle; ſuch as human artifice and con- 
trivance ; the uncertainty of very early Hi- 
Rory, &c.. But, in the Eruption from the 


foundations of che Temple, the Fact was 
10 well circumſtanced, that an Objector 
found nothing elſe left to trade with but this 
laſt miſerable ift: which, when all other 


Tens fall, is ſtill at hand to keep back 
that Bugbear to Impiety, Gop's MoRAL | 
GoveRNMENT, which Government, to- 
gether with Reveaitn Rein found- 
ed on it, are (to obſerve it by the way) as 


compleatly exhibited by one miraculous in- 
JOE ny — by” one bun- 


In ſupport of all that bath been faid, 


| Fire me leaye to obſerve, That the con- 


temporary Evidence, who, from their more 
intimate knowledge of the Fact, muſt needs 
be allowed the beſt judges of its nature in 

general, give no intimation that they them- 
ſelyes e or that others SAO. it 
ef 2 £ THAT 57. 2 t 
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to be a natural event. Julian, indeed, ta 
hide his confuſion, inſinuates.* ſomething 
like it, but under cover of the deſtruction 
of the Temple at Daphne; and otherwiſe, 
in ſo oblique and obſcure a manner as ſhews* 
him to be aſhamed of ſo fooliſh a pretence. 
But then his honeſt and well- inſtructec 
Advocate, Amm. Marcellinus, is far from 
g into this ſuſpicion; the different 
manner in which he relates the two events 
at Nicomedia and Jeruſalem evidently imply 
the contrary. In his account of the former, 
out of a pure parade of Science, he di- 
greſſes, on the phyſical cauſes of Earth- 
s.. In the latter, (would the fact have 
him out) he had better reaſons than an 
affectation to ſhew his learning, to tell us 
what the Philoſophers had faid moſt plau- 
fible, in favour of a natural event; for had 
that been the fact, the true cauſe, he knew; 
was univerſally miſtaken ; and "Paganiſm 
was eſſentially concerned to have that mi- 
ſtake refified. On the contrary, Ammianus 


hath contributed to ſupport the oat opt- 


See p. 76, and $1. | 

Wich, it is not unlikely, was vane by divide 
ighterng, though Julian, in his 4 ſepegan, directty 
charges it on the Chriſtians. 


8 nion, 
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nion, by expreſſions which evidently imply 
Superior. agency... Yet was this candid H- 
ſtorian nothing ſhy in ſpeaking his mind, 
when. he conceived either fraud or ſuperſti - 
tion bad too large a ſhare in common re- 
ports. For, mentioning the conflagration 
of Apolle's teraple at Daphne, which tha 
Chriſtians hoaſted to be mitaculouſly con» 
ſumed by Lightening, he frankly declares it 
was ſuſpecded to have been ſet on fire by 
thecgſelves . But why ſhould I inſiſt on 
the oonduc of ſo fair an Adverſary as Mar- 
cellings, when Libanius, and the reſt of Ju- 
Law's Sophiſts, thoſe bigets to Paganiſm, 
and inflamers of their maſter's Fallics, dared 
not ſo much as mutter the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
this nature, tho the firſt of them, as we have 
LN n 
oeſſity of throwing into ſhade, what he 
could give no good account of, if placed 
ins foi light, Nor was their filence the 
effect of fear, or want of good-will. In 
moro dangerous and offenſive matters they 


7 Sufpicabatur id Chriſtianos egiſſe ſtimulatos awidia, 
quod idem Templum inviti videbant * ore 
Sui periſtylio. L., xxl. c. 13. 


* 
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* 
„ 
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| ſpoke freely; and with infolence enough: 


For when the Chriſtians every where gaye 
ont that the death of Julian was miraculous; 


Theſe Friends of his, publicly maintained, 
that he was baſely aſſaſſinated by a Chri- 
ſtian Soldier; and undertook to make good 
the charge, at their own peril, if the Em- 
peror would appoint Commiſſaries to ex- 
amine into the Fact“. L the Fathers,” 


* See Libanius de ed agents . 
Bibl. Græc. Val. vii. and the oblique refleQions of the 
noble Author of the Chara&eriftics upon it, Vol. iii. Miſ. 
ji. c. 3.— But, by what I can gather from Antiquity, it 
ſeems to have been a frank calumny. Eutropius, wha 
was in the action, and Marcellinus, who ſerved there in 
the body-guards, ſeem, neither of them, to have enter- 
tained the leaft ſuſpicion of this kind. Bokides, Julian 
was wounded at that very inſtant, when the darts of the 
Perſians were known to do moſt execution ; that is to 
fay, in one of their diſſembled flights 5 and when bis own” 
Guards forewarned him of the danger, in preſſing upon 
their rear — 4 Clamabant hiric inde Candidati (ſays 
« Ammianus) ut fugientium molem tamquam ruinam 
<< male compoſiti culminis declinaret : et incertum ſu- 
ce bita nutri haſta cute brachii ejus praſtrifta,. coſtis' 
« perfoſſis hæſit in ima jecoris fibra,” Lib. xxy. c, in. 
But what ſhall we fay to the Emperor s own teſtimony z 
who, in his dying harangue, returns thanks to God 
for not ſuffering' him to fall by /eers conſpirgey — 


X 4 and 


\ * 
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and Church Hiſtorians, who, are ſo large in 
eſtabliſhing the credit of God's interp poi- 


| non at at Feruſalem, a afford us not the leaſt h hint 


4 12559 ſempiternum e quod non clan- 
« deflinis infidiis,- nec longa morborum aſperitate, vel 
<< damnatorum-fine decedo : ſed in medio curſu floren- 
| * tium gloriarum hunc merui clarum e mundo digreſſum.” (1 
A. ih, And this teſtimony will be ſeen to have the 
more weight, if we conſider, that Julian having (as in 
this place he tells us) conſulted the Oracle about his fate, 
was anſwered, that he ſhould fall by the Sword—*<* interi- 
_ < turum me ferro dudum didici fidefatidica præcinente. 
IA. ib. The ambiguity of which anſwer would natural- 
Iy make him as, vigilant againſt his perſonal Enemies, as 

againſt the Enemies of the State. So that when he calls 
| his death clarum digreſſum, we may take his word for it, 
that be knew it to be by the darts of the Perſians. 
Vet Libanius, we ſee, brings a formal charge againſt - 
the Chriſtians, of a pretended Aſſaſſinate; and offered 
himſelf as the Proſecutor, to make it good. What Evi- 
_ dence he had in reſerve is hard to ſay : But, in his Ora- 
tion to-revenge the death of his Maſter, having related, 
that Sapor, willing to recompenſe the hand which had 
worked his deliverance, had publiſhed a 'reward which 

nobody came in to receive, and from thence had con- 
* eluded; that Julian muſt have fallen by one of his own 
' Soldiers; Libanius, 1 ſay, calls this the ſtrongeſt proof 
of all, 2? d uiyicor A | And it was no wonder 
he rated it ſo high: for when he compoſed his funeral O- 
ration em the death of Fulian, he was ſo unfurniſhed on 
this heag, that he takes it for granted his Maſter was 


4 2 8 
a 
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that their Adverſaries ever thought of evad- 


ing it by the pretence of a natural event. 
dein by A Perſian her feman, un Ai 1 
vr. — At that time, he ſeemed to think with 
Eutropius, Marcellinus, and every other reaſonable 
man, that the circumſtance of the reward's being un- 
claimed, was ſo far from being extraordinary, that it 
was not to be expected a particular ſtroke ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed amidſt a general flight of darts and ar- 
rows. But, you will ſay, he was better informed when 
he wrote the Oration to revenge his death. Let it be 
. fo. It is certain, however, he does no honour to his | 
Information; neither in the matter, nor in the compoſi- 

tion of that piece; it being indeed one of the meaneſt 
and moſt difingenuous diſcourſes of all antiquity : and, 
in every reſpec ſo pitiful, that, had the reaſoning and 
\ rhetoric belonged to a Father, our Anti-eccleſiaſtics 
„ a Ie FOE 
and raillery. Wen 

On the whole, this dame me ws had its 
birth from a Stratagem of Sapor to throw the Roman 
Army into diviſions and confuſion, when, on the death 
of Julian, he found it was not like to become ſo eaſy a 
prey to him, as he expected. It is probable he pub- 
liſhed the reward, ſpoken of above, without affectation 
or deſign: but no one coming to lay in his claim, he 
found a good uſe might be made of it; and fo gave out, 
That Julian muſt needs be ſlain by a Roman Soldier, 
ſince, after the moſt diligent ſearch amongſt his own 
troops, there was no one e that pretended to the * 


4 


* o Tulle ao. nean. | 


bf Net 


| CONCLUSION. 


J E ſhall conclude with a ſhort reca- 
Pitulation of the whole Argument, 


5 . ĩt hath been ſhewn, That the 
bergen was moſt important; and that the 


of his-death;| r br order bas: 
preſſion, he ordered the Perſians (who were then har- 
| wig [che Romans) whenever they came up within 
heating of the Enemy, to reproach them with the 
murder of their maſter: It was in proſecution of 
the ſame ſcheme, that when the Ambaſſadors, whom 
Jovian ſent to treat of peace, came to their Audience, 
The firſt queſtion be aſked them was, Whether Julian's 
| Geath had been yet revenged.. But why ſo much ſo- 
| licitude in a matter he bad no concern in; and fo much 
refentment of an action he had reaped ſuch advantages 
| from, if he did not expect, by this affected generoſity, 
to reap greater? Every man of ſenſe in the army, 
treated this Artifice as it deſerved: and hence, without 
doubt, the neglect ſhewn to it by Eutropius and Mar- 
cellinus. Nor is this a Stratagem unuſual in war. Our 
Henry V. employed it with ſucceſs after the Battle of 
Azincourt, to appeaſe the Duke of Burgundy, when he 
ſent the King bis gantlet by a Herald (the declaration 
of war in thoſe times) to revenge the Death of his two 
Brothers, who fell in that action fighting on the fide of 
Charles VI. For, unwilling to bring down upon 
himſelf ſo powerful an Enemy, but principally deſirous 
of inflaming the diſtracted Councils of France, he took 
ts ea. cre eats the houſes of Bur- 

credit 
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credit and'honour of Revelation ri | 
God' 8 interpoſition at this Janclure. 8 


Tnar Julian aggravated thei impiety * 
his attempt, by all the inſulting circum- 
ſtances moſt likely to en him * 
vengeance. of Heaven. 


Tur the Event is eſtabliſhed 0 at 
the power of human Teſtimony : That the 
Church hath borne witneſs to it by a full, 
conſiſtent, and contemporary Evidence. 


gundy and Orleans, to aſſure the Herald that the Duke's 
Brothers were not killed by the Engliſh Troops, but 
by thoſe of their own party, in the faction of Orleans: 
of which he ſaid, he would produce evidence, and make 
good his allegation to the full, But he performed. his word 
| juſt as Sapor,did his, of the aſſaſſinate of Julian: Where 
(to return to our ſubject). the protenoe was ſogroſs and 
ridiculous, that it is probable we had heard no more of 
it, had it not been for the delufror of ſome Chrif- 
tians, who being on the bunt after miracles, catched at 
the circumſtance of the dart's coming from an unknown 
hand, to make a miracle of the Apoſtate's death. Hence 
forward the fable received new vigaurz and ſoon after, az 
Find of eſtabliſhment, from the ſtrange indiſcretion of So- 
2omene, who wauld needs venture to defend the mara- 
Fty of this pretended affaſſinate : A raſhneſs which did 
the faithful more diſhonour than all: the contrivances 
of Julian again them. And yet, to do juſtice to every 
one, the folly, to ſpeak no warſe of it, is not to bo 
2 the Chriſtian principles, but on the Pagan; 


That 


a. > 


: 
ö 
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| THAT. the: Adverſaries of our holy Faith, 
who were in the neighbourhood of the 
ſcene, the followers of Julian, and moſt 
parts to his views, have confirmed their 
. | Nay, that the Emperor himſelf hath 


corlfefſed the hand which overcame him, 


though with that diſingenuity which cha- 


receſs the Saphiſt and the Bigut, in what 
party ſoever they are found. 


Arp laſtly, That the Pals ns, in i 
nature, ſuch as leaſt admitted of unfaithful 


e concerning er, 


Tux the OBJECTIONS to the Miracle 
i been conſidered. | 


5 Ir hath been ſhewn, es from the 
word of FAORSKGY, end the.courle of God's 
ho 3 
Shih Sencmene: would hs hah e 
correct; For the cutting off a Tyrant was one of the 
moſt illuſtrious of the Pagan virtues ; and unhappily our 
Church - Hiſtorian ſeems to have n 
glory attending that atchievement. 

But this I leave, with Fulian's other adventures, to 
n Fortin; who, I hope, will ſoon 
oblige the Public with his curious Diſſertations on 


Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity z compoſed, like his life, not in 


the ſpirit of Controverſy, nor, 8 


Party but of Trath and Candor. 


8 | 110 Diſpen- 


Bock . (ele Tn pul- 3" 
Diſpenſations, bis interpoſition” was even 
necefſary to br the PO of Rel 
Sn. 
Taar the Evidence of _ Hiſtorian, © 
Ax. MARCELLINUs, is ſo full and perfect 
in all its parts, that there is not one cir- 
cumſtance in his Character or Teſtimony; - 
| which an Unbeliever could abuſe, to. keep 
back his aſſent; nor any wanting, which 

à Believer would deſire, to prevent a cayil. 


Tur the ſeveral accounts of the FA- 
THERS of the Church and the Ecclefiaſtical 
Hiſtorians are not only confiſtent with, but 
highly corroborative of, one another: and, 
that ſuch parts of their relations as appear 


SES 


at firſt ſight moſt prodigious, are indeed, 


when maturely examined, the you wee 
as deſerve credit. 


Tur it is very unlikely, nay almoſt 
inipoſtible that the Eruption ſhould be the 
effect of human ART and contrivance. 5 


AnD laſtly, that it is no leſs abſurd to 
ſuppoſe it a NATURAL event, 


Tuus new light continually 50 pringing 
up from each circumſtance as it paſſed in 
| review ; by. ſuch time as the whole was 
cConſidered 
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conſidered, this illuſtrious Mixacrx hath 
come out in one full blaze of evidence. In- 
ſomuch, that I will venture to affirm, there 
is nothing to be oppoſed to its force, but 
what muſt at the ſame time, deſtroy the 
| Mo all humen teſtimony whatſoever. 


Warn, therefote, the Reader reflects, 
| kim little this invincible Demonſtration "a 
our holy Faith hath been hitherto infiſted 

on ; "how flightly- it hath been handled ; 

and how haſtily and Novenly hurried over, 

He will paſſibly find cauſe! to wonder 

as much, an the one hand, at this ftrange 

inattention, as on the other, at the unrea- 
ſonable credulity of the blind adorers of 

Antiquity. For though it hath ever affect- 

- ed the learned and impartial obſerver with 
he ſuperiority of its evidence, yet no one 
before, that I know of, hath attempted to 

{ct that ſuperiority in a juſt light, though 

provoked to ĩt by the inſolence of our Ene- 

miles; and, what is ſtill more provoking, 
the indiſcretion of our Fx1envs : Some of 
whom have hinted their ſuſpicions in pri- 
vate; and others given more __ intima- 
tions of its falſhood. 1 9 | 
Tas, in part, may be owing to thoſe 
bali circumſtances 1 in the evidence of. the 
Fathers, 


2 
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Fathers, which, on examination, we have G 
_ ſhewn to be its principal ſupport. ' But 

what hath hind) rental The e 7 
am perſuaded, is the ſtate and condition of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory of that time; when 
the light of Miracles was ſurrounded with 
ſuch a ſwarm of Monkiſh Fables, as was 


enough to darken the brighteſt of its rays z 


and, indeed, nothing, but the forge" of its 


divine extraction, could ever have broke 
through them: For, as if theſe unhappy 
Artificers defigned. what. they brought to 
paſs, they were not content to counterfeit 
the hand of God on other common occa- 
ſions: They would try their {kill on bit, 
where it had been ſo eminently diſplayed; 
and actually contrived to mimic its moſt eſ- 
ſential and triumphant circumſtances. Ac- 
cordingly, Church Hiſtory informs us, that 
when Julian and his brother Gallus pro- 
jected to build a Temple over the Sepulchre 
of one St. Mamas; that part which Ju- 
lian undertook fell down again as ſoon as 
built; the Saint, it e diſdaining the 
Service of the future Apoſtate. The cloudy 
Monk, who invented this fable, had, we 
ſee, two conceits in his head: he would make - 


Julian's offering as unacceptable as Cain's ; 


and reſolving —— he ſhould be an un- 
E. 
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lucky Builder through life, would not give 
him the {kill or privilege of that primitive 
| Out-law. The ſame Hiſtory again informs 
us", That once, when Julian ſacrificed, there 
was found impreſſed upon the entrails of 
the victim, @- Croſs within à crown or cir- 
cle: for when the Monks had once got the 
. Apoſtate into their Hands, they treated him 
as a true Demoniac ; and ſo, plied him with 
CRrossxs, that ſovereign Panacea of the Ex- 


orciſts. 


Tuus they dreſſed up * Impoſtures 
as like as they could, in garb and faſhion, 
to the Miracles of heavenly extraction; with 
the Spirit, or, muſt we ſay, in imitation of 
thoſe Pagan Prieſts, who forged their Anci- 
lia to ſecure the sacRED SHIELD, which fell 
from Heaven: As if they had taken it into 
their heads, that true Miracles, unattended 
with theſe Deluſions, were in the ſame dan- 
ger from the Enemies of the Faith, that 
the Palladium of Rome was from Robbers, 
without a numerous Guard of brazen Coun- 
terfeits. « þ- | 
Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. Soz. I. v. c. 2. 


11s. 


P. 89. J. alt. for See hereafter in this Chapter, 
read, See Book II. c. iv. p. 228. 
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